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PREFACE 


A LTHOUGH rhyme as the principal medium for dramatic 
dialogue was dealt a mortal blow by Marlowe’s Tambur- 
X ^ laine, it contmued during Shakespeare’s lifetime to flour- 
ish as an occasional embellishment in the more dignified blank 
verse. In Shakespeare’s early plays it at times assumes major pro- 
portions, even in his latest it is present, but between the early and 
the late there is a pronounced diimnution. 

This study makes no attempt to defend Shakespeare’s use nor 
to praise his gradual disuse of rhyme It tnes rather to determine 
the effects attamed by the rhyme in its vanous functions and 
thereby to discover the conditions which brought about its almost 
complete abandonment The ultimate result is, I hope, not solely 
the elucidation of a minor point of Shakespeare’s style, but the 
castmg of some further hght on the enigma of his mind as it is 
revealed through his art 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor C, F. Tucker Brooke 
for his guidance in this work, to Professor Robert J. Menner for 
his many suggestions and cnticisms, to Professor Hubertis Cum- 
mings for his helpful suggestions m the early stages of the work, 
to Mr. W. K Wimsatt, Jr., for his pamstaking criticism of the first 
draft, and to Professor B C. Nangle for his assistance in preparing 
the manuscript for the press. 

For assistance of various other kmds I am grateful to Mr. M. C. 
Beardsley, Miss A. M Hanson, Professor S. B. Hemingway, Mr. 
D. R. Johnson, Mr. D. McCluskey, Mrs. H. Ness, and Mr. R. W. 
Taylor. 

In its onginal form the material for this book was presented as 
a dissertation m partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale University. 

F. W. N. 

Berkeley College, Yale University, 

July 5,1941 
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Introduction 

A RECOGNITION of the importance of rhyme in Shake- 
speare's plays preceded by a number of years the first at- 
L tempts to look at it through the scholar’s microscope. Al- 
though more than a hmt was given by Thomas Edwards/ it was 
Edmond Malone who first envisaged the possibihties of a careful 
exammabon of Shakespeare’s rhymes when, in 1778, he wrote this 
much-quoted footnote: 

As this circumstance is more than once mentioned, m the course of 
these observations, it may not be improper to add a few words on the 
subject of our author’s metre A mixture of rhymes with blank verse, in 
th>‘ same play, and sometimes m the same scene, is found m almost all 
his pieces, and is not peculiar to Shakspeare, bemg also found m die 
works of Jonson, and almost all our ancient dramatick writers. is not, 
therefore, merely the use of rhymes, mingled with blank verse, but 
their frequency, that is here urged, as a circumstance which seems to 
characterize and distinguish our poet’s earhest performances In the 
whole number of pieces which were written antecedent to the year 
1600 . more rhymmg couplets are found, than m all the plays com- 

posed subsequently to that year Whether in process of time Shak- 
speare grew weary of the bondage of rhyme, or whether he became 
convinc^ of its impropnety in a dramatick dialogue, his neglect of 
rhyming (for he never wholly disused it) seems to have been gradual. 
As, therefore, most of his early productions are characterized by the 
multitude of similar terminations which they exhibit, whenever of two 
early pieces it is doubtful which preceded die other, I am disposed to 
believe, (other proofs being wanting,) that play in which the greater 
number of rhymes is found, to have been first composed ‘ 

Unchallenged for nearly a century, this footnote came finally to 
give both guidance and misguidance Its broad suggestion of the 
possible use of rhyme as a chronological gauge led finally to the 

1 Canons of Cnticism (London, 1750), p *7 it will be the practice in this study 
to offer full bibliographical information for a book or article when first cited There- 
after the work wul be identified by the name of the author When there is more 
than one book by the same author, a short title will also be given A hst of books 
cited appears on pp 157-64 

I "Attempt to Ascertam die Order in which the Plays of Shakspeare were 
Written," reprinted in The Plays of WfBiam Shakspeare (ed George Steevens. 461 
ed , London, 1793), I, 510. 
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THE USE OF RHYME IS SHAKESPEARE’S PLAtS 

application of metrical tests to the plays of both Shakespeare and 
hk contemporaries, Mrith some valuable results but also with much 
short-si^t^ and erroneous speculation. Although its tentative 
suggestion of reasons for the gradual disuse of rhyme occasioned 
some constructive hypotheses, for the most part rhyme as a factor 
in determmmg the chronological order of Shakespeare’s plays has , 
been preferred by scholars to rhyme as a factor in the poet’s artis- 
tic development. The preference is probably ri^t, smce, if metri- 
cal tests are “a path where all is misty and vague,”* a treatment of 
artistic development is equally shadowy and tenuous. 

Though anticipated by W. Hertzberg,* it was actually jF. G. 
Jleay w ho first began exploiting the possibilities of metrical tests, 
^d particularly of rhyme, as a means of ascertammg the chrono- 
logical sequence of Shakespeare’s dramas In 1874. after some 
years of preparation, his paper “On Metrical Tests as Applied to 
Dramatic Poetry Part I. Shakspere”' was read before the New 
Shakspere Society, a group orgamzed primarily to settle the prob- 
lem of datmg the plays. The article and the storm which it stirred 
up were recorded in the Society’s Transactions, where even with- 
out the subsequent application of Fleay’s theories to mdmdual 
plays various weaknesses were immediately apparent. Not only 
were his figures unreliable but his conclusions were hastyT’Camed 
away by his enthusiasm he showed a dangerous tendency to ig-__ 
HOXe extemal evidence and to achieve results whose absurdities 
were easily noticed The primary difficulty, indeed, was at the 
very core of Fleay’s theory, as F J Fumivall was qmck to point 
out “To suppose that any one empirical metrical test, like that of ’ 
Ryme, can settle tlie stage or development of a myriad-sided mmd 
hke Shakspere’s is, to me, a notion never to be entertained If, 
after close study, the results of any one such test are found to co- 
incide all through with the results of aesthetic criticism, and ex- 
ternal evidence, I shall hold it a happy accident, not a scientific 

S H H Furness, The New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare The Winter's Tale 
(Philadelphia, 1898), p 317 

4 Introduchou to Ctftnbeline {Ausgabe der deutschen Shakespeare~gesellschaft, 
1871 ), p 292 For sur\^e\s of the early history of verse tests, principally as a means 
of determining the chronology of Shakespeare’s plays, see the folmwing John K 
lngr.uii, ' On Uie ‘Weak Endings’ of Shakspere,” New Shakspeare Soctetys Transac- 

R Boyle, “Blank Verse and Metrical Tests,” EngUsche Studien 
XVI (1892), 440-8, Eilert Ekwall, “Die Shakespeare-chronologie,” Oermanlsch-Ro- 
monisclie Monatssrhnft lu (191 1), 101-05 For a brief view of lome of the 6ist no- 
ticcs of Shakespeare’s use of rhyme see Juhus Heuser, “Der Coupletreim m RSak. - 
spt‘ares dranicn,” Jdhrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-geseUschaft xxvm (i8gs), 
177-8 

5 N S S Trans 1, 1-16 
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necessity.” He then concluded: "Much as I esteem Mr. Fleay's > 
work, I cannot accept his conclusion as to the infallibility of die/ 
ryme-test.”* 

Unaba^£d_liy-suclLjcnticism Fleay continued his verse-test 
analyst and, with a constant emphasis upon rhyme, made a genu- 
me'addition to Shakespearian sdiolarship. His tables formed the 
basis for subsequent more reliable tables. His chronological data, 
thou^ utdized at times in a surprisingly short-sighted manner, 
made possible a better determination of the succession of the 
plays. His study of individual pieces contributed to an under- 
standmg of their peculiarities of composition. Finally, his labors 
earned a wide recognition of the potentialities of the metrical ap- 
proach to Shakespeare’s development and, not least, of the func- 
tion of rhyme m this development 

Some important casual notice was given to Shakespeare’s 
rhymed couplets in Abbott’s monumental Shakespearian Gram- 
mar (1874), important because it called attention not to the num- 
ber of rhymes but to their function in the dramas.' It was Abbott’s 
approach which seemed to combine with the chronological stimu- 
lus of Fleay to stir up the interest of the German Shakespearians 
in the subject of the poet’s metrics Begmnmg with W. Hertzberg’s 
“Metnsches, grammatisches, chronologisches zu Shakespeare’s 
dramen,”* in which rhyme receives but slight consideration, the 
general analysis of the metre of the dramas became the topic for 
many individual treatments. 

One of the most promismg of these nmeteenth-centuiy German 
works is Schipper’s Englische Metrik in historischer und system- 
atischer entwickelung dargestellt (1881-88), but though the re- 
marks on Shakespeare’s versification are valuable,’ the discussion 
of his rhyme, probably because of the comprehensive nature of 
the book, is cursory and for the most part unoriginal This de- 
ficiency, however, was remedied somewhat by the appearance in 
that same year of Goswm Konig’s “Der Vers in Shaksperes dra- 
men.” In this work the author attempted to give a summary of 

6 Ibid , p 32 

7 Sec 515 Some early nohces on the general use of rhyme m the drama of 
Shakespeare’s tune are to be found in J Schipper, De Verso MarlooU (Bonn, 1867), 
Arnold Schroer, "tlber die Anfange des blanlcverses m England,” Anglia iv (1881), 
1-72, W Wilke, “Anwendung der rhyme-test und double-endmgs-test auf Ben 
Jonson’s dramen,” Anglia x (1888), 512-21, and H Krumm, Die veruiendung des 
reimes in dem blankverse des englischen dramas sur zeU Shcdtspere’s (1561—1616) 
(Kiel, i88g) 

8 Jahrbuch xm (1878), 248-66 


9 n, 287-314 
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THE USE OF RHYME IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


the various functions which rhyme performs in the plays/” and 
for several years this remained the most complete discussion of 
the subject in either Germany or England. But because of its 
brevity it naturally left much to be desired. It does not even ac- 
compush thoroughly the one task which it avows; that is, the re- 
view of the varied functions of rhyme in the drama; still it must 
be recognized as an advance m the right direction. The important 
thing is that Konig is not concerned with rhyme as a means of dat- 
mg the plays but as a basic ingredient m the dramatic medium. 

An article which deserves at least passing mention is W. Wdke’s 
“Anwendung der rhyme-test und double-endmg-test auf Ben Jon- 
son’s dramen,” for in it tlie author, by applying to Jonson certam 
of Floay’s theories about Shakespeare, attempts to answer what 
ultimately must be the most interestmg and significant question 
about Shakespeare’s practice— Why did the poet gradually discard 
rhyme? Wilke’s conclusions, as Boyle clearly mdicated,” are un- 
satisfactory 

In 1893 appeared a comprehensive German study devoted 
solely to the use of rhyme m Shakespeare’s dramas Heuser’s “Der 
Coupletreim m Shakespeare’s dramen,” m fact, remains the only 
study of its kind With charactensbc thorouglmess this work at- 
tempts several things it lists all the couplets except those appear- 
ing in songs, it classifies these according to certam general rubrics, 
and finally it considers mdividually all the metrical mconsistencies 
of the hnes. It is this last, to be sure, which is Heuser’s primary 
concern and which must be counted his major contribution to 
Shakespearian scholarship But even this study, after due evalua- 
tion, must be adjudged inadequate. 

In the first place, Heuser is mterested principally in couplets 
displaying irregularities, irregularities which he, with a character- 
istic German passion, forces into conformity to metrical rule. The 
resultant method is m most cases a sifbng of former conjectures 
and the offer of a further, seemmgly more acceptable conjecture. 
Then too, in listmg his couplets, Heuser has been unconsciously 
guilty of certam errors He has taken as rhyme word-pairs which 
cannot be counted as such on the basis either of Elizabethan pro- 
nunciabon or of position in the dramas.^* In a few cases— natural 
m a study of such magnitude— he has overlooked a rhyme com- 


10 Quetlen und forachungcn, vols 61-4 (1S88), pp is*-5 

11 pp 44!i-S 

of S*1,*V T C . m li 44-5 AU references to the text 

ofa^sprare wm be to the Cambnage Edition The Complete Dramatic and 
Poetic Works of Wdbam Shakespeare (ed W A Neilson Boston, 1906). 
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E letdy. And in more than a few cases, because of his failure to 
ranch out from the established classifications, he has registered 
as unintentional certain couplets which were most assuredly writ- 
ten with a purpose. Such inconsistencies, of course, tend to in- 
validate the au&or’s tabulations and to make necessary a more ac- 
curate survey of the material. 

The chief weakness of Heuser’s study, however, is not so much 
in what he has as m what he has not done. First, he has not con- 
sidered m any but a casual way rhymes other than rhymed cou- 
plets, contentmg himself with one of the lesser peaks of Parnassus. 
Secondly, by hmitmg his attenhon to classification and metrical 
alteration, he has failed to appreciate the artistic significance of 
the rhymes. Thirdly, m the plan of presenting his matenal, that is, 
in the order of the discussions of mdividual plays, he has made it ' 
difficult for the reader to get any sort of coherent view of the sub- i 
ject. In other words, the reader who is interested in discovermg 
some kind of chronological development in the works of the poet 
will be obliged to reairange Heuser’s entire essay. 

One is forced to the conclusion, then, that the major virtue of ’ 
Heuser’s work is its value as a foundation upon which to build a 
structure of more permanent and general implicabons, it is as 
such that his essay has been employed m this study. Necessarily, 
of course, the rhymes have been counted anew and the classifica- 
tions reconsidered, the results being carefully compared with 
Heuser in order tliat this phase of the study might be as accurate 
as possible and, accordmgly, that the ultimate sbucture might rest 
upon dependable computations 

It must be noticed heie that the counts of Fleay and Heuser of 
the couplets and other rhymes are by no means the only ones. 
Fleay’s original tables, corrected somewhat and more detailed, ap- 
peared m C. M Ingleby’s Shakespeare the Man and the Book“ in 
1881 Seven years later Konig, stating his results in the percentage 
of rhyme per one hundred Imes of iambic pentameter, offered 
figures which disagreed with Fleay’s.** And until the appearance, 
in 1930, of E K. Chambers’ revision of Fleay’s tables,*' the various 
scholars who had occasion to use such metrical tabulations ac- 
cepted one or another of these early lists.*' It becomes readily 

IS n, 9a-i4i u P 131 

15 William Shakespeare A Study of Facts and Problems (Oxford, 1930), n, 399 
16 No account is taken here of such studies of individual plays as the follow- 
mg R Boyle, “Pericles,” EngUsche Studien v (iSSa), 365-6, D L Chambers, The 
Metre of Macbeth (Princeton, 1903), p 68, and Anna Kerri, Die metrischen Vnter- 
scMede von Shakespeares King John und Julius Caesar (Bonn, 1913), pp 1S8-9 It 
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apparent, however, to one who is interested in verifying even the 
fi^es of Chambers that the mere statement of percentages or 
numbers, particularly in the case of the rhymes, is not su£Scient. 
The objections raised by the Tests Committee of the St. Peters- 
burg Shakspeare Circle to Professor Ingram’s light and weak 
endmg tabulations'' are equally applicable to Chambers’ figures. 
Final results alone are msufficient' certain critical canons must be 
given. What, for example, is to be done with accidental or unin- 
tentional rhyme? Indeed, how is one to determine whether a 
rhyme is intentional or not? Or again, just how is one to evaluate 
rh}'me appearing in prologues, epilogues, or other amphibious 
rhymed passages? Actually, a mere table of rhymes, even one with 
sufficient classifications, is not enough to give any but a general 
concept of the poet’s development. 

There remains to speak of the one aspect of Shakespeare’s 
rhyme which, though primary in importance, has mostly been 
relegated to a secondary position: the relationship of rhyme to 
the dramatist’s artistic development, and the vital question of why 
Shakespeare gradually abandoned rhyme in his plays A few 
writers, to be sure, have taken more than a passing glance at the 
esthetic value of the rhymes. Sidney Lamer, m his Shakspere and 
his Forerunners (1902),'“ attempted to blend the scientific and the 
esthetic m his discussion of me verse tests, and more recently 
Richard David'“ very sensitively appraised the effectiveness of the • 
rhyme in its dramatic context But neither of these men offered a 
carefully substantiated answer to the question of Shakespeare’s 
gradual discontmuance of rhyme. There have been, to be sure, 
many conjectural answers, beginnmg at least as early as Malone’s, 
but because these have not relied upon thorough cntical examina- 
tion they must retain the undignifi^ title of conjecture. 

The present study proposes, accordingly, to do several things. 
In the first place, it will present a re-count of the couplets and 
other rhymes in Shakespeare’s plays and attempt to give the data 
in such a way as to make easily available the methods pursued in 
establishing doubtful rhymes Secondly, it will offer a cntical 
study of the rhymes with the view not of ascertaining the approxi- 

IS interesting to notice that Fleay, Boyle, Melners, and otliers have made similar 
counts for many of Sliakespeare's contempOTary playwrights 

17 J Hamson J Coodlet, and R Boyle, "Report of 3 ie Tests Committee of the 
St Petersburg Shakspeare Circle,” Englische Studien m (i88o), 473-503 

18 II, 203-51 

19 The Jatws of Poets (Camhndge, 1935), pp 89-97 
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mate dates of the individual pieces/" or even of judging the au- 
thenticity of suspect pass^es, but of tracing the development of 
Shakespeare the artist. Jjijr^y, it will examine contemporaiy 
drama and opinion to ascertain whether the fluctuations and grad- 
ual disappearance in Shakespeare are the result of an inner change 
or of some concession to current tastes. And, lastly, it will try to 
offer a more satisfactory explan^on of Shakesp^e s gradual 

abandomnent of rhyme. )'_>) ^ 

- — - ^ 

20 The chronology of Shakespeare’s plays adopted in this study is in general the 
one followed by E K Chambers Conclusions concerning Shakespeare's develop- 
ment have been drawn as much as possible from those pmys only whose approxi- 
mate dates of composition have been widely agreed upon 



II 

Shakespeare and the Contemporary Attitude toward 'Rhyme 

W HEN searching to discover why the rhyme in Shake- 
speare’s dramas tended to decrease in frequency as the 
poet grew older, one thmks at once of Malone’s tenta- 
tive assumption that he merely grew weary of the bondage of 
rhyme ^ Indeed, many critics are m complete agreement with Ma- 
lone’s suggestion, or with its counterpart, that Shakespeare came 
to feel, witli the approach of his dramatic maturity, the artistic 
impropriety of ihyme m pieces designed for the stage. That such 
views, moreover, deserve careful consideration is to be seen m the 
fact that not only was there a strong feeling among contemporary 
critics and poets concerning the dubious position of ihyme, but m 
the mouths of certain of his characters die playwright himself 
seems to express a decided prejudice agamst it This being the 
case, it is well to enter a caveat to delay judgment until the evi- 
dence can be weighed 

There are two major questions which demand attention First, 
is there anything in the attitudes either of the contestants in the 
late Elizabethan rhyme controversy or of the practiemg dramatists 
which could have fostered in Shakespeare a dishke for rhyme on 
the stage'* Secondly, assuming that there is in rhyme as a dra- 
matic embellishment something which, on purely esthetic grounds, 
might have offended Shakespeare’s sensitive genius, j'list how seri- 
ously should one receive the comments upon rhyme given by va- 
rious of the characters m the dramas? 

The new mterest in classical poets which attended the Revival 
of Lcammg— or perhaps more directly the influence of such Ital- 
ian poets as Alberti, Tnssino, and others “who had endeavored to 
cast out rhyme from vernacular poetry and substitute classical 
measures’’*— resulted in an attempt on the part of certain Tudor 

I Above, p I 

2 C F Richardson, A Study of English Rhyme (Hanover, N H , 1909), pp 
122—3 In the following pages Richardson gives a detailed description of the rhyme 
controversy For similar discussions see these works Sidney Lanier, The Science of 
English Verse fNew York, 1880), F E Schellmg, Poetic and Verse Criticism of the 
Reim of Elizabeth (Philadelphia, 1891), M WXSroll, The Works of Fuflte GretMe 
(Philadelphia, 1903), G Saintsbury, A Hiftory of English Prosody (London, 1908), 
vol n, H Maynadier, "The Areopagus of Sidney and Spenser," Modem Language 
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writers to discard the traditional English forms in favor of a sys- 
tem of versification sanctified by classical precedent.* The ultimate 
result of the movement was, naturally, failure, but it did succeed 
in making contemporary poets more attentive to certain funda- 
mental quahties of verse.* 

From the tune of The Scholemaster (1570), which marked the 
actual begmnmg of the controversy, the attention of the oppo- 
nents of English metres was centred upon rhyme as the most vul- 
gar of the native forms.” As Ascham pomts out, “This nuslikyng of 
Ryming beginneth not now of any newfangle singularitie, but 
hath bene long misliked of many, and that of men of greatest 
leamyng and deepest ludgement. And soch that defend it do so, 
either for lacke of knowledge what is best, or elsr.of vene enme 
that any should performe that in leamyng, whereunto they . 
either for ignorance can not, or for idlenes will not, labor to at- 
taine vnto That is, since rhjTne was not used by the decorous 
classical wnters and smce it was used by every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, it obviously was “brutish Poetrie tjmkerly verse.”^ 

The next important voice raised on the issue of rhyme was that 
of the versatile George Gascoigne who, though ho avowedly dis- 
approved of rhyme and attempted to distinguish between “Eng- 
hsh rhymes” and “English verses,”" set about to give a series of 
rules for the proper composition of rhymed poetry and ended by 
giving an art of poesy rather than merely of rhyme. Now, the in- 
teresting thmg IS that there seems to exist in Gascoigne’s mind an 
unconscious confusion between “English rhymes” and the “Eng- 
lish verses” which he feels he “dare not cal them ” In fact the very 
title of his discourse mdicates this confusion Certayne Notes of , 
Instruction concerning the making of verse or ryme in English 

Two other vigorous critics of rhyme who wrote at about the 
same time as Gascoigne are William Webbe, “graduate,” and 

Review iv (igog), zSg-soi, T S Omond, EngJts/t Metrists (Oxford, igai), E C 
Dunn, Ben Jonmn’s Art (Northampton, Ma&i , igxs) Valuable collections of origi- 
nal material relating to the controversy are J Haslewood, Ancient Critical Essays 
upon English Poets and Poesy (London, 1811-15!, * vok, and G Gregory Smith, 
Elizahethan Critical Essays (Oxford, ig04), z voL 

3 George Young, An English Prosody (Cambridge, igx8), p 106 

4 E F Pope, ^‘Critical Background of Spenserian Stanza," Modem Philology 
XXIV (igz6-z7j, 34 

5 Actually rhyme was not considered a native invention Webbe, whose opmions 
are fairly representative of the reformmg faction, wntes, “I meane this tynkerly 
verse which we call ryme Master Ascham sayth, that it first began to be followed 
and mamtained among the Hunnes and Gothians, and other barbarous Nations" (A 
Discourse of English Poetrie, Haslewood, n, sz) 

6 Smith, I, 31-z 7 Webbe, p sz 8 Haslewood, n, 5. 
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James VI of Scotland. Tte first of these, thou^ at times as vi- 
tuperative as his fellow advocates of classical metres, does admit 
grudgingly, “In our English tongue it [rhyme] beareth as good 
grace, or rather better, then in any other: and is a faculty whereby 
many may and doo deserue great prayse and commendation, 
though our sp^eche be capable of a farre more learned manner of 
versifying.”® James also, while mmimizmg the value of rhyme (or 
indeed of any embellishment which tend^ to supplant the sense), 
favored its use for certain specific types of subject matter.^" Both 
these men, and assuredly too Sir John Hanngton, whose Apologie 
of Poetrie appeared in 1591,** were not opposed to rhyme so much 
as to the abuses of rhyme in the hands of mfenor and msincere 
poets 

The best organized opposition to rhyme was the Areopagus, ,a 
^ group of scholars and poets who entertained themselves through- 
out much of the last quarter of the sixteenth century with certain 
reformations ol English verse, specifically with a return to the 
classical hexameter Usually included m this group are such men 
as Harvey, Greville, Drant, Dyer, Sidney, and Spenser, but what 
they actually did or what unanimity of opinion they enjoyed it is 
difiBcult to ascertain.** H arve y, perhaps the least poetical of the 
group, seemed, dong with l ^ant . to be the strongest advocate 
of the abolishment of rhyme, not so much because it was rhyme, 
one cannot help thinkmg, as because it was not classical Spenser, 
though nominally of the group, certamly shows in neither theory 
nor practice any antipathy for rhyme *' And Sidney, whose Apolo- 

9 p_ 56 

10 "A treabs of the airt of Scottis Foesic,” Haslewood, n, 114-17 One cannot 
resist calling attenbon to J W Draper’s "King James and Shakespeare’s literary 
style” (Archie fur das studium der neueren sprachen, vol 171 [1937], p 39) m 
winch it IS maintained that the duninubon of rhyme m the plays is the result of the 
artistic views of tlic new king 

1 1 Haslewood, n, 1 14-5 

is It IS impossible here to go into the fascmabng problems presented by the so- 
called Areopagus Omond (p s) and others accept me existence of a wdl-organized 
society without question, but H Maynadier mamtams with fan* credibility that if 
there was such a body it was at least not well organized, nor did it meet regularly 
to discuss Its problems One must recall, however, the foUowmg lines from one of 
Spenser's letters to Harvey (Haslewood, n, s6o) "I would hartuy wish, you would 
eidier send me the Rules and IVecepts of Arte, which 310U obserue m Quanbbes, or 
else followe mine, that M Philip Sidn^ gaue me, bemg the very same which M 
Drant deuiseil ’ This seems to imply some conversabon m addition to considerable 
correspondence 

13 It IS true that Speaser seemed shghtly self-conscious of his “rude” and 
“nigged” rhymes (Faene Queene i xii 13 4, n x 50 7, m ii 3 6, iv u 33 7), 
and“E K.”— sometunes supposed to be Spenser himself— objected to rhyme on Ae 
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gie for Poetrie (1583) is the one truly great critical work of the ; 
period, seemed on the whole to favor rhyme, “ even if he did try 
his hand at some of Harvey’s hexameters in the Arcadia. In gen- 
eral, then, the Areopagus appears in the campaign against rhyme 
to have been an ineffectual academic group, smce the major poets, 
who at least lent it the support of iheir names, were in reality only 
half-hearted adherents to its principles. 

Probably the three loudest voices raised m the controversy were 
those of Puttenham, Campion, and Daniel, the first two against, 
and the third for, rhyme. Pntj-Rnbam in his Arte of English Poesie 
(1589) devoted not a httle attention to the matter of rhyme, con- 
sidering it mainly a device mvented to compensate for the mo- 
notony of measure m Enghsh verse.'" But like Gascoigne and King 
James, despite his seemmg disapproval, he feels constrained to lay 
down rules for its use, even admittmg that the ear takes “pleasure 
to heare the like tune reported, and to feele his retume.” And so 
Puttenham also appears more against the abuses of rhyme, that is, 
against such irregulanties as doggerel, than agamst rhyme proper. 
In Campion, moreover, there is a striking variation between the- \ 
ory and practice, for though he criticizes rhyme severely in his 
Observations in the Art of English Poesie (1602), m his own poetry 
he uses it with charming facility Miss Dunn explains this dis- 
crepancy in the following manner: 

He [Campion] condemns rhyme as vulgar’ and makes a plea for the 
adaptation of classical metres to Enghsh. Then one remembers his 
Books of Atrs where the pretty conceits are far from moral and the 
melody spnngs from a delicate pattern of rhyme The divergence be- 
tween theory and practice is too wide to be called inconsistency The 
educated gentleman knew the classical theory and modem practice, 
but they were two distinct things, livmg apart in his mind and art ’’ 

Of these controversiahsts, finally, Samuel Daniel is the chief ad- 
vocate of rhyme, and it was his Defence of Ryme (1603), directed 
against the attack of Campion, which put an end to the long de- 
bate. Uhland says of him, "As a defender of rhyme, he entered 
upon his argument in a spirit of national defence, cnhcizing Cam- 
pion for seeking to lay reproach on England’s nabve ornaments.”" 

basis that it makes “our English tongue a galhmaufray or hodgepodge of al other 
speches” (The Shepherd’s Calender [ed W L Renwick London, 1930], p 6) 

14 Smith, 1, i6o, 196, *05 15 Haslewood, i, 63-113 

16 p 8s 

ly Maude Uhland, "A Study of Samuel Darnel,” Cornell UrUoerstty Abstracts of 
Theses (Ithaca, N Y , 1938), p 41 
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It must be noticed in addition that Daniel has himself fallen under 
the influence of the classicists, for m the first place he has come to 
recognize rhyme chiefly as a musical embelhshment,'* and m the 
second, he has admitted that “those contmuall cadences of cou- 
plets vsed in long & continued Poems, are very tyresome, & vn- 
pleasing.”** Of much more importance to the present study, he 
has confessed that, in his opmion, “a Tragedie would indeed best 
comporte with a blancke Verse, and dispence with Ryme, sailing 
in the Chorus or where a sentence shall require a couplet.”*" 

There are three very significant observations to be drawn from 
this survey of the rhyme controversy. Fust, both the opponents 
and upholders of rhyme seem to agree m condemning the abuses 
and, forgettmg for a time at least then classical fetish, in admit- 
ting the beauties of rhyme as a proper embelhshment in English 
verse Secondly, there seems to be some justification for Lamer’s 
statement, “About the last quarter of the 16th century the word 
'rhyme’ had come to be pretty nearly synonymous with vernacular 
poetry in England as opposed to the more dignified Greek and 
Latin verse, and this suggests that the objections were not so 
much to rhyme as to vulgar verve m general Thirdly, for the most 
part both the upholders and the opponents were not thinkmg of 
rhyme m relation to the drama but primarily, if not solely, in rela- 
tion to non-dramatic poetry. Thus it would seem that, with the 
exception of Daniel and possibly of Nashe, these contenders m the 
struggle between rhyme and classical metre did not take the 
drama mto account, probably because they did not consider it 
literature 

Though tlie professional drama may not have been held in high- 
est regard in Shakespeare’s time, it nevertheless came as strongly 
under the influence of Tudor classicism as did most of the other 
types of writing Accordingly one might expect to find among the 
dramatists and critics of the drama a certain prevalent attitude 
toward rhyme closely akm to that of the controversiahsts 

One of the earliest relevant statements comes from the pen of 
the most vigorous opponent of the stage m the first years of the 
Puritan attack— Stephen Gosson Well launched m his campaign 

iS Hnslewood, n, ig7-S 

ig Ibid, p S17 This second quotation answers the comment of J P Collier 
{The History (if English Dramatic Poetry [London, 1831], m, S54) "Although 
Daniel wrote 'an Apolo^ for Rhjroe,’ and although his earhest play was composed 
with strict observance of the jingle, m Phihtas he has in a degree changed his 
tem, and has at mtervals interspersed ftesages of blank-verse 

SO EngUsh Verse, p sgs 
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to rid England of the terrible scourge of playhouses Cosson, in his 
Plays Confuted in Five Actions (1^2), an answer to Lodge’s The 
Play of Playes, makes the followmg comment; “Poets send their i 
yerses to the stage upon such feet, as continually are rolled up in | 
rhyme One of the abommations of the theatre, aecordmgly, is 
its use of rhyme, yet this criticism can be granted little worth. For, 
mterested in abolishing all drama, Gosson could have had little 
concern with the esthetic value of the dramatic medium. Further- 
more, at the time he made the statement prose and rhyme were 
virtually the sole forms used m popular dramatic exhibitions. 

Since Thomas Nashe, who was later to try his hand at drama, 
criticized nearly everythmg except red herrmg, it is natural to find 
him dendmg also “the swellmg bumbast of bragging blanke verse” 
in his epistle appended to Greene’s Menaphon (1M7) ” But it is 
dangerous to take this as anything other than a passmg enthu- 
siasm for rhyme in dramas, because later, in his Foure Letters 
Confuted, he seems to find the traditional rhyme equally des- 
picable 

Consequently, it is to Marlowe’s famous locus classicus on 
rhyme that one turns for the first really significant assertion of an 
attitude on its appropriatenass to drama— more specifically, to se- 
rious drama. In the prologue to Tamburlaine the Great (c 1587) 
appear these Imes 

From Jigging veins of rhyming mother wits. 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 

We’ll lead you to the stately tent of war.“* 

It was this firm declaration of mdependence from the crudities of 
the traditional medium, added to the phenomenal success of Mar- 
lowe’s blank-verse plays, that permanently abolished rhyme from 
its ruling position in Tudor drama. 

Marlowe’s meanmg in this passage is perfectly obvious. Rhyme 
is a “j'lggmg” thmg to be used by only the unrefined and appro- 
priate to the ]ig only, not to dignified drama Two reservations 

SI Quoted in Collier, lu, loS 

8S The Works of Thomas Nashe {ed R B McKeirow London, 1904-1910), m, 
311 

83 “1 would trot a false gallop through the rest of his ragged Verses, but that if 
I should retort his rime dogrell aright, I must make my verses (as he doth his) run 
hoblmg like a Brewers Cart vpon the stones, and obserue no length m their feete” 
(Aid , I, 275) 

84 In English Drama 1^80-1643 (ed C F Tucker Brooke and N B Paradise. 
New York, 1933), p 139 Unless otherwise idSlcated references to pla^ Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries are to this collection 
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should be made, however. There is little indication— actually none 
—that Marlowe was not thinldng of the various types of doggerd 
rhyme which constituted the popular medium for the vrdgar 
di^a.” Or to put this another way, there is no indication that he 
was thinldng of the rhymed heroic verse, so effectively employed 
by the most skilful poets, which Imgered m the drama throughout 
the Tudor period, rising finally to its meteoric brilliance in the 
heroic tragedy of the Restoration. This suggests the second reser- 
vation: Marlowe himself, notwithstanding his stricture against 
rhyme, continued to use it m non-dramatic composition and even 
with a certam effectiveness in his plays. A conservative conclusion 
is, then, that, even though the scattered rhyme did dimmish in his 
successive plays,®" Marlowe ob)ected to it as the sole medium for 
dramatic communication and not as an occasional embelhshment 
designed for certam special effects,®® an opinion which Shake- 
speare himself must certainly have shared. 

Marlowe’s successors for the most part were mute adherents to 
his cause, nor is there any strong evidence to show that the con- 
clusion concerning Marlowe’s theories and practice might not be 
equally apphcable to the others Marlowe’s posthumous collabo- 
rator, Chapman, to be sure, openly acknowledges rhyme m The 
Shadow of Night (1594), but there can be httle question that he is 
thinking of non-dramatic verse as he writes.** Toward the turn 
of the century, moreover, there are several statements to be foimd 
in current plays which would seem to indicate an attitude of hos- 
tility. Rose, in The Shoemakers Holiday (1599), declares passion- 

85 This IS not to say that all the rhyme of the plays prior to Marlowe was actu- 
ally doggerel, for various highly evolved metncal staiemes succeeded one another 
m popularity But the vulgar audience seemed, about the tune of Marlowe, to be 
responding most eagerly to the doggerel rhythms For mformabon on the verse 
structures of the early Tudor drama see particularly the followmg J P CoUier, vol 
in, Schroer, A W Ward, A History of English Dramatw Literature (London, 
i88g), vols I, n, Samtsbury, vols i, n, P Reyher, Essai sur le doggerel (Bordeaux, 
1909 ). J E Bernard, The Prosody of the Tudor Interlude (New Haven, 1939) 

86 C F Tucker Brooke, “Marlowe’s Versification and Style,” Studies in Phi- 
lology XIX (igas), 808 

sy Colher (ni, 123) suggests that Marlowe’s rather generous sprinkhng of rhyme 
in the first part of Tambunaine was merely to make more gradual the weanmg of 
“the popular ear from that to which it had been so long accustomed ” 

*8 Sweet poesy 

Will not be clad in her supremacy 
With those strange garments (Rome’s hexameters). 

As she IS English, but m tight prefers 
Our native robes (put on with skilful hands— 

English heroics) to those anbc garlands 

Quoted In ^chaidson, p 138 
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atdy, "What, love rhymes, mao? Fie on that deadly sinl”“ Yet her 
sincerity must be doubted somewhat, since her very disavowal 
rhymes with the previous speech. It is to be noticed, in addition, 
that by “rhymes” she is actually referring to sentimental love po- 
etry, for in that way does Hammon use die word a few lines ear- 
lier. A more convincing attack upon rhyme occurs in the Second 
Part of the Retume from Parnassus (1601), where a character 
speaks of “Slymy rimes as thick as dies in the sunne,” and con- 
tmues, "I thinke there be neuer an ale-house in England, not any 
so base a maypole on a country greene, but sets fo^ some poets 
pettemels or demilances to the paper warres m Paules Church- 
yard.”*® This, also, though it appears in a play, does not seem to 
refer to the drama, and even later when mention is made of the 
gnomic couplet,” mnumerable examples of which appeared in the 
coeval drama, the reference seems to be to conversational rather 
than dramatic rhymers. 

Of all Shakespeare’s contemporanes in the theatre Jonson per- 
haps said the most concerning rhyme, and of course any pro- 
nouncement from Jonson bears considerable weight. In general it 
would seem from his statements that he dishked rhyme, though 
probably not so much as his own George Downright, to whom a 
rhyme was “worse than cheese, or a bag-pipe.”" VVTiile he scorns 
“cream-bowl” rhymers in his Discovenes,^^ his most renowned 
declaration is “A Fit of Rhyme Agamst Rhyme,” in which he offers 
this wish; 

He that first invented thee 
May his joints tormented be. 

Cramped forever.'* 

Of this poem Lanz wrote, “The whole poem is so amusingly 
humorous that, if we had no further knowledge concemmg the 
hterary idiosyncrasies of its author, we could easily mistake his 
purpose as implymg a subtle defense of nme.”" And, it might be 
added, there is reason to suppose that Jonson co^d have been 
doing just thatl At least, he personally had httle quarrel with 
rhyme For, as Schelling mdicates, the decasyllabic couplet is 

*9 IH 111 49 so Smith, n, 399 

31 Ibid ,p 370 

38 Every Man in his Humour iv u 8 i -8 

33 The Works of Ben Jonson {ed W Gifford London, 1875), ix, 157 

34 Ibid,vm, 379 

35 Heniy Lanz, The Phystcal Basis of Rime (Stanford University, California, 

1931). p. 311. 
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really his characterisbc measure in his non-dramatic writings.'* 
Further, he himself, like many of his fellows, objects not to rhyme 
but to “common rhymers,” or untutored poets who let the jingle 
supplant the metre " And though used very spanngly, rhyme is 
still present m his dramas Fmally, if the words of Drummond are 
to be granted any credence, Jonson had actually wntten a discourse 
in which he proved “couplets to be the bravest sort of verses.”" 

What, then, does all this indicate about the attitude of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries toward rhyme? In the first place, the 
rhyme controversy appears to have been mostly an academic dis- 
cussion in which rhyme seemed almost synonymous with vernacu- 
lar poetry and in which even most of the opponents granted a 
certain merit to the undisciplined vagrant while condemning him. 
The movement toward classicism, though related to the drama 
through some of its exponents, tended, moreover, to ignore dr ama 
altogether, probably because common stage productions could not 
be mentioned in the same breath with the works of the great mas- 
ters. And when one turns to the drama itself, or to its creators, 
there is virtually nothing which would indicate a totally condem- 
natory attitude. The pnmary objection was either to “jigging” 
doggerel or to rhyme as the major dramatic medium, not to rhyme 
as an embellishment reserved for special purposes. 

Though this much of the mvestigation has produced negative 
results, one might contend that Shakespeare, more sensitive to the 
disadvantages of rhyme m the dramatic medium than were his 
fellows, discarded it because he came to recognize its fundamen- 
tal mappropnateness This presupposes, of course, that rhyme is 
fundamentally mappropnate to poetic drama, a view which one 
cannot uneqmvocally accept Even if one does not agree with 
Oscar Wilde’s glowmg definition of rhyme as “that exqmsite echo I 
which in the Muse’s hollow hill creates and answers its own voice; ' 

rhyme, which can turn man’s utterance mto the speech of 
gods; rhyme, the one chord we have added to the Greek lyre,”" 
one must recognize that it is the form in which the Enghsh-speak- 
Ing peoples have framed their prayers, meditations, and aspira- 
tions since before the time of Chaucer." As a means of expressing 
emotions and experiences it certainly has its place in poetic drama 

36 “Ben Jenson and the Classical School,’’ Publications of the Modem Language 
Association xin (i8g8), Z35 

37 Gifford, Ben Jonson ix, *15 38 Ibid, a, 365 

39. "The Critic as Artist,” Intentions (New York, 1907), pp lot-os 

40 Lanier, Shakspete, n, sao 
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and, therefore, is not to be considered necessarily Shakespeare’s 
"evil angel.”" 

Since Jonson’s famous pronouncement upon Shakespeare’s never 
blotting a line, there has existed, in the minds of many, a concep- 
tion of the Bard of Avon as a genius whose ^orious outpourings 
were a spontaneous overflow ui^ampeied by any of the labors of 
composition experienced by lesser poets. In recent years the ro- 
mantic nonsense of this concept has been contested. Alvin Thaler, ) 
for example, in his “Shakespeare on Style, Imagination, and Po-' 
etry,” takes pams to show that Shakespeare was a very conscious j 
artist, intensely mterested in the many ramifications of his art.** I 
Nor is this by any means the only study of its kind.** Thaler’s gen- 
eral approach is, moreover, that one can discover, by looking at 
certain relevant passages in the dramas, the playwright’s personal 
opinions of his art. 

There is still another proposition; Edward Dowden wrote, “A 
difference between this metrical characteristic [rhyme] and those 
previously noticed must be borne in mind, namely, that although 
a poet may unconsciously set dovm a double ending or a weak 
endmg, or run on a Ime mto that which follows (this unconscious 
action servmg as an index to the general growth of his artistic 
powers), he cannot rhyme unconsciously.”** This statement, in- 
deed, is a major assumption m the present study. For, while one 
might expect the poet to rhyme unmtentionally in a play other- 
wise full of rhyme, certainly a couplet or quatrain in a play not 
replete with rhyme must be the result usually of a dehberate, con- 
scious effort. 

It certamly does not seem too much to accept the idea that 
Shakespeare was a conscious artist who had to meet and master 
certam problems of his art. Nor can it be denied that rhyme, by its 
very nature, must have made particular demands upon his atten- 
tion. And though one is not ready to admit unreservedly the possi- 
bilities of discovering Shakespeare’s personal views throu^ the 

41 Swinburne Quoted by Obver Elton, Sttfk m Shakespeare (London, 1936), 
p. 16. 

4». TMLA i.ni (1938), 1019-36 

43 See especially G^ge Rylands, The Early and the Mature Shakespearian 
Manner," in Shakespeare Criticism (ed Anne Bradby. Oxford, 1936), pp 37a-88, 
and G D Willcock, Shakespeare as Critic of Language (London, 1934) A parallel 
study, whidi the present wnter has not seen, is F Hamehus, Was da^te Sn. tiber 
poesief (i88g). 

44. Shdkspere (Cincinnati "Lateraiy Fmners," n d ), p 44 
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statements of his characters/' it mi^t be well to examine the at- 
titudes toward rhyme which are so presented in the plays. 

There are in the dramas some thirty-ei^t references to the sub- 
ject of rhyme, in the poems eight; and for the most part these 
seem to indicate hardly a high opinion of rhyme. If one were to 
look at the general run of opmions given by Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters on the whole subject of poetry a similar conclusion would 
probably be drawn. Mark Van Doren has said, “The habit of 
Shakespeare’s best poets— Hotspur, Mercutio, Hamlet— is to be- 
rate poeby.”** This attitudinizmg, however, is not the most strik- 
ing ^ng about Shakespeare’s statements on rhyme. 

The really strikmg thing is that Shakespeare seems to identify 
“rhyme” with certam types of non-dramatic poetry in which it is 
most commonly used. Ihe many appearances of die word in the 
Sonnets, for example, suggest that there the poet is thinking of it 
almost as if it were a synonym of “poem.” To look at just one ex- 
ample, here is the concludmg couplet of Sonnet 17: 

But were some child of yours alive that tune, 

You should live twice, m it and m my rhyme; 

in which, as it often does elsewhere m the poems, the word ob- 
viously refers not to the technical device by which it is generally 
understood but, m a loose way, to the poem m which Sh^espeare 
is commemoratmg his friend Indeed, many of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury examples of the term offered in the New English Dictionary 
under rime indicate that it was often used, not in its more com- 
mon modem meaning, but m its original sense to denote accentual 
in contrast to quantitative verse. 

A study of the numerous references to rhyme in the plays re- 
veals an analogous situation. Probably the most famous utterance 
is in Much Ado, a play sufBciently late in Shakespeare’s career for 
an antagonistic attitude to be expected: 

Marty, I cannot show it m rhyme. I have tned. I can find out no rhyme 
to “lady” but “baby,” an innocent rhyme, for “scorn,” “hom,” a hard 
rhyme, for “school,” “fcxil,” a babbbng rhyme, very ominous endmgs. 

45 Shakespeare was above all a dramabst, putting into the mouths of his dro- 
matts ftersonae speeches appropriate to character and situation, and though it is 
pleasant to think of amvmg at the man through the book, about the only certain 
conclusions to be gamed thereby are that here is a mind magnificent in its com- 
prehension and limitless m its faciliw 

46. Quoted by Thaler (p 1030) from an essay read before the 1937 meeting of 
The Modem Language Association 
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No, 1 was not born under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in festival 
terms.*' 

Poor Benedick! The English language, with its poverty of rhyme, 
makes his incipient wooing a parlous thing. And it is such use of 
rhyme which is generally referred to when the word appears in 
die various dramas. When Rosaline, in Love’s Labour’s Lost,** and 
Touchstone, in As You Like It,** speak scornfully of spending 
“prodigal wits in bootless rhymes,” they are thinking solely of the 
love jinxes of amorous fools, of rhymers who are “guards on 
wanton Cupid’s hose.”'* 

Now, while Shakespeare may be condemnmg in these passages 
the absurdities of much love poetry, he certainly was too sensitive 
a poet (as his own practice ^ows) to deny at least some musical 
value to rhyme in love lyrics. For when Jiuia, m Two Gentlemen, 
says, “Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhyme,” Lucetta an- 
swers, “That I might sing it, madam, to a tune.”“ Thus one might 
almost conclude mat if diese various passages express more than 
a mere courtly attitude, clever rather than smcere, they are at best 
condemning, as did King James himself, certain absurdities per- 
petrated by the untutored in the name of poetry.** 

It is to oe noticed, of course, that the various quotations dis- 
cussed so far are from Shakespeare’s earher dramas, dramas which, 
while not all of the first period, at least show sbll the marked lyri- 
cal exuberance of youth. The references which appear in the later 
dramas add but httle They show a similar attitude toward rhyme 
and a similar tendency to identify it with poetry other than dra- 
matic. 

In Julius Caesar, Cassius comments, “How vilely doth this cynic 
rhymel”*’ thus seemmg to voice a disgust with rhyme. The most 
that can be said of this is that Shakespeare thought httle of North’s 
ability as a poet, since the Imes referred to are taken directly from 
the latter’s Plutarch Gower, in Pericles, expresses the mterestmg 
attitude that rhyme is old and out of fashion: 

If you, bom in these latter times, 

When wit’s more npe, accept my rhymes,'* 

47 V U 36-41. 48 V u 64 49 in U. 101 

so. Z, L Z. IV ill $8. 51 I u 79-80 

58 The many uses of the expression “rhyme without reason” can scarcely be 
said to have any significance, for it was a commonplace The writer has noticra it 
used as early as 1561 in the interlude God^ Queen Hester; “AD this is out of sea- 
son, and nothing done by reason. Nor yet by good tyme” (Reprinted in Bernard, 
p. 190). 

53 IV. ui. 133 


54. I Gower 11-ix. 
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but even if such an interpretation is accepted, one must recognize 
that Gower’s lines may not be by Shakespeare and that they ac- 
tually do seem to be an attempt to imitate an older s^le, similar 
to that of the Mouse-trap in Hamlet. Again, m King Henry V ap- 
pears the statement that “A rhyme is but a ballad,”" and in An- 
tony and Cleopatra, “scald rhymers Ballad us out o’ tune Here 
in tibese words from Cleopatra one rmght expect, if ever, an identi- 
fication of rhyme with the dramatic medium, but as she continues, 
“The quick comedians Extemporally will stage us,” she seems to 
have forgotten about rhyme, or at least to have made no connec- 
tion between it and the stage. 

There remams to look at a passage in one of Shakespeare’s latest 
plays, the following lines from Cymbeline: 

Will you rhyme upon’t 

And vent it for a mockery? 

You have put me mto a rhyme.®' 

These words, spoken by the angry Posthumus, imply a certain 
scorn of rhyme, as if it mdicated a perverse frame of mind, and 
after he has testily recited several sententious couplets,'* it is httle 
wonder his companion leaves the stage with onfy the comment, 
“Farewell; you’re angry.” One can scarcely say it is Shakespeare 
who IS here speakmg through a character, the words, situation, 
and temperament are too closely conceived to make plausible 
such a detachment. 

Accordingly, it must be concluded that, just as there is no thin g 
in the words of the controversiahsts or m the pages of the con- 
temporary dramatists which would rule occasional rhyme off the 
stage, so there is nothmg in the words of Shakespeare’s characters 
which would show him an antagonist of rhyme on the grounds of 
artistic impropriety. These results are, to be sure, entuely nega- 
bve, but they do suggest that the reason for Shakespeare’s gradual 
abandonment of rhyme must lie elsewhere. 


55 V ii 167. 

57 V. m 55-63 


56 V u Z15-17 

58 Cf T N m vf 41S-13 
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Wiyme in the Drama of Shakespeare s Contemporaries 

Jk LTHOUGH little can be deduced from contemporary criti- 
cal theory to explam Shakespeare’s gradum disuse of 
JL JL rhyme, a study of the practice of his fellow playwrights 
may prove more reveahng. If, as Fleay said, there was not only “a 
gradual disuse of rhyme by every author of the period in question 
as he grows older, but there was also a growing dislike on the part 
of the public to the mixture of rhyme and blank in stage plays,”* 
then it might be expected that Shakespeare’s writings would be 
somewhat influenced But that such a condition actually existed 
must be questioned. 

To begin with, a distmction must be clearly drawn between the 
shift from rhyme as the primary medium of the drama and pos- 
sible fluctuations m rhyme as an embeUishment reserved for spe- 
cific effects. Only the latter need be considered here, since the 
former, by the time Shakespeare began his career as playwright, 
was virtually a /ait accompli Thus B Nicholson said. 

In 1586 Tamburlaine had practically conquered ryme, that is, lyming 
plays. Nashe and Greene, m 1589, speak against the fact, but are obliged 
to accept it. Greene, once the advocate, because a craftsman of the 
former order of things, when he wrote m blank verse employed ryme 
but sparingly. Still, however, it was used, and by all, but it is used 
only as a subordinate, and only for various more or less defined offices; 
these offices varymg somewhat with the idiosyncrasy of each master. 
As I read the history, there was no battle when Shakspere began to 
write, but on the contrary the new system had been estabhshed.® 

The question, then, is whether there was any marked alteration in 
this “new system,” an alteration sufficiently tenable to justify its 
application to Shakespeare. 

Any change, to influence Shakespeare’s practice, must have oc- 
curred before 1613, the probable date of Henry VIII. There is, to 
be sure, rehable testimony to the effect that an alteration in pub- 
lic taste had taken place by 1637 or 1640. In 1640 the printer of 
Middleton’s A Mad World My Masters (1608) felt obliged to apol- 

1 “On Metncal Tests,” in Ingleby, p 64 

t N S. S Trans. %, g6 
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ogize to the reader for the old-fashioned rhymes in the play> say- 
ing, “Consider, gentle reader, it is full twenty years [actually 
thurty-two] since it was written, at which time metre [rhyme] was 
most m use, and showed well upon the conclusion of every act 
and scene ”* Likewise, m Heywood’s epilogue to Royal King and 
Loyal Subject, acted about 1603 but not published until 1637, the 
audior confesses to his reader that rhyme is out of fashion/ Neither 
of these, however, indicates a change dunng the time Shakespeare 
was an active playwright. 

Because there exists a difference of opinion regarding the use 
of rhyme in Ehzabethan drama at the time of Shakespeare, some 
scholars findmg, as did Fleay and Creizenach, a marked diminu- 
tion during the penod when it might have had influence upon 
him, others asserting that the facts by no means justify such a 
view,* I have thought it necessary to ascertain the true situation 
by examinmg a group of representative plays.® Included m this 
group were not only diose of the best-known writers— men whose 
genius might exempt them from a servile adherence to passing 
modes— but some by lesser men and even some anonymous plays. 
Likewise, examples of the prmcipal types popular on the profes- 
sional stage were chosen to find if variations might have grown 
out of the artistic demands pecuhar to the type And last, the 
plays were apportioned as evenly as possible among the leadmg 
dramatic companies in order to see if the policies of different man- 
agers or the tastes of actor or audience had any effect upon the 
use of rhyme. Though far from conclusive, the results of this m- 
vestigation are significant, for they show that, dunng the dramatic 
career of Shakespeare, there was no fluctuation m the use of 
rhyme suffiaently marked to have influenced the gradual disuse 
of rhyme in his plays Although there was a tendency away from 

5 The Works of Thomas Middleton (ed A H BuUen London, 18B5), m, S51. 

4 Thomas H^wood, The Royall King and Loyall Subject (ed K W. Tibb:^; 

Philadelphia, 1906), p 135 Fleay (A Chronicle History of the London Stage 1559- 
1642 [London, 1890], pp iso-si) and Wilhelm Creizenach (The English Drama in 
the Age of Shakespeare [London, 1916], p 32 1) seemingly interpret this epilogue 
as mdicating a change m taste prior to the performance of the play m 1603 The 
epilogue IS specifically addressed to the reader, however, and not to the audience, 
and was probably composed for die pubhcation of the play, at which time also 
certam textual alterations from rhyme to blank verse may nave been made. Cf 
Tibbals’ Introduction to die play, pp 6-7, and J P Colher’s Introduction to 
Thomas Heywood, The Royal King, and Loyal Subject A Woman Killed toUh 
Kindness (London, 1850), pp v-vi 

6 Cf.NSS Trans t, 37, Wilke, p 514 

6 See Appendix A for this list of plays 
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long passages of consecutive rhyme, there was little variation in 
the “new system” of rhyme. 

Arranging this group of plays according to the dramatic com- 
panies whi(^ produced them, one can detect such slight variation 
in the amount of rhyme as to mvalidate this approach to the prob- 
lem. It would seem that in general the plays produced by the sev- 
eral children’s companies contain a somewhat higher percentage 
of rhyme than do those of the professionals. An explanation of this 
might lie in the intrmsic qualities of rhyme and blank verse as dra- 
matic media. Rhyme demands far less subtlety of deliveiy than 
the more flexible blank verse, it lends itself well to the ^e of 
ranting rdle which seemed popular with the children, at least after 
1600, it has an easy lyricism, harmomzing with the voices of the 
youthful smgers and actors,' and, most important, it is less diffi- 
cult to remember than blank verse Though further investigation 
might offer some interesting results, the plays exammed here 
scarcely show the dramatist, in the matter of rhyme, concerning 
himself with the demands of any particular group 

More than the dramatic company, the type of play might be ex- 
pected to affect the number of rhymes. Oteha Cromwell, wnting 
about Heywood, made the following conjecture: 

If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody (2), The Wise Woman of 
Hogsdon, on the one hand. If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody 
(1), and A Woman Killed with Kindness on the other, all four written 
probably withm a few years of one another, may be grouped m pairs 
because of the peculiar variation m the proportion of rhymed to un- 
rhymed Imes Can it be that the poet was influenced by the difference 
m the tone of the plays— the sustained gaiety of the first two plays caus- 
ing him to use fewer rhymes? This conclusion is far from satisfying.® 

Generally speakmg, the present investigation does show a some- 
what higher percentage of rhyme in the tragedies and tragi- 
comedies than m the comedies. Perhaps Saintsbury’s facetious 
comment on Cyril Tourneur explains this difference. "When the 
blank verse is highest the couplets are nighest ”® Less cleverly but 
just as plausibly, one might contend that the continued influence 
of the English-Senecan'" style in tragedy probably maintamed the 

7 It has been suggested that the child actors occasionally sang couplets placed 
at die ends of scenes or of long speeches 

8 Thomas Heuwood A Studu in the Elizabethan Drama of Eoerydau Life (New 
Haven, 19*8), p 136 

9 n,8* 

10. The Senecan tragedies of the Pembroke school show a relatively high per- 
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number of rhymes, while the distaste for doggerel and the tend- 
ency toward prose may have giv«i less place to rhyme in comedy. 
The history plays, finally, despite Gervinus’ comment that “his- 
tories, with men: bald and insipid material, helped especially to 
banish the jingle of rhyme from the stage,”” contam for the most 
part a generous share of rhyme, except for some of the very early 
plays wherem is found a great predominance of prose. 

Even lookmg at the plays of the individual authors, one cannot 
discover any consistent disappearance of rhyme. Differences in 
percentages, it is true, occur between the different writers, but 
there is not “a gradual disuse of rhyme by every author of the pe- 
riod m question as he grows older.” Marlowe’s Edward II has but 
slightly fewer rhymes than the first part of Tamburlaine, Jonson’s 
Volpone has more rhymes than Every Man in his Humour; Hey- 
wood’s The Late Lancashire Witches contains a greater number 
than The Wise Woman of Hogsdon. In Beaumont and Fletcher as 
well, The Knight of the Burning Pestle shows a higher percentage 
of rhyme than The Woman Hater, probably written four or five 
years earlier. Such men as Heywood, Deldcer, Beaumont, and 
Marston seem fond of rhyme and use it plentifully, others, hke 
Jonson, Massmger, and Fletcher, rhyme with far less frequency. 
But more important, the plays of tlie same author show vanations 
in keeping with the demands of the mdividual piece.^“ 

Though a more extensive investigation might qualify these con- 
clusions, it seems fair to assume that, whatever may have been the 
fate of rhyme after the death of Shakespeare, during his career as 
a dramatist there was no outside influence sufficiently marked to 
explain its fluctuations in his dramas 

centage of rhyme See Croll, pp iiij-4, and Alexander M Witherspoon, The Influ- 
ence of Robert Gamier on Elizabethan Drama (New Haven, 1924), pp 161-3 

11 G G Gervmus, Shakespeare Commentaries (b F E Bunn^tt; London, 
1903). P 76 

12 The following works offer metrical tables for some of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries F G Fleay, "On Metrical Tests as Apphed to Dramatic Poetry Part 
11 Fletcher, Beaumont, Massinger,” N S S Trans i, 51-66, R Boyle, "Beaumont, 
Fletcher and Massmger,” Englische Studien v (1882), 74-96, W Wilke, p 518, M 
Meiners, Metnsche Untersuchungen uber den dramatiker John Webster (Halle, 
1893), pp 38-9, E E Stoll, John Webber The Periods of his Work as Determined 
by his Relations to the Drama of hts Day (Boston, 1905), p 190, C F T Brooke, 
"Marlowe’s Versification,” p 202, Otelia Cromwell, p 132 



IV 

The Function of Rhyme in Shakespeare’s Dramas 

S INCE the explanation of Shakespeare’s gradual disuse of 
rhyme does not seem to lie in outside innuences, in either 
the contemporary attitude or practice, and since the remarks 
of his dramatis personae do not indicate an impatience with rhyme 
as part of the dramatic medium, it must be concluded that the 
ch^ge, consciously or unconsciously, came as the result of some 
orgamc alteration accompanying his dramatic development. Es- 
sentially, of course, this is the theory of the cntics who have used 
rhyme as a chronological measurement, but figures alone disclose 
httle Shakespeare’s mmd is not to be explamed by a numerical 
chart, his artistic growth by a series of well-tabulated figures; nor 
is it to be expected that a simple formula, applied with no matter 
how much mgenuity, will answer such a complex problem as this 
fluctuation m poetic style. The answer, if one is to be found, must 
result from a careful analysis of the nature and position of rhyme 
at the very foundations of the dramatic structure 

In order to make such an analysis it is expedient to divide the 
rhymes mto classifications based upon the position of the rhyme 
in the context Metrical distinctions, of course, are also important, 
but they result primanly from functional considerations, as, for 
example, the four-stress trochaic line which is normally reserved 
for the speeches of supernatural beings. That such a division into 
classifications entails diflSculties, moreover, is at once apparent. 
Rhymes which by position demand separate classifications ac- 
tually may be performing essentially the same dramatic function 
and consequently deserve to be treated together The following 
general prmciples, therefore, have been observed m classifying 
die rhymes: 

Of the various isolated positions m which a smgle rhyme or a 
pair of rhymes commonly occurs, that of scene- or act-end takes 
precedence over all others Though such a rhyme also indicates an 
exit and frequently marks the conclusion of a long speech, it is 
hsted according to its major function, which is to signal the end 
of a certain action. Similarly, the fact that a rhyme heralds an en- 
trance or, more frequently, accompanies an exit, is normally con- 
sidered more important than that it marks a speech-end or a 
speech-pause, or that it constitutes a single speech. Next in im- 
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ice is a speech-end rhyme, the rhyme used to conclude a 
Blank-verse passage,‘but contrary to the practice of Heuser, it is 
not so classified if it concludes a passage wholly in consecutive 
rhymes, whether of couplets, quatrains, or some formal stanzaic 
pattern. Bhyme marking a grammatical or dramatic pause in a 
long speech, a use hitherto unnoticed in works on Shakespeare’s 
verse, conflicts only rarely with other uses. It does, however, yield 
to the exit and cue rhymes. And finally, in this classification of 
isolated rhymes according to position, are those which occur at 
the beginning of blank-verse passages, which link two consecutive 
speeches, or which, surrounded by blank verse, constitute a total 
speech. The first two of these are relatively rare, even m the early 
plays, and must be held as accidental unless sufficient justification 
can be found for them. 

In addition to these isolated rhymes are the passages of con- 
secutive rhyme. In these continuous passages such positions as 
speech-end or speech-pause, even scene-end and exit, can scarcely 
be granted any particular worth, smce the rhyme results from the 
medium used m the context rather than from the demands of the 
position 

Considered separately is the rhyme in prologues and epilogues, 
inductions and choruses, masques and plays withm plays It is 
just as shortsighted to count such external rhyme with the rhyme 
m the actual dramatic dialogue as to ignore it altogether, for while 
in some plays these elements are not intimately connected with 
the body of the piece, m others they constitute an immediate out- 
growth of the action Songs, on the other hand, are not considered 
at all, except when they are an mextricable part of the dramatic 
dialogue. 

With this brief explanation,* an exammation of the different 
classifications will now be made to see what Shakesjmare’s prac- 
tice was, to make some estimate of its artistic worth, and to ascer- 
tain whether the various usages m the organic development of the 
plays had anythmg to do widi the disappearance of rhyme.® 

Speech-End Ehyme 

One of the most characteristic uses of rhyme in Elizabethan 
drama is at the end of a blank-verse speech, a speech varying in 

1 Further notice of the classifications is given in Appendix B. 

s Fleay apparently discarded this approach "I thou^t at one time that the 
number of ‘tag-rhymes’ spoken by an actor at the end of a scene or on leaving the 
stage or at the end of an important speech might help us: but the rhyme-test in its 
usual shape gives more reliable results” (“On Metricu Tests,” m Ingleby, p. 59) 
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length from three to an indefinite number of lines. Many times 
this speech occurs at the end of an act or scene or before an en- 
trance or exit, thus giving the rhyme an added justification; but 
fully as often it appears somewhere within the body of the scene, 
with seemingly no raison detre other than the whim or caprice of 
the playwnght Occasionally, as in the regular appearance of 
rhyme every twelve or sixteen lines in Kyd’s Cornelia, the drama- 
tist followed some definite plan, but ordinarily if he was fond of 
rhyme he used it frequently, if not, spann^y, in neither case did 
he adhere to a fixed design. It is difficult, merefore, to determine 
why a rhyme was used m one place and not in another where the 
circumstances surroundmg each are similar. 

The speech-end rhyme in Shakespeare’s plays is no exception. 


Even in a scene generously filled with rhyme it is very difficult to 
explain why one speech closes with a couplet while a similar 
speech does not. The only positive statement which can be made 
IS that when a couplet appears at the end of a blank-verse, or even 
a prose, speech, it normally bears a certain relationship to what 
has preceded it. That relationship, though m most respects re- 
mainmg unchanged throughout Shakespeare’s plays, shows some 
slight but important alteration as the playwright achieves full 
mastery of his medium. 


The coimection, moreover, is not always a close one. At times 
the concluding couplet does not grow out of the speech, is not an 
organic unit of the thought-content which it follows, but stands 


alone and performs a separate function The most obvious exam- 
ple of this IS the use of the couplet to bid farewell, as in Richard II 
when the Duchess of Gloster, after finishing her passionate out- 
burst, adds, 


Farewell, old Gaunt! thy sometimes brother’s wife 
With her companion gnef must end her life.* 


Though this is m keeping with the general mood of the passage, 
there is an abrupt pause immediately before it, giving the couplet 
the same effect of isolation as Gaunt’s farewell couplet which fol- 
lows.® Occasionally, also, the rhymed lines are used to accompany 
a certam action performed by the speaker and seem designed to 
fit that action rather than to give color to the whole speech.* Else- 
where they stress a command for action or a deteimination of the 
speaker to perform a certam action, and while both these func- 


1 1 li. S4-6 Cf R J B n 1*3-4 * i u 36-7 

3 M V. m u 106-7 and Per n v 63-4 
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tions may be the logical concomitant of the preceding lines, the 
rhyme seems primarily intended to accentuate its own content. 
Such a rhyme is Bertram’s m A^s Well That Ends Well: 

I’ll send her straight away. To-morrow 
I’ll to the wars, she to her single sorrow.* 

A somewhat similar dissociation or isolation is to be noticed in 
speech-end couplets which the speaker himself thmks of as hav- 
ing a separate unity, that is, couplets containmg such mformation 
as reported speeches, messages, words of a supernatural origin, 
even prophecies, vows, and prayers. Most of these, of course, ap- 
pear as a natural outgrowth of the speech which they conclude, 
but the rhyme often seems justified by the content radier than by 
the rhetoncal relationship to the entire speech It is not surprising, 
either, that such matenal should be couched in rhyme, for m that 
way it is more memorable. ’Thus Kmg Henry V angrily delivers 
his message to the ambassadors of France: 

And teU the Dauphin 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 

When thousands weep more than did laugh at it.' 

The epigrammatic sharpness of the words will insure accurate de- 
livery. Also, the prophecies which appear at the ends of speeches 
seem naturally to resort to rhyme to make their impression on the 
hearers more mdehble Thus the Earl of Warwick, m 1 Henry VI, 
prophesies the outcome of a quarrel m a garden: 

This brawl to-day . . . 

Shall send between the red rose and the white 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night ' 

Or again, the solemn vow reported by the First Watchman in 3 
Henry VV gams in dramatic mtensity by means of its accompany- 
ing rhyme. 

’There is still another way in which a rhyme at the end of a 
speech might be considered as havmg a separate identity, or at 
least as performing a function not related solely to its position. 
This is when the rhyme, although at the end of a speech, bears a 
marked relation eidier to nearby speeches or to the scene as a 

4. n ui SIS-13 See also v. lu 69-70 

5 Hen V 1 11. 895-6. 6 n iv 1*4-7 

7. IV m 5-6 
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whole. Sometimes it begins an extended passage of rhyme, a^ 
thus seemingly introduces a heightenmg in the general tone of the 
scene;* but it is not necessary to have such a change of the poetic 
medium, for in Romeo and Juliet two couplets, the first at the end 
of a speech and the other following immediately, shift the mood 
of the scene from hatred and violence to love and lyricism, with- 
out changing the medium from blank verse to rhyme.* Occasion- 
ally it serves a function similar to that of the scene-end couplet by 
bringing to an effective close one part of the action before the be- 
ginnmg of the next, where there is no marked change of the poetic 
tone." In somewhat the same manner is the couplet used to con- 
clude a formal narrative, after which the interrupted dramatic ac- 
tion agam takes the attention of the audience. Thus Aegeon, in 
The Comedy of Errors, breaks off the sad account of his expen- 
ences with this couplet. 

O, let me say no morel 
Gather the sequel by that went before.^' 

Normally, however, the rhyme which appears at the end of a 
speech has a very close association with me speech as a whole. 
Tlus, of course, is to be expected. Also to be expected is the fact 
that rhyme, when thus reserved for the most important position 
m the speech, is used for one mam purpose— emphasis. Indeed, 
even the rhymes which are not mtimately connected with the 
thought of the speech seem usually to emphasize or to call par- 
ticular attention to somethmg, and the same might be said of the 
various other classifications to be discussed later, except, of course, 
the passages of consecutive rhyme For the one characteristic 
which nearly all Shakespeare's isolated rhymed lines have in com- 
mon is that they stand out from the rest of the dialogue to attract 
special notice to themselves or to what they signalize 

In accomplishmg its major design the speech-end couplet which 
is closely linked with its context is related m one of three ways: it 
either expresses a contrast, marks a climax, or forms a conclusion. 

For the first of these relationships Shakespeare had ample prac- 
tice. The English, or Shakespearian, sonnet, with its pattern of 
three quatrams and a couplet, displayed very clearly the ability 
of the couplet to give a sudden epigrammatic twist to the preced- 
ing thought. If example were need^ one might refer to Sonnet 30 

8 See for example T N iv i 6t-s and v i 133-4 

9 I i tai-4 10 See s Hen VI nt i. 3x5-6. 

11 1.1 95-6. Cf Per i Iv. 48-9, n i 137-40 
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wherein the poet, after bemoaning for twelve lines his “dear time s 
waste,** concludes with this graceful shift in attitude: 

But if the while I think on thee, dear fnend. 

All losses are restor’d and sorrows end. 

The same thought-pattern appears m many of the dramatic 
speeches which end with rhyme. Sometimes it is used in a serious 
speech charged with emotion. Pericles, having easily solved the 
riddle of Antiochus, addresses the daughter of die king with these 
words: 


You are a fair viol, and your sense the strings. 

Who, finger’d to make man his lawful music. 

Would draw heaven down, and all the gods, to hearken. 

But being play’d upon before your tune. 

Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime 

The rhyme here sharpens the contrast between what the girl 
could have been and what she actually was, thus making more 
forceful Pericles’ denunciation of her Even in less dramatic situa- 
tions one finds this use of rhyme In The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, for example, it differentiates merely between two courses of 
action, as Valentine, after cnticizmg his friend’s determination to 
live m sluggardly idleness at home instead of gomg abroad to see 
the wonders of the world, admits m a couplet that Proteus’ love is 
sufficient excuse for his actions.” Still another variation is the le- 
galistic couplet m Love’s Labours Lost, a play in which Shake- 
speare seems particularly mterested in formal rhetoric. After a 
long conditional passage, the Princess concludes with a contrary 
supposition. 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part, 

Neither intitled in the other’s heart ” 

This use of rhyme for contrast, though effective m serious or 
semi-senous passages, enjoys its greatest success where the effect 
desired is a comic one. Its natural tendency toward the epigram- 
matic twist gives it a pecuhar appropnateness, a fact which Shake- 
speare took advantage of even m his mature pieces. The speeches 
of the Bastard in King John are particularly nch m this use of the 
couplet, gaining a strong satiro-comic effect.” In one of his rhymes 

IX Per 1 I 8i-S Cf j Hen VI iv iv 14-15, iv vi 50-1 
is I i 9-10 14 V u 8xi-x 

15 See particularly n 1. 145-6 
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the contrast is even within the couplet itself, but since the speech 
which it concludes is a short one effect is in no way lessened 
by the compression: 

Your face hath got five hundred pound a year. 

Yet sell your face for five pence and ’t is dear.^* 

Several of the speeches of Apemantus, a blood-brother of the Bas- 
tard in manner and attitude, have a similar scoffing tone, hei^t- 
ened somewhat by the greater contrast between a rhymed couplet 
and the prose which precedes it ” One of the most interestmg and 
amusmg examples of this use of rhyme for comic contrast, finaUy, 
is in a speech of Dromio of Ephesus where the couplet deftly dis- 
patches an elaborate figure which Puttenham called Clymax, or 
the marching figure. 

She IS so hot because the meat is cold. 

The meat is cold because you come not home. 

You come not home because you have no stomach. 

You have no stomach having broke your fast. 

But we that know what ’t is to fast and pray 
Are pemtent for your default to-day ** 

This type of construction, however, is charactensbc of Shake- 
speare’s early period only. 

More common than the use of the speech-end couplet for con- 
trast or for an epigrammatic thrust is its use as an emphatic cli- 
max Because of its natural abihty to attract attention to itself and 
to heighten the effect by means of its position and construction, 
Shakespeare employs it frequently to “round off a speech of some 
length with a high-flown sentiment.”*'’ It is true that this use, par- 
ticularly m early plays where it is most common, has a tendency 
toward the bombastic Thus Bedford, m 1 Henry VI, rises to a 
shoutmg climax. 

Ten thousand soldiers with me 1 will take. 

Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake 

It is this same tendency, however, which makes the couplet par- 
ticularly well adapted to a speech of high patnotic fervor, conse- 
quently one finds many such rhymes m the history plays. Nearly 

i6 I 1 Ijs-s 17 Tim I 11 5 S-S and i u 6i-s. 

i8 p 17S ig C £ I u 47-5* 

to D L Chambers, p 18 

si. I 1 155-6 Cf rv lii tS-g, iv iv. 8-g 
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every time God and Saint George are coupled in a patriotic cry 
the poet uses rhyme.‘^ It is probably this tendency, also, which 
kept the couplet alive as a climax for the long Senecan soliloquies 
of Shakespeare’s villams. Thus, even as late as Othello, in a speech 
which by then had far outgrown m dramatic ease its earlier coun- 
terpart in Richard III,” the arch-villain lago finishes bis first so- 
liloquy with these mouth-filling Imes: 

I have ’t. It is engend’red Hell and night 

Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s bght.‘* 

Elsewhere the couplet is used for a much less bombastic climax, 
though usually it conveys a similar emotional heightening. Of all 
the plays of Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet and Richard II are 
probably the most abounding m this use of the couplet for an 
emotional climax. Indeed, there is a striking similarity in the po- 
etic mood of the two plays, a similarity wmch is made more no- 
ticeable by the high percentage of rhyme m both.*' Richard’s cry 
of anguish. 

Cry woe, destruction, rum, loss, decay, 

The worst is death, and death will have his day,*® 

reminds one of Juliet’s hnes. 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound. 

In that word’s death, no words can that woe sound ** 

Both speeches, it is to be noticed, employ Brachiologa, or the 
cutted comma,*' in order to get a further stylistic heightenmg, 
that IS, they give a list of similar words which do not change the 
meaning but which add to the weight of the expression The em- 
phasis is thus doubly enforced 

Curses, vows, and prayers, when closely related to the speech 
both in the grammatical construction and m the thought-develop- 

is See 3 Hen VI n lu go-i sg i i 1-40 

<4 1 lu 409-10 This couplet also closes the act 

25 Hardin Craig (Shakespeare A HisUmcal and CrUtad Study wtth Annotated 
Texts of Twenty-one Plays [New York, 1955], p gig) said the following of Rich- 
ard II “The play has a disproportionately large amount of rhyme for a date so late 
as 1595, but this may possibly be accounted lor on the ground that rhyme, bemg a 
conscious feature of composition, may be due to reaction or to some passing 
literary influence “ A safer conjecture would be that the rhyme is abundant be- 
cause Shakespeare felt it best brought out the poetac atmosphere which he had 
conceived for the play 

26 m iL iog-04. 27 m. U 125-6 

28 Puttenham, p 178 
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ment, produce this same effect of climax. King Henry’s passionate 
cry to God for forgiveness in 2 Henry IV, tliou^ an emotional 
climax in his long account to Hal of his seizure of the throne, 
seems almost an afterthought;®* but when Queen Isabel, m Henry 
V, prays for a blessing on the new alhance between two great 
kmgdoms, her final words form a well-prepared climax: 

That English may as French, French Englishmen, 

Receive each other. Cod speak this Amenl*° 

In a like manner the couplet occasionally brings to its oratorical 
zenith a passage of curses, such as Timon s bitter invective against 
mankmd which concludes: 

Let prisons swallow ’em. 

Debts wither ’em to nothmg, he men like blasted woods. 

And may diseases lick up their false bloodsl®* 

Finally m this category should be mentioned a use of rhyme 
which, though not emotional m content, nevertheless gives a sense 
of climax to a speech, that is the rhyme which closes a formal, 
graceful address Cupid, for example, m the early part of Timon 
and before the tone of the play turns to one of bitterness, rounds 
off a formal compliment to Timon with these words. 

The ear, 

Taste, touch, and smell, pleas’d from thy table nse. 

They only now come but to feast thme eyes ®* 

This same use is particularly effective in speeches of graceful wel- 
come, as in Portia’s greeting to Bassanio’s friends®* or Conn’s 
friendly mvitation to Rosalmd and Celia °* 

But much more common than these uses just discussed is the 
couplet which is used as some sort of conclusion to the speech A 
climax, to be sure, is a form of conclusion, but here a climax is 
thought of as a distinct heightenmg of poetic effect, usually hav- 
mg to do with some kind of emotional outcry A rhyme used in a 
conclusion, on the other hand, bears a predommant relationship to 
the thought rather than to the emotion of the speech. The emotion 
may be there, but it is not conspicuous. Also, though the couplet 

*9 IV V zig-go 50 V u 395-6 

31 Tim ly m 537-9 Cf y 1 55-6 

32 I u 131-3 Cf Mac i IV 20-1, Per n 1 148-9 

33 M V m u 315-16 

34 A Y L n IV 86-7 Cf Hen. V iv i 26-7 
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rounds o£F the speech in a somewhat similar manner, it does not 
necessarily result m a heightening of the poetic tone. The word 
conclusion, accordingly, is used here in a broad sense to indicate a 
variety of relationships, all of which are alike m that they lend a 
sense of finish to the speech and that they achieve that sense of 
finish through their pecuhar connection with the thought of the 
speech. 

Of the several principal relationships the sententious observa- 
tion supplies the largest number of rhymes Gnomic utterances are 
very common m Shakespeare’s plays— mdeed, m Elizabethan 
drama m general— but as they are used at the ends of speeches 
they often enjoy a rhetoncal as well as a moral value Usually such 
rhymes present a wise reflection which grows out of the content, 
sometimes as a mere afterthought, but more often as a judgment, 
a summary, or a restatement of the specific thought in terms of 
the abstract, m terms, that is, of its moral implications In The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, for example, Julia concludes her re- 
proaches to Proteus with an observation which passes judgment 
upon the subject under discussion* 

It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, 

Women to change their shapes than men their irunds,*' 

and while this type of sententious utterance is frequently used in 
the comedies to give a tone of senousness ( or at least of mock se- 
riousness it also appears in tragedies to create a tone of moral 
earnestness This gnomic couplet is also used to conclude un- 
rhymed passages which are wholly sententious, thus giving the 
rhymed lines almost a climactic effect," but at times the situation 
is somewhat altered, for the couplet may emphasize the applica- 
tion of the general gnomic remarks to the specific incident Such 
a rhyme is me conclusion of Rosalind’s advice to Phebe m As You 
Like It. 

Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer. 

Foul IS most foul, being foul to be a scoffer.*" 

There are several minor ways m which rhyme not containmg 
sententious matenal effects a conclusion to a speech It occasion- 
ally contains an explanation of the contents of the speech, as in 

35 V IV 108-09 

56 See L L L 1 1 *6-7, 1 1 31-a, M W u 11 S15-16 

37 H 7 IV V 8a-3, Tim iv in 492-3 

38 See Rich II i m 292-3. i in 302-03, Ham i m 43-4, m ul 22-3 

39 m V 61-2 Cf j Hen VI m m 19-20 
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The Comedy of Errors when Antipholus of Syracuse, after order- 
ing Dromio to prepare for immediate departure, explains. 

If everyone knows us and we know none, 

T is time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone.*® 

More often it accompanies a question, rhetorical or otherwise, 
which sums up the whole idea of the speech. An excellent exam- 
ple of this IS found in Henry V. The English king, having ad- 
uessed a long appeal to the Governor and citizens of Harfleur, 
concludes with these words: 

What say you? Wdl you yield, and this avoid. 

Or, gud^ in defence, be thus destroy’d?" 

The same effect is gamed elsewhere without means of the formal 
question Thus, Marcus Andromcus finishes his speech to the 
Romans with an implied question, a demand for a final decision. 

Speak, Romans, speak, and if you say we shall, 

Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall *’ 

In a less stately fashion, but with the same effect, Lucentio, in The 
Taming of the Shrew, concludes his graceful argument for the vir- 
tues of philosophy.*' 

Even these examples just noticed point to the one characteristic 
which makes the couplet particularly well fitted to conclude a cer- 
tain type of speech, namely, its ability to round off effectively a 
speech of formal argument C V Deane, speaking of the couplet 
in its use later m the rhymed heroic play, makes mis observation: 

French spoken verse requires the enridunent of rhyme, for without it it 
IS not sufficiently distinguishable from prose, while m Enghsh dramatic 
verse, which is not subject to this limilation, the employment of rhyme 
seems to modify the whole expression and tone of thought. In both 
languages, however, the couplet, with its capacity for antithesis and 
sententiousness, tends to the production of long, formally built-up 
arguments ** 

In the plays of Shakespeare the speech-end couplet shows this 
tendency, particularly m plays where the dialogue leans heavily 
upon argumentation. 

40 ni u 157-8 Cf Ham m iv 178-9 

41 m m 4S-3 Cf T C v iv 114-15 

4* T A V HI 135-6 43 T S m 1 13-14 

44 Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic Play (London, 1931), p 163 
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In many speeches, accordingly, the real strength of the argu- 
ment is reserved until the end, and there is given rhyme for double 
emphasis. Often this takes the form of a causal relationship. The 
situation is outlined, its implications are discussed, and then in the 
conclusion the actual cause of the situation is stated. Thus North- 
umberland, in 1 Henry IV, concludes his plea for his son with 
these words. 

Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my son 

Again, syllogistic reasoning is used. Emilia, in Othello, after as- 
serting that husbands, having strong desires, perform certam ills, 
declares that wives have the same desires, and then draws the 
logical conclusion* 

Then let them use us well, else let them know, 

The ills we do, their ills mstruct us so 

Sometimes the principle of climax is drawn upon a series of argu- 
ments IS presented, the most important reserved for the end and 
rhymed.*' And, at other times, the order of tlie thought is from the 
general to the specific, from the general discussion to the specific 
point of the argument In this way Adriana, in The Comedy of 
Errors, arrives at the real point of her shrewish beratmg of her 
supposed husband 

Keep them fair league and truce with thy true bed, 

I live distain’d, thou undishonoured ■“ 

These, then, are the major relationships between the rhyme 
which concludes a speech and the speech itself, for the most part 
there is little change to be noticed in the use of this type of cou- 
plet from the early plays to the late The purpose is almost always 
one of emphasis and, although there is a decrease in number, ex- 
amples of the principal types of relationship can be found m every 
period of Shakespeare’s dramatic career. But Fleay was not alto- 
gether right in discarding this “tag-rhyme” as a means of estimat- 
ing Shakespeare’s development, for a comparative study shows 
some interesting variations 

In the early plays rhyme very often accompanies a speech of 

45 I m *7-8 Cf C E V i 85-6 

46 IV ui 103-04 Cf T A i \ 7-8 

47 Rich TI i 1 ii*-3, T C n u 161-z 

48 n li 147-8 Cf John m 1 170-1, Rich Un u *4-7, M V in u 195-6 
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verbal play, where the rhyme is merely a further stylistic embel- 
lishment in a speech already highly stylized and artificial. In Ro- 
meo and Jtdiet a passage of oxymoron, which otherwise might 
have continued mdefimtely, is successfully rounded off with a 
couplet.*° In the same play, Capulet’s outcry at the death of his 
daughter, equalled m absurdity only by the earher Ecphonisis“" of 
the Nurse, uses the couplet merely as an additional ornament “ Or 
agam, one might mention Juhet s play on the word “I,” which is 
ultimately climaxed with a couplet." All the early plays abound in 
the ‘love of verbal resemblances’* which, as Badiurst rightly sup- 
posed, IS "connected with this love of rhyme 

Likewise, in the early plays rhyme which closes a speech is fre- 
quently dissociated from the mam part of the speech, that is, 
^ough it may appear m one of the relationships just discussed, it 
IS often not so closely coordinated with the body of the speech as 
it IS m the later plays This conclusion partially breaks down, of 
course, m such plays as Pericles and Ttmon of Athens, where there 
is reason to believe that at least some of the rhymes were added 
by another hand, but in general Shakespeare tends m the plays of 
his first period to conclude speeches with couplets which are either 
difficult to justify at all or which do not blend smoothly with the 
preceding lines 

With me gradual dimmution of rhyme, however, there becomes 
evident m the speech-end rhymes a new coordinating facility 
which results m rhetoncal and even grammatical unity Whereas 
m the early plays the couplet was nearly always a syntactical unit, 
m the later it often grows directly out of the grammatical con- 
struction But more important, the rhyme which m the early plays 
seems almost to be merely an embellishment tacked on to the 
speech becomes inseparably fused with the context in the later 
ones. 

The most striking examples of Shakespeare’s mature use of 
rhyme are to be found m Troilus and Cresstda, a play whose domi- 
nant charactenstic of argumentation and debate lends itself well 
to the natural tendency of the couplet to produce “long, formally 
built-up arguments ’’” An excellent example of this is Qie follow- 
ing speech of Aeneas 

49 I 1 187-8 50 Puttcnham, p 177 

51 rv V 6s-4 58 III II 48-51 

53 Charles Bathurst, Remarks on the Difference in Shakespeare’s Versification in 
Different Periods of his Life and on the Like Points of Difference in Poetry Geth 
eraBy (London, 1857), p 8 

54 Above, p 35 
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In the extremity of great and little. 

Valour and pride excel themselves in Hector, 

The one almost as infinite as all. 

The other blank as nothing. Wei^ him weD, 

And that which looks like pnde is courtesy. 

This Ajax IS half made of Hector s blood, 

In love whereof, half Hector stays at home. 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek 
This blended knight, half Troyan and half Greek." 

What Shakespeare is doing here— and it is characteristic of many 
of the speeches m this play— is roughly this, the speaker begins 
with a dual concept Perhaps he is taking opposites or parallels or, 
as m this case, two aspects of the same proposition First the one 
is discussed, then the otbctnJJligp, as m a Baconian essay, the two 
ideas are either restated or expanded. Finally, the conclusion is 
reached, in which both ideas are shown m their true relationship,"* 
and this conclusion is m rhyme It cannot be separated from the 
body of the speech without destro3ang the basic thought-struc- 
ture. It mi^t be said that the germ of such a speech is m the 
word-worrying of the earlier Shakespearian style, but here Shake- 
speare, somewhat like the metaphysical poets, is mterested m the 
subtle relationship between ideas rather than sounds. 

Thus, from this analysis of only the speech-end rhymes, certain 
suggestions can be found to explam partially the gradual diminu- 
tion of rhyme m Shakespeare’s dramas. On the one hand, rhyme 
m the early plays seemed closely associated with the playwright’s 
love for verbal similarities, which was expressed elsewhere m 
pirns, stichomythia, oxymoron, anaphora, and the like. As he de- 
veloped a more dramatic medium, however, this proclivity be- 
came less marked, and rhyme at the end of highly stylistic 
speeches also diminished On the other hand, as Shakespeare 
learned more successfully to coordmate rhyme with the rest of the 
speech, he tended more and more to reserve it for special effects, 
^ects which had to do not so much with the sound as with the 
thought-structure of the entire speech, but in this use the couplet, 
as Shakespeare unquestionably realized, is most easily adapted to 
speeches of formal argument. Accordingly, one should expect to 
find fewer couplets bemg used in those plays, or m those parts 
of plays, where the dramatic scheme does not call for any form 

55 IV V 78-86 Cf n ii 37-50, rv 1 54-66 

56 C/ M B Kennedy, “TTie Oration m Shakespeare,” Umoentty of Virginia 
Abstracts of Dissertations (CharlottesviUe, Virginia, 1937), pp 16—17 
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of argument. Even in passages of argument, moreover, one would 
expect a diminution in the use of speech-end rhyme; for rhyme in 
blank-verse dramas is essentially an embellislment, an external 
method of producing an effect. As Shakespeare developed his fa- 
cihty with nlank verse, he no longer neraed effects outside his 
accepted medium; and thus rhyme is held more in reserve. 

There is still a further observation which throws light on the 
diminution of the speech-end rhyme. The method in this chapter 
has been to examine Shakespeare’s actual practice, to look at the 
rhyme in its context, and m every case, whether the rhymed line 
be in doggerel, heroic, or some other measure, it always consti- 
tutes a fidl close to the speech Occasionally it is followed by an- 
other line, frequently a short one, but this line is rarely an organic 
part of the speech In Shakespeare’s early plays, moreover, nearly 
all the speeches end with a full hne, whether the verse is rhymed 
or unrhymed, but as he developed in mastery of his medium the 
speeches tend more and more to end with a segment of a hne. 
Statistics show an increase of these broken ends from none at all 
in the early Henry VI plays to as high as 391 in Cymbeline ” Al- 
though it can scarcely be mamtam^ that the disappearance of 
rhyme brought about this gradual increase in broken speech end- 
ings, it can be mamtained with some assurance that the converse 
IS true. Smce rhyme demands a full close to a speech, and since 
Shakespeare, m his development toward dramatic freedom, in- 
clmed toward a speech structure whose last hne is divided with 
the first Ime of the next, rhyme had to give way. 

Speech-Pause Rhyme 

Closely associated with the speech-end rhyme is the rhyme 
which marks a pause withm a blank-verse speech, a pause com- 
monly indicated by a semi-colon, colon, or period. This classifica- 
tion is made here for the first time Heuser, who alone attempted 
a complete hstmg of the couplets under their general uses, failed 
to notice it, possibly because none of the earlier critics had no- 
ticed it either. In a comment upon a couplet from Richard III, 
however, he gave a suggestion for this classification. “V, 3.171- 
172 schhesst nicht geradezu die Rede, sondem bezeichnet einen 
starken Schluss innerhalb derselben;”* but he dismissed the ma- 
jority of such rhymes as accidental 

59 E K Chambers, n, 401 Cf Frederick S FuUmg, “The Speech-Ending Test 
Apphed to Twenty of Shakspere’s Plays,” MSS Trans v-vn (1897-99), 457-8 

1 p 245 
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Some of these couplets may be accidental, but that well over 
fifty of them, all markmg more or less strongly a break m the 
movement of the speech, do so without the design of the play- 
wright IS not credible Furthermore, an examination of the plays 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries and predecessors clearly shows 
that this use of the couplet was not uncommon. In such a play as 
The Tragical Reign of Seltmus (1594), for example, there are more 
speech-pause than speech-end couplets, and m others the speech- 
pause are second in number only to the speech-end rhymes, nor 
was Shakespeare without precedent m this use of rhyme, for The 
Spanish Tragedy offers many excellent examples, and even Tam- 
burlaine, despite Marlowe’s opposition to rhyme in general, shows 
the speech-pause rhyme occasionally. Since Shakespeare availed 
himself of the other uses of rhyme found m his predecessors and 
early contemporaries, there is no reason to suppose he should not 
have done so with this 

As might be expeeted, the speech-pause rhyme, like the speech- 
end rhyme, is often separable from the stnicture of the entire 
speech It may centre attention upon some important piece of in- 
formation which, if the playwright were m a rhymmg mood, 
would be rhymed regardless of its position m its context. A good 
example of this is the prophecy. Whether the lines contammg the 
prophecy appear at the beginning, middle, or end of a speech, or 
even stand alone, one should not be surpnsed to find them 
rhymed Thus Queen Margaret, m Richard III, pauses in one of 
her long diatribes agamst the long to predict his fast approachmg 
doom 


But at hand, at hand, 

Ensues his piteous and unpitied end.’’ 

So, too, the titular hnes of Measure for Measure are rhymed to call 
them to the particular attention of the audience and not to indi- 
cate any change in the movement of the speech,* and the two epi- 
taphs which appear withm blank-verse speeches in Titnon axe 
rhymed for the same reason * 

In some cases this couplet withm the body of the speech gives 
the impression of being an mteipolation either by the playwright 
or by some other hand In the following passage from Pericles, for 
example, the couplet contributes nothing to the speech but its 


* IV IV 73-4 

4 rv ill s8o-i,v m 3-4 
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general wisdom and can be discarded without any real break in 
Uie sense: 

But I must tell you, now my thoughts revolt, 

For he’s no man on whom perfections wait 
That, knowing sm within, will touch the gate. 

You are a fair viol, and your sense the strings. 

Who, finger’d to make man his lawful music. . . ° 

Indeed, many of the gnomic utterances which appear in Timon of 
Athens and die first two acts of Pericles seem like mterpolations. 

Generally, however, speech-pause rhyme seems to perform a 
function organic to the speech in which it appears, a function 
varying according to the degree to which it alters the thought- 
progression of the speech Frequently it merely mdicates a light 
pause, with the rhyme and its accompanymg punctuation merely 
a kmd of stage-direction for the actor to come to a full stop, to 
raise or lower his voice, or to do whatever else the context may de- 
mand. Here and there the rhyme seems to lend a cadence to a 
long sentence within the speech, thus strengthening the normal 
mark of punctuation and the pause which it indicates “ Elsewhere 
it marks a change, however slight, m the tone of the speech or the 
tenor of thought. Thus, in Ttmon, a couplet which accentuates the 
penod m a long sentence also introduces a change in the poetic 
medium from blank verse to rhyme,’ and m 3 Henry Via. rhyme 
heralds a distinct heightening of the emotional tone of one of the 
King’s soliloquies' 

Would I were dead! if God’s good will were so, 

For what is in this world but gnef and woe?* 

Prior to this couplet Henry has been thmking of the troubles of 
his reign, but wifli the rhyme he begins a passage of morbid self- 
deprecation The following couplet from die same play climaxes 
a senes of rhetoncal questions which present one pomt of view: 

Was’t you that revell’d m our parliament. 

And made a preachment of your high descent?* 

and the speech contmues with a somewhat different approach to 
the same idea In 2 Henry VI a couplet is used within the speech 
to focus certam general comments upon a specific situation, with 

5 I i 78-82 Cf n lu 62-3 

6 Rich H n 1 18-ig, Tim ii 11. 5-8 

7 IV l 35-^ 

9 I IV 71-2 
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the ensuing lines stating an opposite point of view.*" Indeed, this 
use of the couplet to mark the transition between two opposed 
attitudes is one of the most common functions of the speech-pause 
rhyme. Usually it is a grammatical, or at least a rhetorical, part of 
die first point of view, markmg a strong pause before the begin- 
ning of the opposmg view. 

It is apparent from this discussion that the speech-pause rhyme 
bears a l^ship with the speech-end rhyme, which performs many 
similar funchons. Though the examples discussed so far mark only 
a kmd of transition from one part of the speech to another grow- 
ing immediately out of it, there are many rhymes m this division 
which emphasize a much stronger break m the speech, a break 
sufficiently complete to give the effect of two distmct speeches 
without the intervenmg words of another speaker In Richard III, 
for example, a couplet forms the rhetorical conclusion to a lengthy 
passage of anaphora, and the speech continues in a lower stylistic 
level, almost as if some interruption had changed the mood and 
direcfaon of the speech ** But even more marked is the deliberate 
change of subject initiated by the couplet in such a passage as the 
opening lines of Twelfth Night Here Orsmo, meditatmg on the 
beauties of music, puts a stop to his thoughts (and probably to the 
music) with these lines: 

EnoughI no morel 

T is not so sweet now as it was before,’* 

and then undertakes to anatomize the fantasies of love. Similarly 
Hamlet winds up one thought, dismissmg it from his mind with 
the words, 

O, ’t IS most sweet 

When in one line two crafts directly meet,’* 

and then turns his attention to other matters. The same effect is 
gained by a change of address within the speech, when, as in the 
passage noticed by Heuser,’* the speaker turns from the person 
to whom he has been speakmg and begms talking to another. 
Here the Ghosts of the Fnnces finish their words to Richmond 
with the couplet. 

Sleep, Richmond, sleep m peace, and wake in joy. 

Good angels guard thee from the boar’s aimoyl’* 

10 m 1 xos-og Cf T A V iu 164-5 

11 IV IV 103-04 1* I 1 1-8 

IS Ham m Iv sog-10 Cf Cy rf u *86-7, v u 6-7. 

14 See above, p 39 

15 Rich III V m 155-6 Cf I Hen VI rr 1 16-17, H / v ill 175-6 
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and then continue with dieir ominous words to Richard. The 
speedi-pause couplet, accordingly, has the same e£Eect of finality 
as the speech-end couplet and acquaints the audience clearly with 
the change in direction of the remarks. 

The speech-pause rhymes do not constitute a large division, and 
are used rather sparmgly by Shakespeare after the earhest of his 
plays. It is understandable that the early history plays, where the 
style tends to be heavy, with strong, well-marked penods, are 
most aboundmgm this t^e of rhyme. The early comedies, thou^ 
full of rhyme, have scarcely any speech-pause rhymes; the trage- 
dies and later histoiy plays and comedies have somewhat more. 
With the disappearance of the speech-end rhyme came a more 
rapid disappearance of the speech-pause, probably because it was 
felt as more artificial. Smce the end of the speech is logically the 
most emphatic part of it, and smce rhyme, as Shakespeare uses it 
in his mature plays, is generally for emphasis, any rhyme which 
appears within the body of a blank-verse speech tends to destroy 
the effect of the whole and centre the attention on one of the 
parts Both poetically and dramatically this is weak, and Shake- 
speare, who naturally thought m terms of the speech unit, the 
entire speech, early learned to reserve this pause rhyme for special 
effects. 

This brings up the problem, however, of Timon of Athens, Peri- 
cles, and Cymbeline, all late plays and all containing a relatively 
high number of speech-pause rhymes It is possible, of course, that 
these passages are un-Shakespeanan, perhaps the work of Middle- 
ton, Tourneur, or Webster, but even so the technical reasons for 
the high number of speech-pause rhymes remain to be explamed. 

The explanation seems to he m two facts. First, the majonty of 
the speeim-pause rhymes, particularly m Pericles, which has the 
highest number, are of a gnomic quality m keeping with the gen- 
eral tone of the plays It is common for Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries to phrase their sententious utterances in such a way 
that the audience can set them down in their tables^ and carry 
them away These gnomic utterances, again particularly in Peri- 
cles, are rather poorly mtegrated with the rest of the speech and, 
though not out of keeping with the general tone of senousness 
and social criticism, might well have been interpolated to meet 
some particular demand. Secondly, in Pericles and Cymbeline 
many of the speech-pause couplets, taken in conjunction with a 
followmg couplet and the blank-verse line which intervenes, form 

i6 Ham. i v. 107 
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a kind of stanza in which the first couplet is used not so much for 
itself as for the effect of the whole, ^^en this appears, as it usu- 
ally does, at the end of a speech or of a scene, it gives the effect 
of a delayed cadence, the first couplet suggesting the conclusion, 
the blank-verse Ime intemiptmg it, and the second couplet finally 
resolving it.^' Thus, mstead or actually having a speech-pause 
rhyme and then an end rhyme, there is m effect a double-tag with 
a single-lme mterruption Although this use appears once m an 
earlier play,‘“ it is only in these later plays that it becomes a 
marked characteristic 

Speech-Beginning, Speech-Link, and Single-Speech Rhymes 

In Shakespeare’s plays there are numerous isolated rhymes 
which are difficult both to classify and to explain In many cases it 
is impossible to determine whether the sound similarity, resultmg 
from words important to the sense of the lines, was not a mere 
accident. When tins rhyme appears at a strong position m the con- 
text, such as at exits or speech-ends, unless the play is almost en- 
tirely devoid of rhyme, the probability is that the rhyme was in- 
tentional, but when, as is often the case, it appears m a place 
where neither Shakespeare nor his fellow playwrights seem par- 
ticularly inclmed to use it and where it does not produce any stnk- 
mg effect, then it must be held seriously m doubt 

The rhymes to be discussed m this section are a mixed group 
Some of them, despite their not bemg used in the stronger posi- 
tions,’ are indisputably intentional and perform a function of gen- 
uine value to the dramatic structure, others, just as full-sounding 
rhymes, add nothing to their context and thus, particularly in the 
later plays, are questionable The first, and least extensive, group 
consists of rhymes which occur at the beginning of speeches of 
three or more lines, the second, of rhymes which bind together 
either two long speeches or two speeches of a single hne each, and 
the third, of couplets which themselves constitute the complete 
speech of a single speaker. All three, to be sure, show similanties 
m subject matter and poetic quahty, but they are sufBciently dif- 
ferent in their effect to merit separate discussion 

The use of rhyme at the begmiung of speeches is not character- 

17 See Per i i 76-7,1 1 igj-g, Cy rv 11 286-7, v u 6-7 

18 John I 1 142-3 

I The strong positions for isolated rhymes are scene- and act-end, speech-end, 
cue and exit 
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istic of Shakespeare nor, for that matter, of his contemporaries.^ 
Thou^ there are approximately thirty such rhymes in his plays, 
many in later plays are probably unmtentional, and even some in 
the early plays do not seem to be used with a definite purpose. 
When there is a definite purpose, the couplet is often not so much 
an mtegral part of the speech as a separate unit intended solely to 
emphasize its own contents. Thus, the couplet which begms a 
speech near the end of Macbeth is used as an epitaph over young 
Siward and not as a strikmg openmg to a long passage of lamenta- 
tion: 

He’s worth no more: 

They say he parted well, and paid his score 
And so, God be with himl* 

The very brevity of this father’s dismissal of his son’s death, of 
course, gives it its power, but the rhyme helps to attract momen- 
tarily the attention of the audience without drawmg it away from 
the more important business of the scene Thus also, a nddle be- 
gms a speech in Measure for Measure* where the rhyme is to be 
explained solely on the grounds that Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries were fond of rhyming nddles. 

In two or three cases this rhyme at the hegmnmg of speeches is 
used to mark the change from one medium to another, a function 
frequently performed by rhyme m other positions. For example, in 
Julius Caesar, a play with only a moderate amount of rhyme, a 
couplet mtroduces blank verse after a passage of prose," and in 
Measure for Measure a rhyme begms a prose passage after some 
Imes of verse." Mechanical as this device is, it is not without effec- 
tiveness, particularly where the change of medium also marks a 
distmct change in the tone of the scene ' 

When integrally a part of the speech, speech-beginning rhyme 
is quite similar to rhyme at the end of a speech. Where the latter 
serves normally to round off the passage with a strong cadence, 
the former tends to begin the passage with similar forcefulness. 
Several times, mdeed, the rhyme seems merely a poetic link with 
what has gone before, a link which serves to continue the musical 

2 M Meiners (p 31) says that such a use is not uncommon in Webster, "Auch 
im Anfang einer Rede und in der Mitte bei besonders dramatischen Stellen findet 
sich der Reim ” 

3 V viii 51-3 4 V i 184-5 

5 I i ^ 6 IV 1 14-15 

7 Cf GerSti^JgKmit, IHe Abgrenzung zwUchen vers und prosa In den 
dramen Shokespe^RTKonigsberg, igi8) 
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quality of the verse. This is particularly noticeable when the 
speech-beginning follows immediately upon a speech-end or even 
a sinde-speech couplet. Accordmgly, in Romeo and Juliet, a 
speech which follows an exit couplet begins with a couplet, thus 
maintaining the poetic mood which might naturally drop with the 
departure of one of the principal actors,* and m 2 Henry VI 
Gloucester’s answer to Margaret’s accusing couplet begins with a 
couplet in order not to sound less emphatic.® Vl^ere the rhyme is 
not used for such a poetic hnk, it seems intended primanly to give 
the passage a forceful openmg. An excellent example of this is the 
followmg rhyme from the great trial scene in The Merchant of 
Venice, a scene m which, with perfect mastery, Shakespeare ma- 
mpulates his medium to fit the various emotional changes m the 
action; 

Tarry, Jew. 

The law hath yet another hold on you.*® 

Although this IS the only couplet m the scene and although else- 
where such a rhyme might easily be considered accidental, its use 
here to call attention to the passage m which the tide is com- 
pletely turned against Shylock is so dramatic as to make it almost 
certaiidy a deliberate rhyme 

In speeches of high passion this openmg rhyme also appears to 
good effect This is true, of course, only when the tone of the en- 
tire speech is consistently passionate, otherwise the emphasis 
gained by the opening rhyme throws the rest somewhat into the 
shadow and weakens die effect of the whole A good example is to 
be seen in Macbeth when, with the reappearance of the ghost, the 
frenzied Macbeth tries to bolster up his courage with 

What man dare, I dare. 

Approach thou hke the rugged Russian bear ** 

'The ensuing hnes continue the heightened effect of the openmg 
by a succession of vivid and temble images. In a like manner a 
couplet occasionally begins speeches of mtense anger, such as old 
York’s bitter invective against the cnminal foolishness of Richard 
IF® and Gloucester’s heated criticism of the church in I Henry 
VI** 


8 V iii i6i-Z 
JO IV 1 346-7 
IS Rich II II I 163-4 


9 n i 190-1 

II ni IV 99-100 Cf m IV 69-70 
13 I I 33-4 
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The gradual disappearance of this sort of rhyme is easily under- 
standable. In the first place, it seems never to have appealed 
stron^y to Shakespeare, who, even in his early plays, used it spar- 
ingly and with no very marked effect. When it appears in the later 
plays, it must either be labeled unintentional or recognized as 
existmg for an effect which only seldom is related to the entire 
speech. In the second place, it tends, along with much of the other 
rhyme in the early plays, to accompany some highly stylized pat- 
tern which Shakespeare rapidly abandoned in his dramatic 
growth.** And in the third place, it is not compatible with the 
normal tendency of the heroic couplet to develop toward formal 
argumentation; for, because of its shifting the emphasis to the be- 
giiming, it weakens the structure of the entire speech. Even in 
speeches of high emotion the emphatic opening rhyme places too 
much strain upon the following blank verse 

Because of its weaknesses, speech-begmning rhyme was re- 
stncted m use even m the very early plays where rhyme in general 
was used freely Speech-link rhyme, on the other hand, because of 
its ability to produce certain highly desirable dramatic effects, is 
to be found in generous portions even in Shakespeare’s more ma- 
ture plays As it is used here, the term “speech-link rhyme” refers 
actually to two slightly different uses of rhyme The one is where 
the couplet binds together two speeches, one of which is more 
than a single line in length, the other, where it binds two smgle- 
line speeches The latter is much more common and generally 
more effective, but even the former appears at times to good ad- 
vantage. 

It was seen that the speech-beginning rhyme often serves as a 
link with the concluding rhyme of the preceding speech, usually 
with the effect of maintaining the poetic level of the passage The 
speech-hnk rhyme which connects two long speeches performs 
the same function but does it more neatly and efficiently Where 
the former merely gives the impression of unity by continuing the 
verse pattern, the latter tightens the bond by fusing the connect- 
ing hnes into a stylistic unit. It is this fact, indeed, which probably 
limits the use of this type of speech-link rhyme to a few cases, and 
those only in the early dramas, such close couplmg lends itself 
well to only smgle-lme speeches where the effect of rapid dialogue 
is needed. In a passage from J Henry VI, this rhyme connecting 

J4 See R / I 1 177-8, iv v 84-5. 
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longer speeches is very dramatic. The Bishop of Winchester, in a 
heated argument with the Duke of Gloucester, makes this threat, 

Gloucester, thou wilt answer this before the Pope, 

and receives the tauntmg reply, 

Winchester goose, I cry, “A ropel a rope!”“ 

It must be noticed that Gloucester continues with another rhymed 
couplet, otherwise, just as with the speech-beginnmg rhyme, the 
level of passionate excitement might be lowered. 

It IS much more common to find a single line rhyming with the 
final line of a long speech By means of this device, Shakespeare 
produced some very striking effects, humorous and serious alike. 
A well-known example is at the end of one of the Nurse’s garrulous 
monologues m Romeo and Juliet: 

Nurse "Wilt thou not, Jule?” It stinted and said, “Ay.” 

Jul And stmt thou too, I pray thee, nurse, say I 

Here too the rhyme is used for emphasis Though its primary the- 
atrical result IS probably a comic one, it gives a forceful, emphatic 
close which demands attention, and if anything could distract the 
Nurse from her own reflections, this might be expected to do it. 

The ability of the linking rhyme to emphasize the content of the 
second line makes it well adapted to sharp, forceful answers In 
the classifications discussed earlier, the couplet, for the most part, 
was a imit, the emphasis customarily being divided alike on both 
hnes Here, however, the couplet is in effect two distmct Imes, 
with the dramatic strength of the second line bemg magnified by 
the rhyme with the first Tims, m the following passage, also from 
Romeo and Juliet, a play which contains a high number of speech- 
link rhymes, the final line of old Capulet’s speech is merely a kind 
of auxiliary to Tybalt’s angry reply. 

Cap Show a fair presence and put off these frowns. 

An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast 
Tyb It fits, when such a villain is a guest 

An interesting vanation in this use of speech-link rhyme for a 
heated answer is m an earlier passage where Tybalt divides a 
quatram with Benvolio, but here much of the sharpness is lost. 

15 1 lii 5*-3 Cf rv ui 3«>-3, T A v 1 49-52 

16 I m 57-8 Cf Cy IV 11 **8-9 17 i v 75-7 
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The delayed rhyme scarcely conveys the tenseness of the situa- 
tion.^* 

It is this same emphasis on the second line which enables the 
speech-link rhyme to produce a humorous, sometimes caustic, an- 
swer. In The Comedy of Errors this is done by means of a triplet, 
the answer in a single line rhyming with the couplet of the pre- 
vious speaker,” and m Antony and Cleopatra, by means of two 
rhymmg iambic lines of only three feet each, which speed up the 
reply and intensify its effect -* This rhyme even makes possible the 
dramatic outlining of a smgle-hne aside m which the speaker 
makes some comment on the words of the previous speech. Thus 
Thaisa’s emotional aside, in Pericles, is really a kmd of answer to 
her father’s weak praise of Pericles. 

Sim He’s but a country gentleman, 

Has done no more than other kmghts have done. 

Has broken a staff or so, so let it pass 
That [Aside ] To me he seems hke diamond to glass 

The rhyme, of course, helps mdicate to the audience that the line 
IS really an aside, but because it is surrounded by uiirhymed 
asides, the rhyme here must be primarily to express the emotional 
intensity of Thaisa’s reaction 

When the speeches are only a single line in length, however, 
this speech-link rhyme enjoys its greatest success In the examples 
just examined, where the rhyme is divided between two speeches 
of unequal length, the sharpness of the second Ime is undoubtedly 
effective, particularly when it is an answer or reply to the speech 
which it follows, but if the speeches are both of only a single line, 
the resultant balance makes possible a grace and rapidity which 
IS very well suited to produce certam special dramatic effects 

In senous plays this type of rhyme is commonly used at times of 
violent action where the desired effect is one of mtense rapidity. 
The couplets frequently appear in multiples, depending upon the 
amount of action which has to be accomplished For example, m 
Titus Androntcus, Titus’ stabbing of his wronged daughter is ac- 
companied by rhyme and then foUowed by two highly passionate 
speeches, rhymed, in which he explains the reason for his deed.** 
A generous sprinklmg of such lines is to be found in the early his- 
tory plays, where rhyme is frequently called on to accompany 
some startling action. The murdermg of Punce Edward, m 3 Henry 

i8 I 1 75-8 19 I n 51-s Cf 3 Hen VI zv iv 14-16 

SO n vu 99-100. SI n ui 53-6 ss v ui 46-9 
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VI, is accomplished in two thrusts, each one prefaced with a sin- 
gle rhyming Ime: 

Glou. Sprawl’st thou? Take that, to end thy agony. [Stabs him.] 

Clar. And there’s for twitting me with perjury. [Stabs him ]” 

Such hnes may almost be said to take the place of the stage direc- 
tions;®* but the purpose is a stylistic one as well The couplet, by 
hnkmg these short speeches to one another, succeeds m giving to 
the dialogue a quick, energetic pace and to the action a strong fi- 
nality. Although this finahty is more marked in the single-speech 
rhyme, even m the present group it appears to advantage. 

An angry, passionate exchange of words between two charac- 
ters IS not uncommonly couched m rhyme, because here again the 
tone IS one of rapidity and excitement, and the single-lme unit 
makes for compression and sharpness. Demetrius and Lysander, 
like two fighting cocks, prepare to come to blows with these words : 

Dem I say I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too 

Of course, this is all midsummer madness, and the audience per- 
haps sees behmd the lines and realizes that this strutting, serious 
as it is to the two bewitched youths, will result m nothmg It is a 
curious fact that Shakespeare rather frequently makes use of rhyme 
to mdicate a certam artificiality or insincerity either m the situa- 
tion as a whole or m the particular words of the speaker whose 
real mtentions are being belied ** Demetrius and Lysander are m 
dead earnest, but the situation mto which they have been thrust 
IS fantastic; and this rhyme, after many lines of blank verse, might 
seem to indicate the absurdity of the fight A similar use of the 
speech-hnk rhyme is to be seen m Romeo and Juliet where the 
word play m the hnes pomts to a certain falseness in the emo- 
tions ” 

A pnncipal use of the speech-lmk rhyme is in passages whose 
tone is comic The same rapidity which gives vigor to speeches of 
high passion or of dramatic activity, in speeches of a comic turn 
lends a sparkle and bnlhance which is so effective that Shake- 
speare continues to employ this type of rhyme up to his very latest 
^ays 

*3 V V 39-40 Z4 See T A v 1 47-8 

*5 M N D m u *54-5 *6 See David, p 35 

>7 m IV 7-8 One naturally thinks of the temble bewailing over the supposed 
death of Juliet (iv v ) Here various stylistic devices are used to create a sense of 
artificiality Cf rr I 18-ai 
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Althou^ it was strengthened by the stichomythia which Eliza- 
bethan drama took from the plays of Seneca, such a use of rhyme 
is indigenous to English comedy. In the early Tudor comedies, 
with rhyme the accepted medium, there are many passages of 
smgle-line dialogue whose rapidity of delivery determmes the ef- 
fectiveness of the wit Much of this, as for example in Gammer 
Gurtons Needle, is a coarse sort of humor most easily expressed 
by the doggerel lines which appear even m the early plays of 
Shakespeare. 

Smce Shakespeare’s doggerel has received considerable atten- 
tion,’'® it will be necessary to give only a brief notice of it here In 
general it is used only m smgle-hne, divided rhymes, principally 
for a comic effect, and, as Malone observed,"" it appears mostly m 
the early plays While one immediately thinks of The Taming of 
the Shrew, a relatively late play for its high number of doggerel 
rhymes, there is reason to suspect here a revision or a reworkmg 
of an earher version *“ Although an occasional speech-link rhyme 
in doggerel is to be found as late as As You Like I#,“" Shakespeare 
soon learned to prefer prose or a more legitimate verse to this 
vulgar metre m passages of rapid comic dialogue 

Doggerel is chiefly reserved for the speeches of comic figures, 
usually those of the lower order. In Love’s Labours Lost, The 
Comedy of Errors, and The Two Gentlemen of Verona it appears 
mamly m the mouths of clowns,*’ but it is not limited to these 
characters. Oliphant, speaking of The Comedy of Errors, said 

One might reasonably assert (as has often been asserted) that Shakspere 
made the Dromios speak in doggrel because it suited their characters, 

28 See particularly the following G Konig, G Saintsbury, vol n, Paul Reyher 

*9 PP 506-07 

so See F G Fleay, “The Authorship of the Taming of the Shrew,” N S S 
Trans i, 87-8, Ellis, N S S Trans i, iig, E H C Oliphant, "Shakspcre’s Plays 
An Examination,” Modem Language Hevtew iv (1909), 343 

31 III 111 96-8 

32 Reyer (p 77) summarizes the disappearance of doggerel m Shakespeare's 
tune as follows “Peu a pcu, ce ‘Doggerel’ qui consistc en vers manqu4s par suite 
de I’lgnorance du po^te, ou de propos d4hber6 en vue de produue un effet comique, 
ce ‘Doggerel’ sans mesure, ou, si je puis dire, d’une mesure approximative, se fait 
plus rare La technique du vers s'amiliore, grace k une grande pratique et k I’ktude 
des questions de versification D’autre part, la prose est le mode d’expression adoptk 
pour les rkles de gros comique Mais le ‘Doggerel’ ne disparait point pour cela, il 
rev^t de nouvelles formes, en reprend d’anciennes quelque peu modifi^, et, entre 
les mams des nmailleuis d’une part, des satinques et des humonstes de I’autre, U 
est encore destlnk k tenir dans la poksie anglaise une place mtkressante ” 

33 Konig, PP 118-19, Reyher, PP 70-1 
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but in m, i, Antipholus of Ephesus, Angelo, and Balthazar all speak 
the dialect of Dronuo.” 

A sunilar case of a high character speaking doggerel is in The 
Merchant of Venice when Portia closes a highly euphuistic prose 
scene with this couplet: 

Come, Nerissa. Sirrah, go before. 

Whiles we shut the gates upon one wooer, another knocks 
at the door.”" 

The speech-lmk rhyme in regular metres is to be found scat- 
tered throughout the dramas when an effect of clever repartee is 
desired, except m the very latest works, where rhyme of any sort 
IS used sparmgly. While it occurs most frequently m certain of the 
comedies, it is by no means confined to them In 1 Henry VI, Mar- 
garet, who has let her mind wander from the subject, conceals the 
fact with a clever response 

Suf Lady, wherefore talk you so? 

Mar I cry you mercy, ’t is but quid for quo 

Again, m Romeo and Juliet, a play whose tragic mood is fre- 
quently interrupted by effects belonging to comedy, the clever 
sallies of wit between various of the characters call on rhyme to 
heighten their comic tone In the comedies which avail them- 
selves of the humor of rapid dialogue, however, this use of rhyme 
IS most appropnate and most effective At times the rhyme takes 
on the characteristics of stichomythia, as m this couplet from The 
Taming of the Shrew 

Bap The gain I seek is, quiet in the match. 

Gre No doubt but he hath got a quiet catch,'* 

but elsewhere it produces the same effect without the repetition 
of any smple word An mterestmg use is in the following triplet 
from Loves Labour’s Lost 

Prin Some merry mockmg lord, behke, is ’t so? 

[Mar ] They say so most that most his humours know. 

Prin Such short-liv’d wits do wither as they grow 

84 p 350 85 I U 146-7 

36 V m io8-og 57 u 1 3»-3 

38 II 1 33^-3 Cf R J IV i 18-S1 Bhymed stichomythia is chaiacteristic of 
the Senecan tragedies written by the Pembroke school, but appeared rarely m the 
professional tragedies (see A M Witherspoon, p gi) 

39 n i 52-4 Cf n 1 111-13, m 1 60-s 
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Here the rhyme is extended into a triplet*” and the grace of the 
lyrical banter is mcreased. Then too, the striking alliteration adds 
to the general tone of gaiety. 

The Taming of the Shrew is particularly rich in this use of 
rhyme, a fact which is explicable by the nature of the humor m 
this play. In such a play as 1 Henry IV the humor, though of sev- 
eral sorts, is mostly the result of the dominating personality of 
FalstafF. This is not to say that there is no lively exchange of wit 
in the comic scenes, for actually the Prince and Sir John join more 
than once in verbal conflict, but most of the humor is of a broad 
sort, often raucous and coarse Or again, in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream the comedy— at least that of Bottom and his fellows— is 
crude and mechanical, dependmg for its effectiveness mostly upon 
the grotesque m character and situation In both these plays, 
moreover, the comic scenes are m prose, a medium character- 
istically used by the low-comedy figures m Shakespeare In The 
Taming of the Shrew, however, and in parts of The Comedy of 
Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost, and even Romeo and Juliet, the 
method used to produce a comic effect is somewhat different In 
the first place, the comic figures are not from the lower classes but 
generally belong to the level of society which has at least come ' 
into contact with education and refinement In the second place, 
their humor grows not so much out of situation, though this natu- 
rally is involved, as out of the nimbleness of their wits. FalstafT s , 
wit, to be sure, is nimble, but he is prone to fall back upon gross- 
ness Petruchio, m The Taming of the Shrew, is not above coarse- 
ness, particularly when he designs to shock the shrewish Kate, but 
Petruchio is essentially a gentleman who, like Biron, engages with 
delight in the sophisticated banter of his class. Thus, even the 
doggerel rhymes which link two speeches m this play tend to re- 
flect an intellectual, courtly grace, a clever repartee which, in 
Shakespeare’s works, belongs pnncipaUy to the high-comedy char- 
acters It IS the particular province of the speech-hnk rhyme, 
therefore, to accompany a rapid sally of wit which generally bears 
with it some flavor of sophistication 

This means, of course, that the speech-link rhyme is hmited ml 
use to those plays where such an effect is in harmony with the\ 
general nature of the piece It would appear grossly inappropriate 
to have Falstaff and Hal arguing m graceful rhymed pentameters. 
It would seem equally mappropnate to convert the gracefully 

40 See J Schipper (A History of English Versification [Oxford, igio], p 217) 
for some comment on triplets in Eliubeuian poetry 
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lyrical rhymes of the Princess of France and Maria, or the sharply 
pointed repartee of Mercutio and Romeo, into robust prose. It is 
to be expected, then, that this type of rhyme will vary consider- 
ably from one play to another, depending on the general poetic 
atmosphere. 

But that the speech-link rhyme seems to disappear altogether in 
the later comedy still requires an explanation. ITiere are two pos- 
sible explanations. First, the doggerel rhymes, which constitute a 
fairly large number, are used scarcely at all after The Taming of 
the Shrew Doggerel was m bad taste at the time Shakespeare used 
it, and it has been pomted out that even Shakespeare’s use is some- 
thing of an anachronism.** That he should discontinue it, possibly 
out of deference to public taste, is not surprising. Secondly, the 
speech-link rhyme, whether doggerel or regular pentameter, suf- 
fered the same fate as stichomythia m Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment.*‘ The system had its day and then ceased to be, that is, 
sbchomythia and speech-link rhyme, neither exclusive of the 
other, helped school Shakespeare in the composition of rapid dia- 
logue, of quick exchanges of wit, or of words spoken m passion. 
But both were effects of stylization which tended to get m the 
way of free, natural conversation, and, consequently, as Shake- 
speare changed from a lyncal to a fundamentally dramatic me- 
dium, he discarded those earlier devices which he now no longer 
found necessary to produce his effects 

The third group of rhymes to be discussed here, the single- 
speech rhyme, has this in common with the other two. there is 
often difficulty m determining whether or not the rhyme has been 
used deliberately. When a strong justification for the speech-be- 
gmning rhyme is lackmg, it is safe to assume that the rhyme is not 
dehberate, for neither Shakespeare nor his contemporaries made 
it a common practice. The speech-link rhyme, on the other hand, 
appears rather commonly for certain special effects, and thus it 
can usually be given the benefit of the doubt The single-speech 
rhyme hes somewhere between the two. There are certam uses of 
this kmd of rhyme which can be said to be characteristic of Shake- 
speare, uses which depend upon considerahons other than the po- 
sition in the context, yet there are many possible single-speech 
rhymes which do not fall mto the more common categories and 

41 Reyher, p 6g 

4S See Gustav Kramer, Ober SRchomythie tmd gleichklang in den dramen 
Shikespeares (Duisburg, i88g) 
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thus make the problem of determining the intention of the poet a 
difficult one. 

By the term “single-speech rhyme” is meant the couplet, usually 
a syntactical unit, which conv^ the words of a single speaker. 
Included in this group are couplets the first line of which may be 
divided between two speakers, but whose rhyming words are con- 
tained m the syntactic unit, and mcluded also are a few speeches 
containmg a pair of couplets. These anomalous pairs are discussed 
here primarily because they do not fit easily into any of the other 
classifications and because they share one of the many functions of 
smgle-speech rhyme 

This smgle-speech rhyme seems particularly successful in con- 
veying such things as farewells, prophecies, ommous forebodings, 
epitaphs, and the like,‘“ Thus the Bishop of Carlisle, in Richard II, 
cries out. 

The woe’s to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn ** 

These words are not a rhetoncal part of a long diatribe, but are set 
sharply against the surroundmg speeches 

The epitaph and its dramatic variant, the elegiac lines spoken 
over the dead, seem naturally to fall mto rhyme. In the case of 
Timon’s epitaph, Shakespeare is merely drawing from his source,*' 
and it is perfectly in keeping with tradition that such matter 
should be rhymed. From an epitaph to an elegiac speech spoken 
over the departed, moreover, is not a far step, and Shakespeare, 
along with some of his contemporaries, seemed often to think of 
this type of speech in terms of rhyme. For this reason Ajax, in 
Troilus and Cressida, pays homage to a fallen enemy m rhyme,** 
and the Duke of Suffolk, in 2 Henry VI, adopts the same elegiac 
tone to mark the death of a powerful faction. 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his sprays. 

Thus Eleanor s pride dies m her youngest days *’ 

Death and rhyme in Shakespeare’s plays have a more intimate 
connection than this, however, for, like the speech-link rhyme, 
single-speech rhyme frequently accompames the physical action 
of stabbing and murdering. As a means of achieving a sense of fi- 

43 For some farewell speeches, see Rich III u 56-7, i iii 97-8 

44 IV I 3S2-3 Cf I Hen VI iv vu gs-s 

45 V IV 70-3 46 V IX 5-6 

47 n m 45-6 
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nali^, a full-rounded close, this undivided couplet is more ^ec- 
tive than the speech-link rhyme. The outstanding example is the 
following couplet from Othello. 

I lost thee ere I kiU’d thee, no way but this, 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss.*’ 

The rhyme might be said to punctuate the action, to sum up in 
this one supreme moment of atonement an infinity of experience, 
to focus in this act of self-determined justice the whole romantic 
personality of the Moor and the fatal course of his ill-starred love. 

Rhyme as an accompaniment of action seems mevitably to pro- 
duce a kind of fiiourish In 3 Henry VI, when in a mood of angry 
passion a challenge for combat is to be given. Sir John Mont- 
gomery throws down his gauntlet with these words. 

And whosoe’er gainsays King Edward’s nght. 

By this I challenge him to single fight *'* 

Earlier in the play, in an entirely different mood, the action calls 
for a rhyme to accompany the formal knighthood of Edward 
Plantagenet.’'" 

'Though these uses of the smgle-speech rhyme are paralleled m 
the other types already discussed, they seem here to gam an added 
effectiveness by virtue of their standing alone and engaging the 
full energy of the speaker. Frequently, however, this rhyme may 
be justified only in a very general way by the lyrical or emotional 
tone of a passage The various isolated rhymes in As You Like It 
can be explained only by the fact that they harmonize with the 
general atmosphere of gaiety and lyncism pervading the play, and 
it IS the same with the following rhyme from The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona 

Ha! let me see, ay, give it me, it’s mine 
Sweet ornament that decks a thing divinel’^ 

for here the sole motive for rhyme seems to be a lady’s glove! 

There are two uses of single-speech rhyme which, though far 
from being exclusive to it, may almost be considered character- 
istic that is, in asides or m expressions of a gnomic order 

Abbott was the first to give any particular attenbon to the use 
of rhyme in an aside, and in his statement he gave a probable rea- 

48 V u 358-0 C/ V u 124-5, R / V ui 119-20, T C V vm 9-10 

49 IV VII 74-5 50 II u 61-2 

51 II I 3-4 Cf Per I II 113-14, A W V m 69-70 
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son for such a use: "Rhyme was also sometimes used in the same 
conventional way, to mark an aside, which otherwise the audience 
mi ght have great difficulty in knowing to be an aside.”^‘ How 
closely such an explanation conforms to Elizabethan stage prac- 
tice is difficult to determine Shakespeare certainly uses asiaes m 
many places without rhyme, m passages which might very easily 
be coiuused with dialogue In Cymbeline, for example, there are 
two couplets in an aside, and yet a few lines later there appears 
another aside m blank verse Since there is no more reason for 
the audience to confuse the one than the other, Abbott’s explana- 
tion, despite its having been widely received, is hardly acceptable. 
The aside could certamly be sufficiently marked by the position on 
the stage of the actor and by his manner of delivery of the lines. 
To a notion that the rhyme might have been used as a kind of 
stage direction to remind the actor how the Imes were to be pre- 
sented, the same objection oflFers itself For why should an actor 
need a remmder for one aside and not for another in the same 
scenei* 

The most that can be said is that Shakespeare seemed, even in 
some of his latest plays, to be fond of rhymed asides, and that he 
was followmg a tradition which was well established when he be- 
gan writing plays, for though Kyd did not include this type among 
the many rhymes m The Spanish Tragedy, Marlowe made rather 
generous use of it at least in The Jew of Malta It was not un- 
common, either, in the works of Shakespeare’s later contempo- 
ranes 

The rhymed aside m Shakespeare takes several forms As was 
seen, it occasionally consists of a smgle line which rhymes with 
the final words of the previous speaker,'® sometimes widi a comic, 
sometimes with a senous, effect. More often it consists of two to 
SIX lines which, by means of the rhyme, are independent of the 
surrounding speeches, except, of course, in their relationship to 
the thought of the passage as a whole In a few cases the rhymed 
lines are used m conjunction with blank-verse Imes to constitute 
the entire aside, thus having the same effect as the speech-end or 
speech-pause rhyme 

The locus classtcus of the rhymed aside in Shakespeare is Act 
IV, Scene iv, of Richard III ” In this scene there are no rhyming 

52 Sec 515 53 IV u *6-9, 32-8 

54 See n m 139-40, *35-6, 241-* 55 See above, p 47 

56 See Cy tv 11 26-g The necessary brevity of an aside, of course, makes it 
particularly susceptible to such a stylistic pattern as the couplet 

67 Cf Abbott, sec 515 
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lines except the words which Queen Margaret utters while she is 
still unperceived by the rest of the actors on the stage. Her words 
have a little of the eflFect of the Greek chorus, for, as in the follow- 
ing couplet, they explain and pass judgment upon the pnncipal 
action before the eyes of the audience: 

Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 

Edward for Edward pays a dying debt.'* 

Though these asides, m addition to commenting on the action, 
also reveal the emotional state of Margaret, in other plays the 
rhymed aside is used more directly to mdicate the inner workings 
of the speakers heart. Satuminus, for example, in Titus Androni- 
cus, reveals to the audience that Tamora’s charm is begmnmg to 
take effect. 

A goodly lady, trust me, of the hue 

That I would choose, were I to choose anew," 

thus preparing for events to follow In Macbeth, also, the fatal- 
istic resignation of Macbeth to an approaching doom which he 
instinctively senses is expressed in an aphonstic rhyme " 

The rhymed aside is sometimes used, of course, merely to give 
information to the audience, information necessary to the course 
of the action but not to be overheard by others on the stage Thus 
Pisanio, in Ctjmbelme, tells of his mtention to deceive his master 
and save his wronged mistress ** But the numerous rhymed asides 
m the later plays seem mostly designed to convey moral observa- 
tions upon die words or actions of the characters Such an aside 
is spoken by Escalus m Measure for Measure. 

Well, Heaven forgive himl and forgive us alll 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. 

Some run from brakes of vice, and answer none. 

And some condemned for a fault alone ** 

This tendency of the aside to offer a moral may explain the rela- 
tively high number of rhymes m such plays as Measure for Meas- 
ure, Pericles, and Cymbeline, for the rhyme calls the wisdom of 
the Imes to the special attention of the audience " 

58 IV IV ao-i Cf TV IV 15-16, IV IV *4-5 

59 I I 261-* 60 I ui 146-7 

61 m V 104-05 62 n 1 37-40 Cf TV a 111-16 

6s Kathenne Lever (“Proverbs and Sententiae in the Plays of Shakspere,” Shake- 
meare Association Bulletin xm [1938], 231} makes this observation “Sententiae, 
cnaractenzed by brevity and concentration of meanmg, make fine asides and are 
often used In this way ' 
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Indeed, the other principal use of the sin^e-speech rhyme is 
just that. It is a favorite medium for general sententiousness. It 
must be understood, however, that the rhyming of gnomic utter- 
ances is not limited to single-speech rhymes. Without exception, 
all the classifications of rhyme contain a high percentage of 
gnomic utterance. 

It is unnecessary to find a single source for Shakespeare’s use 
of rhymed sententiae and commonplaces, for he was merely fol- 
lowmg the practice of his fellow dramatists in meeting the de- 
mands of his audience. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
produced a countless number of books of proverbs, adages, max- 
ims, and sententiae Such a collection as John Heywood’s Dia- 
logue Conteynyng the Number of the Effectuall Prouerbes in the 
Englishe Tounge, the earliest work of its kind m England,** was 
printed ten times between the years 1546 and 1598*“ and was imi- 
tated by many other collectors The greatest single writer to sat- 
isfy this desire of the Elizabethan to add a cubit to his moral 
stature was Seneca, whose various wntings aflForded a wealth of 
gnomic material. His Epistulae Morales and his various dramas 
were widely quoted and misquoted by writers of Shakespeare’s 
day, particularly by the dramatists °° It was common, moreover, 
to mark these sententiae by means of rhyme and thus render them 
more memorable Such rhyme was not limited to the drama, for, 
as Paul Verrier demonstrated, it is natural for a proverb or maxim 
to have some sort of rhyme In the drama of the time this rhyme 
became almost an established custom M. W Croll said, “This 
principle of markmg a ‘sentence,’ or maxim, by rhyme is more or 
less observed m all the Senecan plays,”** and the same might be 
said of the various other types of drama, private or public 

It is therefore quite natural to find Shakespeare, an Elizabethan 
writing for Elizabethans, scattering throughout his dramas wise 
sayings which could readily be caught and carried away in the 
minds of the listeners On the whole, he managed them deftly and 
dramatically, usmg them only when the tone of the play and the 
demands of the particular action permitted This couplet from 

64 W Carew Ha7litt, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (London, 1907), 
p xv 

65 Richard Jente, “The Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early and Contemporary 
Parallels,” Washington University Studies xm (i9*5-*6), 393-4 

66 James H Hewlett, 'The Influence of Seneca’s Epistulae Morales on Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy,” Abstracts of Theses The University of Chicago Humanistic Series 

IX (1930-3*). 456 

67 Essai sur les principes de la mStrique anglaise (Paris, 1909), i, 1x6-7. 

68 p 34 
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King Lear, for example, seems very well fitted to the situation and 
the character: 

How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell: 

Stnving to better, oft we mar what’s well.*' 

How appropnate it is that the weak-willed Albany, at a time when 
some definite action on his part might have averted the ultimate 
catastrophe, should take refuge in a bookish conunonplacel In a 
hghter vein Proteus, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, humor- 
ously anticipates the future course of the plot with a graceful 
aphorism: 

Indeed a sheep doth very often stray. 

An if the shepherd be a while away,'' 

and the Nurse m Romeo and Juliet, whose store of wisdom prob- 
ably contained many homely adages, cautioned Romeo, “Two 
may keep counsel, putting one away,” rhyming it with its prefa- 
tory Ime ” In such a play as Pericles, on the other hand, some of 
these gnomic rhymes have but famt justification m the action and 
suggest the presence of another hand 

The variation m this type of rhyme results, of course, from the 
demands of the particular play As was noticed before, certain 
plays are high in gnomic content because the general tone of the 
play is a moral one In Measure for Measure, for example, all the 
single-speech rhymes are of a sententious nature, and the same is 
true of Timon of Athens Both these plays are problem comedies, 
both deal with serious defects m the social order, and both con- 
tain a relatively high number of gnomic rhymes In hghter plays, 
such as A Midsummer Night’s Dream or As You Like It, despite 
the seiious undertone in the latter, the atmosphere does not call 
for grave reflection, and consequently, though proverbial expres- 
sions are not totally absent, the number of gnomic rhymes is low 

Thus it IS that the single-speech rhyme shows a fluctuation 
rather than a gradual diminuhon The aside, combined with the 
sententious utterance, continued to employ rhyme in even the 
very latest plays Cymbeline and Pericles show more single-speech 
rhymes than The Comedy of Errors and The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, because the moral structure of the former makes neces- 

6g I IV 368-g 70 I 1 74-5 

71 II IV zoS-og Cf M V n K 82-3 

72 See n u 34-5 TTiis is more nohceable in the speech-end rhymes than in the 
single-speech rhymes, for it is much easier to tack a couplet on to a speech than to 
interrupt the dialogue 
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saiy the inclusion of sententiae both in asides and in the ordinary 
dialogue. The speech-begiiming rhyme tended to disappear be- 
cause it was a use which never was compatible with Shakespeare’s 
general practice, the speech-lmk rhyme met the same fate because 
die playwright soon learned to produce its efiFects m a simpler, 
more natural way, but the smgle-speech rhyme, because it ap- 
peared to advantage in asides and sententious utterances, occurs 
as frequently m the latest as m the earliest of his plays. 

Exit and Cue Rhyme 

Among the most characteristic uses of rhyme in Elizabethan 
drama is that marking the exit or entrance of an actor or group of 
actors Though Marlowe, except m the problematical Doctor Faus- 
tus, applied rhyme rather sparingly to exits, he did employ it fre- 
quently just before the entrance of an actor. His contemporaries, 
who followed his general revolt against the dominance of rhyme 
on the stage, clmig tenaciously to its use at such places as en- 
trances and exits, where there was a noticeable interruption m the 
dramatic action, and there was no marked alteration m this use 
throughout Shakespeare’s career It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that Ais type of rhyme constitutes one of the most extensive 
classifications of Shakespeare’s isolated rhymes 

Growing out of this use, moreover, just as with the speech-end 
rhyme, there are certain problems to which there is no satisfactory 
answer Though the term cue rhyme is here offered to designate 
the rhjTne which occurs immediately prior to the entrance of a 
charac ter or wh ich anticipates some ofF-stage soun d- efFect, it may 
noFbe a happy choire, for, if the couplet is actually a cue, if it is 
really designed to prompt some mexpenenced Bottom who might 
miss a less conspicuous cue,' then why is there no greater uniform- 
ity m its usei* One may search the pages of Shakespeare m vain to 
find him giving a cue repeatedly to a certain actor, or to certam 
mmor roles which might have been played by the less experienced 
members of the company, or even to sever^ people m a massed 
entrance where a strong cue might be needed to avoid confusion 
The same can also be said of the exit rhyme If it was actually in- 
tended by Shakespeare to replace a stage cue, then one must ex- 
plain why it was used in one place and not another, why an actor 
who knew enough to leave die stage m one scene ne^ed a re- 
minder in another, sometimes even in the same, scene. 


1 M N D m 1 103-04 
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The complete lack of any systematic practice in so far as the 
parbcular actor or group of actors is concerned forces the conclu- 
sion that, although rhyme at times seems to replace a stage cue, 
such matters were left in general to the mdividual actor or to the 
prompter, who followed the directions of the prompter’s copy.® 
The rhyme, therefore, is used for a certam artistic effect, to give 
coloring to the words of the departmg speaker or to prepare the 
scene for the entrance of the new characters, and it is this purpose 
alone which can be fruitfully analyzed 

There are some couplets which may be thought to give a cue 
for off-stage action While an actor could be standmg ready to 
come on stage the moment he heard his cue words, taking ad- 
vantage of sight and sound in order to time his entrance perfectly, 
it is not likely that the men who produced the off-stage sound- 
effects could always be so advantageously situated Perhaps the 
prompter gave them the signal, or perhaps they had to depend 
upon catching the cue words from the mouth of the speaker. 
V^atever may have been the situation, it can be seen that a 
stronger cue than could be given by the ordinary Ime might have 
been desired occasionally and that the dramatist may have been 
called on to write a rhymed tag m order that the sound-effect 
could be produced at the desued moment 

'This, of course, is mere conjecture, as indeed is much of our 
present notion of Elizabethan stage conditions,® but there are a 
few rhymes m this class which seem certamly designed to give a 
cue. When the action calls for the sounding of an alarum in Troilus 
and Cressida, a couplet immediately precedes the wntten stage 
duection: 

Let Pans bleed, ’t is but a scar to scorn. 

Pans is gored with Menelaus’ horn ‘ 

i An excellent study of this subject is Dorothy Moody’s Shakespeare's Stage 
Directions An Examination for Bibliographical and Literary Evidence (unpublished 
dissertation, Yale University, 1938) 

3 See George F Reynolds, Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging (Chicago, 
1905), Sir Edmund Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 4 vols, A 
Senes of Papers on Shakespeare and the Theatre, together with Papers on Edward 
Alleyn and Early Records Illustrating the Personal Life of Shake^eare, by Mem- 
bers of the ShtMBspeare Association (London, 1927), M C Bradbrook, EUzabethan 
Stage Conditions (Cambridge, 1932), George F Reynolds. The Staging of EUza- 
beman Plays (New York, 1940) 

4 I i 1 14-15 It can be only comcidence that the most noticeable word in the 
couplet IS "horn,” with its suggestion of die possible instrument used m soundmg 
the alarum 
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The fuU-soundmg rhyme, combined with the rhetorical structure 
of the Imes, tends to throw the emphasis upon the final word and 
to mark the exact moment when the stage-effect is desired. (It 
should be noticed, however, that the coupet refers to one of the 
most popular Elizabethan subjects for humor, which might be a 
sufficient justification for the rhyme.) Agam, in Timon, when the 
characters are supposed to nse from the table, a couplet gives 
them the cue, a couplet which has no other obvious reason for ex- 
isting,° and in Coriolanus a couplet appears unexpectedly in a 
prose scene, seemingly to give the cue for off-stage sounds and for 
the entrance of actors “ There is even a possibility that this cou- 
plet was not from the pen of Shakespeare but was added for the 
specific purpose of giving a cue where it was needed.' 

With the rhyme which appears before the entrance of a charac- 
ter, one must take a different approach Though it cannot be said 
that the rhyme gives a cue to the actor to come on-stage, it can be 
said that it prepares the stage for his arrival. This preparation 
takes different "forms, the most obvious of which is the direct com- 
ment upon the entrant before the audience has had an opportu- 
nity to see him Such a rhyme is Queen Margaret’s in 3 Henry VI. 

O, but impatience waiteth on true sorrow. 

And see where comes the breeder of my sorrowl® 

While this might be considered a mere repetition rather than a 
rhyme, Shakespeare often accepted such identical rhymes m pas- 
sages of consecutive rhyme and thus might be expected to do so 
elsewhere Here it makes the entrance of Warwick doubly em- 
phatic. A similar use of entrance rhyme is found in Romeo and 
Jtdiet when Benvolio’s hne, “Here comes the funous Tybalt back 
agam,” announcing the entrance of Tybalt, is answered by Ro- 
meo’s “Ahve, in triumphl and Mercutio slarnl”" This second hne, ' 
if the cue is correctly placed," is really a comment on the actor 
after he has stepped mto view of the audience, while the first 
heralds his approach. Thus the rhyme is obviously not a cue for 
his entrance, though it does make an effective accompaniment 

A less obvious but more common method of prepanng the stage 

6 I u 149-50 6 II I 177-8 

7 At least, the authenticiW of the couplet has been doubted by vanous critics 
See M A Bayfield, A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification (Cambridge, igao), 
P I9S 

8 m ill 4S-S 9 m i i*6-7 

lo Concemmg the position of this stage cue, see Heuser, p S 49 
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for the new arrival is simply to create a dramatic pause by means 
of the rhyme, a pause which enables the attention of the audience 
to be shtfted from one interest or focal pomt to another. In this 
way the entrance is not so much an interruption of the action as a 
fresh impetus Where there is no rhyme, die entrance not infre- 
quently breaks into the general movement of the dialogue, per- 
haps mterruptmg the tram of thought by the mtroducbon of a 
new element or causing an unexpected turn m the action. When 
rhyme is used immediately before the entrance, however, the dia- 
logue IS brought to a full close and the action neatly rounded ofiF, 
this by virtue of the fact that Shakespeare’s isolated couplets are 
for the most part end-stopped They demand the completion of 
the thought, the termination of whatever action or gesture they 
may accompany. The result is a pause, varymg in degree accord- 
ing to the particular situation, and it is in the pause that the 
entrant makes his appearance. 

Mechanical as this seems, it is not without effectiveness. Shake- 
speare seems very fond of using it at the end of long soldoquies, 
where the couplet gives a distmct climax or conclusion to the 
words of the speaker, before the advent of others can interrupt 
his meditations and produce a sense of incompleteness In tins 
manner Lord Clifford, m 3 Henry VI, dramatically finishes his 
soliloquy and falls into a faint: 

Come, York and Richard, Warwick and the rest, 

I stabb’d your fathers’ bosoms,— split my breast ” 

His soliloquy having reached its highest emotional peak, marked 
by a rhyme, there is a pause, or at least a break, in the action; and 
the audience may now turn its attention to the characters who 
enter 

But apart from soliloquies, this pause appears also in the normal 
dialogue to accentuate an entrance Occasionally it is withm the 
body of a speech, the speaker coming to a full close before the en- 
trance and then contmumg on a new subject mspired by the ar- 
rival of the new character An example of this is Friar Laurence’s 
speech in Romeo and Juliet where he concludes his advice to 
Romeo with this gnomic couplet. 

Therefore, love moderately, long love doth so. 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow 

>1 n VI 29-30 

is u VI 14-15 This couplet u intensely ironical If the Fnar, in the final act of 
the play, had moved more siratly he might have anticipated Romeo and averted the 
tragedy Cf n v. 16-17 
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Though the Friar undoubtedly had the ability to continue his 
platitudes almost mdefinitely, there can be little question that this 
was intended for a final one by the speaker, as if he anticipated 
the exact moment when Juliet was to arrive. For with the couplet 
she enters, the Fnar remarks, “Here comes the lady,” and con- 
tmues with a lyrical description of her 
This use of rhyme before an entrance— or before an exit— has fre- 
quently the effect of the scene- or act-end couplet, for it seems to 
mdicate the completion of one part of the scene before the be- 
ginning of the next Actually, many of the scene units accepted by 
modem editors may be divided mto shorter scenes, marked by 
exits and entrances, and the couplet, in plays where rhyme fits 
mto the general artistic scheme, is one of the common methods 
of markmg such changes in the action In Richard II, for example, 
the general discussion of the dispute between Bobngbroke and 
Mowbray is brought to a full-soundmg end with the King’s cou- 
plet, 

High-stomach’d are they both, and full of ire, 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire,*® 

then, with this necessary exposition conveyed, the entrance of the 
disputants follows and tlie important action of the scene is begun. 
Although there is here no real change in the subject matter of the 
scene, it is quite common for the entrance to introduce an action 
more or less unrelated to what has gone before In such a case, of 
course, the rhyme tends to make questionable many of the ac- 
cepted scene- and act-di visions A good example occurs in Titus 
Androntcus The Andronici have discovered the mutilated Lavinia, 
and make their passionate lament in nearly a hundred lines of 
blank verse, unbroken by rhyme. Finally Titus ends a speech, 
which in itself has a certain conclusive note, with a couplet, at this 
pomt Aaron enters with his supposed message from the Emperor, 
shifting the attention from Lavmia to the Emperor’s inhuman de- 
mands.** Similarly the mood in Twelfth Night is changed from 
one of romantic lyricism to serious comedy by the couplet and the 
entrance which follows it,*' and m Julius Caesar the couplet ac- 
companies the suicide of Brutus, m a sense drawing the curtain 
upon one part of the action before the entrance of others intro- 
duces a new theme.*' 

An mteresting use of the couplet occurs when it is related to an 
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exit as well as an entrance, that is, when it bridges the gap be- 
tween the two In 3 Henry VI, after the Father who has lall^ his 
own son in the bloody civil strife has left the stage with the body, 
the wretched king comments upon the departed in a single cou- 
plet. 

Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care. 

Here sits a king more woeful than you are ” 

Immediately thereafter the battle makes itself felt upon the stage 
and the king is told to flee for his life The necessity of the transi- 
tion IS easily seen An entry following directly upon the exit of the 
Father would not only have cut short the emotional mood prema- 
turely but it would have frustrated the purpose of the entire pas- 
sage, which was not to show the sorrow of a son who killed his 
father or of a father who killed his son but of a king whose weak- 
ness was wasting his entire realm Another example deserves some 
mention, because in it an even more obvious function is per- 
formed In Romeo and Juliet the balcony scene calls, at one place, 
for an exit and an almost immediate re-entry, leaving a slight gap 
to be filled, and it is filled by a three-line speech from Romeo, the 
first line rhyming with Juliet’s exit Ime, the other two expressing 
in couplet form a lyncal platitude Thus the couplet is a conven- ' 
lent device for filling what might otherwise be an awkward hiatus , 
in the dramatic action 

Yet more like the scene-end rhyme than the cue rhyme is the 
exit rhyme, for the end of a scene is marked by the exit of the 
characters from the stage Both exit and scene-end rhymes in- 
clude a great number of farewells, both suggest off-stage action, 
and both anticipate later events in the play But the exit rhyme 
presents certain problems charactenstic of it alone. 

Although it IS not diflBcult to see why a rhyme should be used 
to mark the end of a scene on a stage where there may have been 
no adequate mechanical means of mdicating the division between 
the actions, why the dramatist should have felt called on to ac- 
company a simple exit with a rhyme may not be so apparent One 
theory is that the playwright was obliged by the actor to give him 
a graceful or an emphatic couplet to make his exit the more dra- 
matic and perhaps to offer a more memorable cue to his suc- 
cessor *“ Another is that the actors themselves added many of the 
rhymes when they felt that the author had not sufiBciently under- 

17 n V 123-4 Cf T C V ui 95-6. M M IV u 64-5 

18 u 11 155-8 19 D L Chambers, p 18 
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scored their departure from the stage This view, however, has 
met with some objection “If actors did add lines,” argues Katha- 
rine Lever, “they would be hkely to quote some old saying which 
they had heard rather than express a new opinion.”'" Even if some 
of Shakespeare’s exit rhymes may not have come from his pen, the 
majority of them probably did, for, along with his fellow play- 
wrights, he seemed to have no objection to punctuating a depar- 
ture from the stage m this manner. 

It IS the dramatic effect which the couplet gives in such a situa- 
tion which probably explains why it was used Generally when 
rhyme accompanies the exit it calls particular attention to the one 
who IS departing, either to the vital significance of his final words 
or to the important fact that he is leavmg For a moment it cen- 
ters the entire attention of the audience upon him and makes his 
exit a matter of primary concern He does not just leave the scene, 
he exits with a graceful flourish or with a forceful parting thrust 

Because the desired effect of the exit couplet is often this one 
of focusing the full attention of the audience upon the departure, 
the couplet itself is usually a particularly vigorous one, containing 
some words of striking grace or a message of vital significance to 
the progress of the play The many exit rhymes in the Henry VI 
plays give ample proof of this In these plays, where the tone is 
frequently intensified by the artificial stimulation of rhyme, exits 
are frequently punctuated with such an energetic couplet as the 
following 

His fortunes I will weep, and, ’twixt each groan 

Say, “Who’s a traitor'* Gloucester he is none 

Particularly effective in such a use are prophecies and curses or 
even premonitions of disaster to come, for all tliiee tend to mag- 
nify the importance of the character who is leavmg and to arouse 
suspense Though there aie many examples of these in the Henry 
VI plays, one must turn to some of the later works to find them 
used with the greatest dramatic skill Cassandra’s wild prophecies 
m Troilus and Cressida give her exits a terrifying importance as, 
pathetically aware of her ineffectuality, she leaves her words of 
doom in unheeding hearts In Macbeth the prophecies of the 
Apparitions punctuate several exits with magnificent dramatic 
irony. Macbeth leaves the stage with these words which are later 
to assume a fatal significance; 


go p 232 

22 n U 111-12, V U1 89-90 
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1 will not be afraid of death and bane, 

Till Bitnam forest come to Dunsmane.” 

And in Othello the partmg words of old Brabantio, 

Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see. 

She has deceived her father, and may thee,*‘ 

though forgotten by the one to whom they were addressed, are 
later remembered by lago to become an important tool for his 
villainy. In Romeo and Juliet nearly half the exit rhymes contam 
ommous forebodings of the tragedy to come.®' These examples, 
and many others, serve really two purposes, they make the exit 
doubly emphatic and they give the fulfillment a particular poign- 
ancy. At the moment of exit, moreover, the benefits are recipro- 
cal, for just as the couplet makes the exit more emphatic so the 
exit helps draw attention to the partmg words 
Though the effect, as m these examples just discussed, is often 
of a very dramatic nature, there are many exits which take advan- 
tage of rhyme merely to gam a certam gracefulness In comedies 
this tends to be true of couplets which are essentiaffy humorous, 
like this one from The Comedy of Errors 

As from a bear a man would run for life. 

So fly I from her that would be my wife 

Under other circumstances the effect depends on the graceful turn 
which rhyme is capable of producing, on the decorous accompani- 
ment which it gives the action Thus the exit of the King m Love’s 
Labours Lost is accomplished by means of an elegant exchange 
of rhymed compliments between the King and Pnncess,^' thus the 
farewell of the rejected suitor m The Merchant of Venice finds 
graceful expression in a well-turned couplet 
A curious use of the exit rhyme is to be noted when the exit oc- 
curs before the rhyme has been completed, that is, when it comes 
between the two lines of the couplet. The effect is quite the oppo- 
site from that produced by the usual exit or entrance rhyme, for 
while they tend to mterrupt the action, frequently to such an ex- 
tent that the impression is as if a new scene were begun, the 
broken exit rhyme forms a strong Imk between the action before 
the exit and that which follows. It is customary, and natural, with 

*S V ui 59-60 Cf V vii i»-is 24 i ui 293-4 

26 I V 91-4, m V 58-9, IV V 94-5 
26 m u 159-60 27 n i 178-9 

28 n vu 76-7 Cf T N 1 V 306-07, A C V il 188-90 
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this type of rhyme that the second line should make some com- 
ment upon the character who has left the stage, as in the follow- 
ing couplet from Romeo and Juliet, a kmd of answer to the final 
words of the departed: 

Fri L. Come, go, good Juhet, I dare no longer stay. 

[Exit Fri Lau ] 

Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away 

Here the rhyme does not emphasize the exit so much as it does 
Juliet’s determination to remam with the dead. The mood, which 
might otherwise have been mterrupted by the departure, is to a 
certam extent mamtained by means of the rhyme. 

From the foregoing analysis one fact stands out For the most 
part the rhymes discussed in this section, whether they be exit or 
cue rhymes, seem to demand a pause m the action. The entrance 
rhyme tends to bring the preceding action to a full stop in order 
to prepare for the new character, the exit rhyme frequently places 
so much emphasis upon the departure that when the action con- 
tinues it seems often to be separated from what went before This 
fact may be partially responsible for the gradual diminution m the 
use of mis type of rhyme. Appropriate for certain plays and for 
certam scenes which demand sharply punctuated action, this use 
IS out of place where the exit and entrance are of minor impor- 
tance only or where the pause which the rhymed accompaniment 
seems naturally to give is not m keeping with the general move- 
ment of the scene. Always used for a specific effect, this type of 
rhyme grew less frequent because the effect was needed less. 

As Shakespeare developed m his dramatic ability he found a 
more natural way of handling entrances and exits. A glance at the 
exits m the early history plays will show that even when rhyme is 
not used a somewhat similar effect is employed. The following ex- 
ample IS chosen at random 

An army have I muster’d in my thoughts. 

Wherewith already France is overrun.®'’ 

This rather vigorous pair of hnes puts an end to a part of the scene 
and precedes an entrance, with a balance and emphasis equiva- 
lent to that produced by rhyme. The difference between these 
lines and the followmg, also chosen at random, from a later play 
is very striking: 


*9 V ui 159-60 Cf C E m h 183-4, L L L. n 1 35-6. 
30 I Hen VI I i loi-os 
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Turn out that eyeless villain, throw this slave 
Upon the dunghill. Regan, 1 bleed apace. 

Untimely comes this hurt Give me your arm.“ 

The exit is just as effective, but less ostentatiously so. The full- 
stop, couplet effect so common in the earlier plays has been re- 
placed by a freer, more smoothly flowing Ime, and the exit seems 
not so much a determined event as a natural occurrence Hence, 
when the rhymed entrance or exit is used m the later plays, it is 
by contrast much more impressive. 

Scene- and Act-End Rhyme 

The scene- and act-end rhymes^ constitute the largest class of 
isolated rhymes m Shakespeare’s plays. Even m plays nearly de- 
void of rhyme there are to be found occasional scene-end rhymes. 
In The Tempest, for example, the one indisputable rhymed cou- 
plet appears at the end of a scene, fittingly spoken by Ariel, from 
whose lips come vanous rhymed songs ■“ In all Ehzabethan and 
early Jacobean drama this use of rhyme to announce the close of 
the action was more or less consistently practiced, even by 
Fletcher, who showed a strong tendency to ignore rhyme alto- 
gether “ Despite the censure of scene-end rhyme by the editor of 
A Mad World My Masters,* this use of rhyme continued for many 
years to receive the approbation of cntic and audience Addison 
wrote in 1711 : “I would not however debar the Poet from con- 
cluding his Tragedy, or, if he pleases, every Act of it, with two or 
three Couplets, which may have the same Effect as an Air in the 
Italian Opera after a long Recitativo, and give the Actor a grace- 
ful Exit.”* 

Hardm Craig, like Addison, mterprets the scene-end rhyme as 
pertaming to the actor “In order to mark strongly the cue for the 
first actor in the succeedmg scene, so it is thought, the dramatist 
[Shakespeare] composed a couplet to mark the close of the scene.”* 
But Abbott thought of the rhyme from the standpoint of the au- 

gi Lear m vu g6-S 

1 For the sake of convenience this class will be referred to here by only the 
term “scene-end,” smce generally there is no important distmcbon between a scene- 
end and an act-end rhyme 

s n 1 326-7 

3 See Maurice Chelh. Etude sur la collaboration de Massinger avec Fletcher et 
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dience when he said, "When the scenery was not changed, or the 
arrangements were so defective that the change was not easily 
perceptible, it was, perhaps, additionally desirable to mark that a 
scene was finished.”’ 

Both these suggestions rest upon the mterpretation of Shake- 
speare’s stage as “a stage where only the appearance of a group 
of actors was required for the shifting of the theatrical locality,”' 
a stage, that is, which neither possessed an outer curtam to mdi- 
cate the change of the scene nor demanded that the playwright 
follow a formal division of his play into acts and scenes. Notwith- 
standmg Richmond Noble’s assertion that the close of certain 
actions m Shakespeare’s plays necessitated the drawing of a cur- 
tain,” the present knowledge of Shakespeare’s stage pomts to the 
fact that it was without a curtain, except to divide the inner from 
the outer stage. This means, of course, that the playwright was 
without our present mechanical facilities for indicating a change 
in the action The great number of scenes m Antony and Cleo- 
patra, for example, suggests that each action followed immedi- 
ately upon the preceding one and that the audience readily ac- 
cepted whatever shift in place and time the entrants might indi- 
cate It is still a matter of dispute whether Shakespeare himself 
thought of his plays as being constructed according to act- and 
scene-divisions, at least so far as those divisions meant any inter- 
mission in the action. J Dover Wilson makes this statement: 

I do not assert that Shakespeare’s plays were always acted at the Globe 
without interruption of any kind I think it quite likely, for instance, 
that the company and the audience found a short break convenient in 
the middle of a long play like Hamlet But such a break had no struc- 
tural significance, might occur at any point in the play when the stage 
was left clear, and was a mere matter of theatrical convenience.^” 

If Wilson IS correct, then the majority of Shakespeare’s plays, at 
least those acted at the Globe, were acted without interruption, 
the new scene or act begmmng as soon as the new actors entered. 

The absence of a curtam and the immediate transition from one 
scene to the next might very naturally have obhged the play- 

7 Sec 516 

8 AUardyce NicoU, The English Theatre (New York, iqjG), p 44 

9 Richmond Noble, "Shakespeare's ‘Curtains,’ " London Times Literary Supple- 
ment xxvn (May s, 1928), 334 

10 “Act- and Scene-Division in the Flays of Shakespeare A Rejoinder to Sir 
Mark Hunter,” Review of Engbsh Studies m (1927), 395 But see Sir Mark Hunter, 
“Act- and Scene-Division in the Plays of Shakespeare,” ibid n (1926), 295-310, 
W W Greg, "Act-Divisions in Shakespeare," ibid iv (1928), 152-B 
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Wright at tunes to indicate the change in the action by some 
stronger means than ordinary blank-verse or prose. The rhymed 
couplet, because of its ability to attract particular attention to it- 
self, was one of the most natural means at hand, at least in the 
professional companies. The dramatist may have used it, as Craig 
suggests, only as a cue to the entenng actors in order that there 
should exist no awkward break m the action, but, as mdicated in 
the previous section, it is difficult to thmk of rhyme merely as a 
cue On the other hand, he may have used it for just the opposite, 
that is, to indicate a pause, to distmgmsh clearly the new action 
from the old, of the two hypotheses this seems the more logical 
Since the new scene usually meant a change of locale, a change in 
the action, and even a change in the poetic atmosphere, a rhymed 
couplet was often used to nng down an unagmary curtam so as to 
prepare the minds of the audience for a complete change m scene 
In this way, the rhyme might often be considered a stage cue for 
the audience rather than for the actor, for it left no doubt that. 


with the entrance of the new group of characters on the stage, a 
complete change in the action was mtended 
In using rhyme to indicate a change in scene, Shakespeare did 
not confine himself to the couplet but ran the gamut from the 
smgle line to the complex stanza of ten lines or more. To say he 
ended a scene with a single-lme rhyme is not wholly a misstate- 
ment, m Romeo and Juliet, as modem editors have generally di- 
vided the scenes, there occurs a complete evacuation of the stage 
followed by a change of locale and an entrance, and yet the first 
Ime of the new scene rhymes with the final line of the preceding 


scene.” 


The most c ommon form of rhyme at the end of scenes is the 
single cou jleL.c losely seconded by the dnnb le ennplet n r the dou- 
ble tag, as it IS sometimes called, but various other forms occur 
wath some frequency A scene m Love’s Labours Lost, for exam- 
ple, ends with a couplet and a quatrain,” and another with a trip- 
let.” Of the two, the quatram and the triplet, the latter seems gen- 
erally to he used more deliberately and with greater effect. Par- 
ticularly in passages of consecutive rhyme or in scenes generously 
spnnkled with rhymed couplets, the triplet is employed to gain 
added emphasis Its greatest success comes when it is divided be- 


II n 1 4a, n u 1 For a further discussion of these lines, see Appendix B 
IS rv 111 381-6 For examples of other scenes endmg in quattams, see T C 
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tween two or three speakers, as in this triplet from The Merchant 
of Venice: 

For. Come, come, Nerissa, for 1 long to see 

Quick Cupid’s post that comes so mannerly. 

Ner Bassamo, lord Love, if thy will it bel“ 

for here the third, or answering line, conveys in a rapid and lively 
fashion a piece of news important to the action. In general, how- 
ever, the longer forms of rhyme which are used to end scenes 
seem not to have any particular signiBcance, but only to carry out 
the general lyrical tone of the scene. 

A rather special form, already mentioned in co nn ection with the 
speech-pause rhyme, is the aabcc pattern which is found m sev- 
eral of the later plays The effect of this is only shghtly different 
from that of the double tag, for it is simply the double couplet 
with a blank-verse line separation and produces what might be 
called a delayed cadence. The followmg passage from Pencles is 
a good illustration. 

I’ll take thy word for faith, not ask thme oath. 

Who shuns not to break one will sure crack both. 

But in our orbs we’ll live so round and safe. 

That time of both this truth shall ne’er convmce. 

Thou show’dst a subject’s shine, I a true prince.*' 

Instead of concluding his graceful farewell with a single gnomic 
couplet, Pericles emphasizes his trust in Helicanus wiA an addi- 
tional couplet, separated from the first by a blank-verse line. The 
fact that this rather eccentric use of rhyme appears in no mdis- 
putably Shakespearian play suggests another hand 
Another peculiarity which deserves mention is the appearance 
of a shorter line after the rhymed couplet and before the close of 
the action. Never very frequently used, this extra Ime occurs 
somewhat more m the later than in the early plays. Steevens, in 
his edition of Macbeth, said. 

It has been understood that local rhymes were introduced in plays to 
afford an actor the advantage of a more pointed exit, or to close a scene 
with additional force Yet, whatever might be Shakspeare’s motive for 
contmuing such a practice, it may be observed that he often seems im- 
mediately to repent of it, and, in the tragedy before us, has repeatedly 
counteracted it by hemistichs which destroy the effect and consequently 
defeat the supposed purpose of the antecedent couplets ** 

14 n IX 99-101 15 I 11 120-4 Cf Cy \ \ sg-ss, 
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Since only four of the sixteen scene-end couplets in Macbeth show 
this extra short line, it is difiBcult to agree with Steevens’ inter- 
pretation that Shakespeare was thereby repenting his having used 
the couplet at all, nor can one agree that the extra line destroys 
the eflFect of the couplet Here is a double tag from Act V. 

The time approaches 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 

Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 

But certain issue strokes must arbitrate. 

Towards which advance the war '' 

Shakespeare was too flexible an artist to limit himself to a fixed 
practice. It is true, as J B Mayor noticed, that in this play a short 
final phrase is often used “in the absence of the rhyming couplet 
as the natural close of the scene,”’* when this short line is used in 
conjunction with the couplet it does not undo the effect of the 
couplet All that can be said is that Shakespeare is merely varymg 
his practice by callmg upon an extra means of emphasis 
\^at, then, is the function of the scene-end couplet? As the 
term implies, the scene-end couplet is used primarily to indicate 
the completion of the action Tne fact that the stage usually is 
cleared of actors indicates this visually, the use of the couplet 
mdicates it phonetically An examination of the scene-end cou- 
plets reveals three general methods by which the rhyme produces 
its effect 

The first of these may be seen where the rhyme is concerned 
merely with the precedmg action. It has little to do with the gen- 
eral course of the play, and it does not look ahead to anything 
that may follow It is concerned solely with the scene which it 
concludes, givmg to the action a sense of finality sufficiently strong 
to leave no doubt m the minds of the audience of the change 
which IS to follow. Sometimes the thought contained within the 
rhymed lines seems actually to have little to do with the context. 
Caldecott, mspired by such a rhyme from Hamlet,^'' made the fol- 
lowing comment 

At the close of an act, or when the scene is shifted, and there is a pause 
m the action of the drama, it was the usage of our dramatists, down to 
the middle of the last century, not simply to divert attention from the 

17 V IV 16-21 
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main object, as here, by the introduchon of a couplet or rhymes, but to 
make the subject of such couplet foreign altogether to the mterests of 
the drama, an unconnected flourish, and that, not unfrequently, a 
labored and florid simile.‘° 

There is, of course, a certain vagueness about this statement, par- 
ticularly in the phrase “foreign altogether to the interests of the 
drama ” The particular couplet from Hamlet which inspired the 
remark does sacrifice the sense somewhat for the rhyme, but smce 
it comes from the lips of Polomus one might well mterpret it as 
bemg deliberately nonsensical to fit the character of this senten- 
tious fool It IS true, however, that some of the rhymes in such 
plays as Pericles and Tvmon of Athens bear a very uncertam rela- 
tionship to the context. 

A common way of giving a concludmg note to the scene is by 
presentmg m the rhymed Imes a chorus-like comment upon the 
action, thereby summing up and mterpretmg the mam business of 
the scene. This may be m a senes of rhymed couplets, such as Ed- 
gar’s soliloquy at the end of the mad-symphony in the thud act of 
King Lear/^ In his six couplets Edgar reflects on how slight his 
own misenes are when he sees the King, his better, bearing greater 
ones Thus he seems to be interpreting, hke the Greek chorus, the 
moral lesson of the scene His couplets serve still another purpose, 
m that they give an orderly, sane end to a terribly disturbed and 
uneven scene 

These chorus-like comments are more often in the form of sin- 
gle rhymed couplets, normally with a gnomic content. Nearly one 
quarter of the scene-end rhymes are sententious, and the majority 
of these are chorus-hke observations on the preceding action. In 
Measure for Measure such a couplet issues from the heart of the 
pious hypocrite Angelo, who is beginning to feel the pangs of 
conscience. He remarks on his villamy with these Imes; 

Alack, when once our grace we have forgot. 

Nothing goes right, we would, and we would not 

Again, in Timon of Athens Alcibiades sums up his comments on 
the unpleasant scene in the senate-house with this couplet: 

T is honour with most lands to be at odds. 

Soldiers should brook as httle wrongs as gods.®" 

*0 Quoted m Furness, The New Variorum Shakespeare Hamlet (Philadelphia 
1877), I, 1*9 ’ 
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A slight variation in this use of the couplet is the scene-end rhyme 
whidt gives a moral justification of the action. Ihus Mistress Page 
excuses herself for her treachery to FalstafiF,^* and Cordeha ex- 
plains to her audience the reason for her taking up arms against 
England/' in both cases, moreover, the rhyme has a strong gnomic 
undertone. 

Such comments, to be sure, are not always gnomic. The follow- 
ing couplet from As You Like It has a different quahty from the 
examples just given: 

Thus must I from the smoke mto the smother. 

From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother," 

but, of course, even this couplet carnes with it the suggestion of 
a proverbial expression closely akm to the sententiae. 

The second method by which the scene-end rhyme achieves its 
effect of givmg an emphatic close to the action is by calling spe- 
cial attention to the stage of development reached by the plot In 
this use the rhyme may be an aid m conveying certain important 
narrative details In The Merchant of Venice, Gratiano indicates 
his course of action by means of a couplet 

1 am glad on ’t I desire no more delight 
Than to be under sail and gone to-mght.'‘' 

Another interesting example is the couplet used to dismiss a char- 
acter who is no longer to play a rdle of any importance in the play. 
The unmaskmg of Parolles and the end of his significance to the 
action is accomplished m scene-end rhyme,"'® and in Henry V 
Pistol IS bowed out of the play with this couplet, which also ends 
the scene: 

And patches will I get unto these cudgell’d scars. 

And swear I got them m the Calha wars.®® 

At times this special attention is called to a fact which has com- 
paratively little relation to the narrative development. In 2 Henry 
IV , for example, a scene ends with the Prmce's general statement 
of policy, important to the patriotic tone of the play and as an an- 
ticipation of Henry V, but havmg little to do with the action of 
2 Henry TV In the same way key lines are sometimes used to end 

*5 Lear TV iv sy-S 
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scenes, lines in which either the title of the play is stated*' or the 
moral of the entire action is given.*’ Likewise, a scene in Othello 
ends with a couplet designed solely to emphasize the beauty and 
innocence of Desdemona, thus heightenmg the tragic injustice 
which she suffers ** 

More often the rhyme indicates certam important emotional de- 
velopments in the action, developments which mark a significant 
stage m the plot A paramount example is the lyrical stanza which 
ends a scene in Much Ado About Nothing by showmg Beatrice’s 
realization of her love for Benedick ** The rhyme, in addition, is 
used to vary what might otherwise be a monotonous repetition, 
for while Benedick confesses his love to himself m sprightly prose, 
Beatnce reveals hers m a graceful, lyrical stanza. Similarly the 
world- weariness of Macbeth is revealed m a scene-end rhyme ’* 
In a way, this passage completes a cycle begun in the first act. in 
a scene-end rhyme Macbeth sells his soul to ambition and evil," 
m a scene-end rhyme he screws his courage to the sticking pomt 
and leaves to murder the king," m a scene-end rhyme he takes the 
second step in his downfall as he concludes the murder of Ban- 
quo,*’ and the third, as he determines upon a course of ruthless 
and bloody action," and finally m a scene-end rhyme he comes to 
a realization that everything has been in vain and decides to throw 
himself on the mercy of fate " 

The third general method whereby the scene-end rhyme pro- 
duces its effect IS by anticipatmg later action, and m this use it 
achieves its greatest success By pointing forward to something 
which is to happen m a subsequent scene, the rhyme excites the 
interest of the audience and creates a feelmg of suspense 

The Senecan soliloquies m which a villain lays plans for his evil 
machinations are a favorite method of closing scenes even m the 
later plays, and with but few exceptions these soliloquies end in a 
viprous couplet which presents the pomt of the whole speech In 
King Lear, for example, three of Edmund’s villamous soliloquies 
end in a rhyme, and each rhyme is designed to arouse the mterest 
of the audience in the action which is soon to follow: 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit. 

All with me’s meet that I can fashion fit." 

30 r S IV 1 213-14, A W IV IV 35-6 
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With this statement of his creed, Edmund is launched into his ca- 
reer of evil, a career which, before it is cut off, drags Lear and 
Cordelia to their deaths Similar rhymes can be found m nearly 
every play, early or late, in which appears such a character as Ed- 
mund. 

The determination of future action is not limited to rhymes in 
soliloquies, but frequently appears m dialogue. Ariel’s couplet m 
The Tempest states a determined action in an aside,*" while the 
followmg couplet from I Henry VI is spoken in the heanng of all 
the characters 

And now to Pans, in this conquenng vein. 

All will be ours, now bloody Talbot’s slam.** 

Such a couplet is used also to suggest some further action after 
the close of the play *- 

The prophecies, forebodings, and warnings which Shakespeare 
so frequently rhymes at exits are used also with great effectiveness 
at the ends of scenes Somewhat akin to them is the couplet which, 
because of future events, produces an effect of dramatic irony. 
The English history plays seem particularly full of such scene-end 
couplets, though a good example is the following from Troilus and 
Cressida 

The glory of our Troy doth this day he 
On his fair worth and single chivalry 

Aeneas’ hnes are a graceful compliment to the might of Hector, 
who, of course, is going to be lolled in the battle which the lines 
announce. One cannot help menbonmg here the dramatic irony 
in the words of King Claudius, in Hamlet 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below. 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go.“ 

Here is no anticipation of future events, nothing which depends 
for its effect upon subsequent developments, but an immediate 
realization of tremendous irony 

The most common method by which the scene-end rhyme pre- 
pares for coming events is by expressing a direct command "This 
command may be for an action which is of little importance to the 

40 n I 326-7 41 IV vu 95-6 

42 T A V 111 203-04, Oth V 11 370-1 

43 IV IV 149-50 Cf I Hen IV iv 1 131-6, 2 Hen IV v m 147-8, Hen V 
in V 67-8 

44. in 111 97-8 
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plot and which occurs off stage, as in this couplet from As You 
Like It. 

Support him by the arm.— Give me your hand, 

And let me all your fortunes understand.*" 

In Hamlet the same effect of continuity is gained by a couplet 
suggestmg how the tune is to be filled before the beginning of the 
next scene *” 

On the other hand, this command may be for an action which is 
of great importance and which is later to constitute one of the im- 
portant scenes of the play Here also the history plays offer the 
most striking examples, for many of the scenes conclude with or- 
ders to prepare for battles that are to determine the course of the 
play.*' But the other types of drama likewise show many examples 
of this use of the couplet The following is a double tag from As 
You Like It 

O, come, let us remove. 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love 
Bring us to this sight, and you shall say 
I’ll prove a busy actor in their play 

The promise is not belied when, m the next scene, Rosalind throws 
the love between Silvius and Phebe into a state of utter confusion 

The scene-end rhyme, though similar m its use to exit rhyme, 
differs from it— and from the other isolated rhymes— m one impor- 
tant respect Whereas the exit rhymes show a marked tendency to 
decrease in number after the early plays, the scene-end rhymes 
' show little decrease down to the very latest plays.*” The simple 
explanation for this fact seems to be that the strong pause which 
the rhyme creates was felt by Shakespeare, after his early plays, to 
be mappropriate for the ordinary exit but helpful m indicating an 
important shift in the action 

45 II vii igg-2oo 46 v 1 3ZI-2 

47 7 Hen VI iv 11 55-6, 2 Hen VI v ii 88-9, 3 Hen VI ii 11 173-4 

48 in IV 59-62 

49 The following hit gives by plays the number of scenes or acts ending in 
rhyme, exclusive of tliose scenes whose final rhyme is part of an extended passage 
of rhyme Indicated also is the total number of scenes in each play i Hen VI 
12/27, 3 Hen VI 8/24, 3 Hen VI 11/28, Rich HI ii/s4, T A 3/14, C E 6/11, 
T G 7/20, L L L 3/9, R J 11/24, Hich II 10/19, M N D 0/9, John 10/16, 
M V 11/20, T S 9/14, 7 Hen IV 8/19, 2 Hen IV 10/19, M A 2/17, Hen V 
iS/i!3, J C 4/18, A Y L 8/22, T N 10/18, Ham 13/20, M W 3/23, T C 
12/23, A W 10/23, M M 7/17, Oth 7/15, Mac 16/28, Lear 9/25, A C 7/42, 
Cor 2/29, Tim is/iT, Per 11/22, Cy 11/27, W T 0/15, Tp 1/9, Hen VIII 
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Consecutive Rhyme 

The extended passages of consecutive rhyme are of particular 
importance in this study for two reasons, they include a numeri- 
cal majonty of all the rhymes in Shakespeare’s plays and they 
show the most considerable declme m the use of rhyme. While 
scenes or large parts of scenes are frequently rhymed m the early 
plays, they are rarely so m the late, when fliey do appear m the 
mature plays they are used with greater deliberation, and usually 
with a more carefully designed effect 

If it IS an essential part of the dialogue, the consecutive rhyme 
i s normally to convey a mood of lyricism, of sprightly com - 
^v, or of emot ional mtensity Still other uses are in gnomic pas- 
sages and in such external elements as rhymed letters, scrolls, and 
the like 

Concemmg Shakespeare’s use of rhyme A. W. Ward wrote. 

The employment of rune was already being narrowed when Shak- 
spere began to wr ite, but the strong lyrical element m his poetic m di- 
viduahtv ’rsp"'^ li ngem i g affection towards it, especially 

i n play s with a decidedly lyncal element m their conception ^ 

This lyncal element is partially responsible for the great number 
of isolated rhymes m the early plays, much more noticeably it is 
responsible for the numerous lines of extended rhyme which fill 
the pages of his youthful dramas, m such a play as Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost outnumbering the blank verse almost two to one It is 
a commonplace to say that Shakespeare’s early medium was lyri- 
cal rather than dramatic, that he was more interested in compos- 
ing passages nch m poetic flavor than in synthesizing his words 
with the dramatic movement Concomitant with this is his love 
for verbal resemblances, for such devices as puns, stichomythia, 
oxymoron, devices which tended to call attention to the words 
themselves rather than to their dramatic significance Rhyme must 
be considered as part of this strong lyrical element and this love 
for similarities m sound 

Although the earliest history plays have their share of rhymed 
passages, their subject matter on the whole gave Shakespeare lit- 
tle opportunity to exercise his lyncal mclinations When, however, 
he broke away from the restrictions which these plays placed 
upon him, and when he emancipated himself from the Marlnvian _ 
influence which found its"strorr^st expr^sion in Richard HI, he 

1 n, a88 
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^ve free rein to h is lyrical disposition and indulged in the use of 
Ayme. This rhyme was not merely a matter of adoption with 
SHakespeare He was not just expenmenbng with a medium for- 
eign to him, attemptmg to beautify himself with borrowed feath- 
eis. B hyme w^ as natural to him, to Ms manner of expression, as 
blank verse. That the latter finally took complete command re- 
sulted from a fundamental change in Shakespeare’s mode of 
expression, that is, from the change to a more dramatic verse me- 
dium. While Shakespeare was writing plays whose atmosphere 
was essentially lyrical, it was natural for him to use rhyme. As 
Hiram Corson said of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

the reader must feel that it [rhyme] is essential to the poetic pitch of 
the play. The poet, with a more dramatic purpose, might have pre- 
viously written a number of plays on a lower poetic key, and have 
used, m consequence, fewer rhymes. It is quite certain that he did pre- 
viously write such plays That he could not have wntten a more dra- 
matic play at the time he composed A Midsummer Night’s Dream, is 
not for a moment to be supposed * 

On the other hand, that he would have written such a play as A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream at a later period in his dramatic de- 
velopment IS al so not to be supposed, for the excessive Ivncism . 
fou nd likewise ina u ch plav s- as Love’s Labour’s T,ost. Bomen and j 
Juli et, and B irhard II -was supplanted by other in terests 

In some of the early lyrical plays tlie use of rhyme seems almost 
indiscriminate David, speaking of the shifts from blank verse to 
prose, to rhyme, to sonnets, and to rhyme-royal stanzas m The 
Comedy of Errors, says, “Admirable as the invention is, it is hard 
to find any poetic method m such a hotch-potch.”* In such a play 
as ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream, however, Shakespeare is to be 
seen using extended rhymed passages with careful deliberation. 

The rhyme in this play is fundamental to the general structure, 
and, of course, to the pervading atmosphere of lyricism and ro- 
mance. The four groups of characters, all centered in Theseus, are 
differentiated not just by their separate positions in the action but 
by the very language they speak Theseus and Hippolyta and 
their immediate cotene speak for the most part m a dignified 
blank verse. The “rude mechanieals,” except m their play, use 
prose, language fittmg men of their low station. The young lovers 
express themselves principally in rhyme, as do the fairies. 

s An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare (Boston, i88g), pp 69-70 
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Hiroughout the play these distinctions in medium are carefully 
kept. 

The lovers speak m a graceful pentameter, mostly in couplets 
thou^ here and there m other stanzaic forms. In a rather inter- 
estmg fashion they switch occasionally to blank verse. In the first 
scene of Act I they are not introduced speaking rhyme, for when 
they are hailed before Theseus they are part of the courtly group 
and speak m blank verse Nor do they begm usmg rhyme imme- 
diately upon their being left alone on the stage. It is not until 
Lysander and Hermia have been speakmg of their love for nearly 
fifty lines that Shakespeare, as if by a sudden inspiration, has them 
begin talking in the metre which is to characterize their conversa- 
tion through most of their subsequent scenes.* In the central scene 
of their plot the lovers, thrown into a state of angry confusion by 
the mistakes of Puck, begm a quarrel, still usmg their character- 
istic rhyme When the quarrel reaches a state bordering on vio- 
lence, however, rhyme is forgotten.* The ultimate awakening of 
the lovers is in blank verse" and their scattered comments m the 
final act are either m this medium or in prose, but by this time 
they seem again to be part of the courtly group and mus use its 
medium. 

The use of rhyme for the plot of the lovers has been variously 
explamed One critic considers it “particularly appropriate, since 
It prevents us from taking the lovers’ scenes too senously,”' while 
another asserts that it “gives the formal effect of an old English 
square dance, as the four lovers, all much of one pattern, change 
partners Perhaps more essential is the fact that flie rhyme, with 
its musical nchness, helps convey the dream-like quality, the 
mood of lyricism and romance, which is the prevailmg atmos- 
phere of the play 

The fames, who also speak m rhyme, are differentiated from 
the lovers by the fact that their metre is brighter and more lyrical. 
Although Oberon, by his royal prerogative, speaks occasionally in 
blank verse and in rhymed pentameter— as m the beautiful lyncal 
passage beginning, “I know a bank where the wild thyme blows”"— 
the fames generally use the shorter line, the trochaic tetrameter, 
which Shiucespeare characteristically gives to his supernatural 

4 The rhyme begins with line 171 and continues to the end of the scene 

5 m 11 igs IS Uie turning point from rhyme to blank verse, and except for an 
occasional rhyme the remainder of the dispute between the lovers is in blank verse. 

6 IV 1 igi-aos 7 Hardm Craig, p gg. 

8 Obver Elton, p 16 g n 1 s4g-€8 
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figures.^” Guest says of this metre, “Under Shakespeare’s sanction, 
it has become classical, and must now be considered as the fairy 
dialect of English hterature.”” The metre as used here, and also 
in the speeches of the three weird sisters in Macbeth, produces a 
lyricism which is in marked contrast to the other metres, even to 
me rhymed lines of the lovers. Wherever it is used, it seems to 
convey a sense of unreality, and thus, after weavmg its mysterious 
charms through the action of the play, it fittmgly closes the dream 
vidth a fairy blessmg 

In some respects this lyric use of rhyme in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream is characteristic of many of the early plays. In The Com- 
edy of Errors, though much of the rhyme is comic, there are some 
passages of pure lyricism This is more true m Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, where the various love poems composed by the Kmg and his 
companions are all couched m rhyme. In Romeo and Juliet also, 
despite the fact that the play is a tragedy, the predominant at- 
mosphere of romance and lyricism includes many passages whose 
sole justification is their lyrical quality. Thus Capulet’s description 
of Juliet and of the “old accustomed feast” is presented m rhyme,** 
and Romeo’s exquisite description of Juliet, whom he sees for the 
first time, is given in five highly unaginative couplets.** 

To digress for a moment, A Midsummer Night’s Dream sug- 
gests a still further use of rhyme. In tliis play rhyme differentiates 
certain groups of characters Elsewhere it seems to differentiate 


one particular character from the rest in the play. In King John, 
for example, the Bastard is much more inclmed to use rhyme than 
are any of the other characters Though usually in a smgle cou- 
plet, his humorous, caustic comments sometimes take longer 
forms, most often the rhyme-royal stanza ** Similarly in Richard 
III the speeches of the women, pnmarily m their expressions of 
gnef and sorrow, exhibit rhyme along with other stylistic em- 
bellishments, and in Richard II the words of the Kmg and of 
Gaunt are ven: of ten rnii rhed in rhym e, “as if for the purpose of 
marking them off fT om other pliaraotfTg This must not be over- 
emphasized, however, for it is never particularly obvious. Tn nn 
play does Shake.speare limit his rhym e to on e character , and 
mough occasionally there is, as in Richard II, a strong lyricism of 


10 See Appendix B, p ixg 

11 A Hisftiry of English Bhythms (ed W W Skeat London, i88s), p 179 

12 V 1 3?8-445 IS I 11 16-37 

14 I V 46-55 15 I 1 170-5, n 1 504-og 

16 Haidin Craig, p 313 
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chara cter, the use of rhyme to distinguish cha r acter is not a com - 
inon pra ctice yyit h Shakespeare^ ^ 

After the early~plays, rhyme" as the medium for passages of 
lyncism is used with much reserve, just as such passages them- 
selves are used with reserve. In As You Like It, a play whose at- 
mosphere IS not imlike that of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, there 
are a few couplet passages of pure lyncism, though for the most 
part the lyncism appears m songs, poems, and rhymed letters. 
Pandarus quotes a lyncal rhyme on love in Troilus and Cressida,^^ 
and the unwinding of the plot in All’s Well is accomplished in a 
senes of rhymed couplets ’* The witches’ scenes m Macbeth, pos- 
sibly un-Shakespeanan,*" are perhaps the last passages of lyncism 
for its own sake to be foimd m the dialogue of the plays. When 
Shakespeare finally returned, m The Tempest, to a quiet pastoral 
mood, he was no longer interested m the purely lyncal The love 
between Ferdinand and Miranda, which m an early play mi^t 
have inspired at least some rhymed lyncism, is thnist mto the 
background The verse of the entire play, often free and graceful, 
is dramatic and meditative rather than lyncal, and in this type of 
verse rhyme seems to have little place 
A considerable portion of the extended rhyme m the early plays 
is used m passages of comic dialogue where an effect of clever, 
rapid repartee is desired. As with the speech-link rhyme, this 
comic effect is produced not only by the five-foot iambic but often 
by some other metrical Ime In any of the three early comedies 
can be found examples of vanous types of Imes used for rhymed 
comic dialogue In The Comedy of Eirors the first passage of ex- 
tended rhyme, a clever dialogue on the subject of marriage, is in 
iambic pentameter couplets, combining speech-link and single- 
speech rhymes ” In the next act, when a coarser type of humor is 
called for, the metre changes to doggerel, to the direct descendant 
of the old alliterative bne The effect, as Antipholus of Ephesus 
and his servant try m vam to gain entrance to their own house,®* 
though decidedly humorous, is very similar to the raucous street 
fights, m doggerel, which occur m such a play as Ralph Roister 
Doister Though none the less appreciative, the discriminating 
Elizabethan play-goer must have felt the cruity of such a scene. 

17 Such a practice, howei'er, was not uncommon in the Tudor mterlude See 
Bernard, p aoo 

18 IV IV 17-18, *0-1 19 V m 314-ig, 3*5-34 

»o See D L Chambers, p 14 *i n J 10-43 

s* SdAppei, A History of English Veratfication, p 118 
*3 ni i 3*-83 
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Similar passages are to be found in The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona and Love’s Labour’s Lost, even as late as The Taming of the 
Shrew doggerel is used to accompany a low sort of horse-play, as 
Petruchio and his man Grumio dispute over which shall Imo^ at 
the gate.®* Though these examples have all been of the longer dog- 
gerel line, in Love’s Labour’s Lost Shakespeare makes use of a 
short iambic line of three accents to produce a comic rapidity in 
the dialogue.®' 

Despite its appearance m The Taming of the Shrew and occa- 
sionally m other plays,®' the doggerel hne in comic rhymed pas- 
sages does not hold a position of any importance after the early 
plays The heroic Ime, however, contmues to be used in comic 
rhymed passages in some of the later plays, usually with a studied 
eflEect A good example is the rhyme which accompanies Cres- 
sida’s reception m the Greek camp®® As Dowden has observed, 
“there is a flippancy in the speeches which they would lose if 
turned from rhyme into blank verse ”®® Here the rhymes are m- 
terrupted by blank-verse lines and are not divided in the manner 
of stichomythia— one line to each speaker In the doggerel passage 
from The Comedy of Errors which was just mentioned, the smgle- 
line speech of the characters outside the house is answered by a 
rhyming Ime from within In this passage from Troilus and Cres- 
sida the line unit is broken, the smgle line at times being divided 
between two speakers, and the rhyme itself ceases to be the major 
factor m the movement of the dialogue The function of me 
rhyme seems to be, as Dowden said, to heighten the flippancy of 
the lines and perhaps to anticipate the later events of the play by 
imderlinmg the suggestion of wantonness in Cressida’s behavior, 
the wantonness which Ulysses openly condemns at the end of this 
passage.®® 

Another example of this use of rhyme m a later play is not from 
a comedy but from a tragedy In Othello, lago, trying to amuse 
the nervous Desdemona until her husband arrives, voices his 
witty, cynical remarks mostly m couplets, eleven in all, though 
with several mterruptionsjf" The occasion seems to call for rhyme. 
Othello’s ship is overdue Desdmnona is naturally concerned, and 
honest lago, who does everythmg efiBciently, undertakes to divert 

*4 I u ii-il Cf 1 u *85-36 

*5 n 1 1*3-8, 186-93, *08-03, *09-1* 

*6 See A Y L m in 98-107 (probably sung) and M W n 1 15-19 
*7 T C IV V *8-31,33-8,40-1,43-6,49-5* 
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his mistress. To do this he assumes a tone of cynical bantering, the 
wit and artificiality of which are heightened by the use of rhyme. 

Like speech-link rhyme, these passages of comic consecutive 
rhyme in the early plays generally sharpen the repartee and speed 
up the dialogue. Often the couplet is divided between two speak- 
ers, that IS, it IS a speech-lmk rhyme. That Shakespeare felt this 
to be artificial and mechanical seems evident from the fact that 
he uses consecutive rhyme for a comic effect m the later plays 
only when the general tone is one of artificiality. Then too, the 
doggerel which is so common in the early plays rapidly passes out 
of favor. When, in the later plays, the playwright wishes to pro- 
duce the effect of the early doggerel he seems to prefer prose 
Consecutive rhyme for the expression of pure lyricism disap- 
peared as Shakespeare’s medium changed from the lyrical to the 
dramatic, and for the expression of a comic mood consecutive 
rhyme lost ground because its effect seemed more naturally gained 
by prose and because the playwright seemingly came to think of 
it as artificial. Consecutive rhyme for the communication of deep 
emotional feeling, however, contmued to be used with some fre- ' 
quency except in Shakespeare’s very latest plays. 

The early plays, with their high number of rhymes, are particu- 
larly full of rhymed passages used to express deep feeling In 
Richard III, a play with somewhat less rhyme than the other plays 
of Shakespeare’s first penod, there is a good example of this use 
of rhyme when the Duchess of York passionately answers her 
tauntmg son- 

No, by the holy rood, thou know’st it well. 

Thou cam’st on earth to make the earth my hell. 

A grievous burden was thy birth to me, 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, 

Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild, and funous. 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous," 


and then continues in blank verse In Romeo and Juliet the final 
parting of the lovers is m rhyme as, with hearts full of foreboding, 
they express their sorrowful farewell.” And m Richard IT rmt> nf 
th e most pathetic passages in the play, the parting between Bich- 
ard anJ tn eUueen, is conducted in rhyme, rhyme that gives lyri- 
cal expressioirioThgir gri^.°* 

As Shakespeare developedhe continued to use rhyme for the 
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esxpression of emotional excitement, but to use it in a somewhat 
equivocal manner. In The Merchant of Venice, one of the first 
plays to show complete synthesis of action and language, one 
hears Bassanio addressmg his newly-won bride in a passage of five 
couplets full of restrained emotion®* in conscious contrast with the 
unrestramt of Portia’s blank verse; and yet David’s contention 
that the scene is fundamentally unrealistic may be justifiable.'® 
The rhyme may have been used to emphasize the artificiahty of 
the scene The same might be said of Helena’s emohonal soliloquy 
m All’s Well that Ends Well,’^ and certainly may be said of the 
long passage of rhyme in Act II where Helena pleads with the 
King to accept her as his healer In her reasoning with the King, 
as m her later dismissal of the suitors," there is, to be sure, no 
strong emotion, though there is an emotional undeitone. There is, 
however, a fundamental artificiality about the entire situation. In 
The Merchant of Venice the unreality lies in the selection of a 
husband on the basis of his choice of a casket, here it is the selec- 
tion of a husband by virtue of the strange knowledge of thera- 
peutics which Helena, alone of all the world, possesses It might 
almost seem, then, that Shakespeare was deliberately using rhyme 
in these passages to point out the absurdity of the situations winch 
they present 

On the other hand, there can be little question that Macbeth’s 
passionate speech at the disappearance of the Third Apparition 
IS deliberately rhymed to heighten the tone of excitement which 
the lines contain " The words of the Apparition, of course, are 
rhymed, and it may therefore be that Macbeth’s speech is merely 
made to harmonize, but his determination earlier in the play to re- 
visit the witches, a resolve made out of the greatest distress of 
mind and soul, is also rhymed, seemingly to accentuate emotional 
intensity.*" Similarly might be mentioned Cordelia’s attempt to 
console her gnef-stricken father** and Conolanus’ passionate so- 
hloquy m which he expresses his utter disgust with having to beg 
favors from the populace.*® 

There seems to be, accordingly, a somewhat ambiguous usage 
m the later plays. Although at times the rhyme suggests a certam 
artificiality either m the emotions or m the situation which m- 
spires them, elsewhere it cannot be so interpreted, but must be 

34 m ii 140-9 35 p 35 
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accepted as a method of heightenmg the emotional tenor of the 
passage. As a sincere means of conveying emotions, however, 
rhyme lost its favor with Shakespeare as soon as he had realized 
the full mastery of blank verse, for rhyme was too inflexible to 
convey the subtle shades ot emotion whieh are drawn in his ma- 
ture plays. That Macbeth continues to use it can be explained only 
by the fact that he is the most poetic of all Shakespeare’s great 
tragic heroes Like Richard II and Romeo, he thinks m terms of 
the imaginative, the poetic, the lyrical, and thus, perhaps out of 
fidelity to the basic concept of the character, Shakespeare has him 
occasionally express himself through the lyrical medium of rhyme. 

The persistence of consecutive rhyme in Shakespeare’s mature 
plays IS partially to be explained by the continued use of certain 
intrusive passages which, strictly speaking, are not part of the dia- 
logue though they are part of the play The lyrical love poems, 
for example, which are so conspicuous in Love’s Labours Lost 
find their lineal descendants in Orlando’s ridiculous love poems m 
As You Like It,*^ poems which are made the butt of ridicule for 
their paucity of rhyme and absurdity of sentiment The rhymed 
love letter in The Two Gentlemen of Verona** has many parallels 
in the later plays Phelie’s “challenge” to Rosalind, Malvolio’s 
supposed love note fiom Olivia,^" Helena’s letter in sonnet-form m 
AU’s Well that Ends WclT* are just a few examples. The rhymed 
scroll which appears foi the first time in The Merchant of Venice*^ 
IS used in Mm h Ado About Nothinf^" and again in Pencles ““ For 
the most part these intrusions are lyneal in nature, often being 
written in a shoit metie and usually presenting an eccentric 
rhyme scheme Their separation from the context is thus rendered 
the more complete, and probably they should not be included in 
a study of Shakespeaie’s use of rhyme, except that they do show 
his continued willingness to use rhyme for special embelhshment 

There remains to point out another characteristic of the passages 
of consecutive rhyme, a characteiistic which has a significant re- 
lationship to the gradual disuse of this type of rhyme. Fleay ob- 
served that “there is not only a gradual lessening, as we advance 
m time, of rhyme lines in general but also a gradual dymg-out of 

43 III u 93-100, 133-6!! Cf m ii 107-18 

44 ui 1 140-9 

45 A Y L IV 111 40-1, 44-5, 47-8, 50-63 

46 T N u V 107-10, 115-18 Cf Ham n 11 116-19 
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difiFerent arrangements of rhyme lines.”" The early works display 
a considerable amount of rhyme which is not m couplet form but 
which adopts some other stanzaic pattern. The most common of 
these patterns is the quatrain, reserved usually for the passages of 
greatest lyricism. In The Comedy of Errors, many of the comic 
passages are in couplets, but when Antipholus of Syracuse de- 
clares his love for Luciana he does so pnncipally m quatrains.'^ 
The same is true m Love's Labours Lost The lyrical first scene, 
for example, shows a haphazard mixture of couplets, triplets, and 
quatrams, with as many quatrams as couplets But other stanzaic 
patterns are also common, parbcularly the rhyme-royal stanza and 
the sonnet. Both of these have been used to give approximate 
dates to the plays in which they appear, for Shakespeare seemed 
particularly in the mood for them while he was composmg Venus 
and Adonis and the Sonnets The rhyme-royal stanza is used for a 
great variety of purposes, ranguig from the cynical observations 
of the Bastard'*'* to the tender lyricism of Pans"® and the passionate 
outcry of Richard 11,“" the sonnet, less flexible in the dramatic 
medium, usually stands apart as a distmct unit, though it is used 
in Romeo and Juliet to lend a courtly grace to the first meeting of 
the lovers And in his last use of the sonnet within a drama, 
Shakespeare has it tell of the melancholy mood of the frustrated 
Helena *" 

But m general Shakespeare discarded such alternate rhymes 
from his plays almost immediately after the composition of Rich- 
ard 11, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and King John This fact, of 
course, may be mterpreted m two ways His general tendency 
away from passages of consecutive rhyme may have resulted in 
the abandonment of all such stanzaic patterns, but it seems more 
likely that it was the unnaturalness of such .special patterns in the 
dialogue which mduced the poet to discard them They are, of 
course, essentially lyncal and constitute a higher degree of styli- 
zation than the heroic couplet As lyncal embellishments they are 
desirable m plays whose atmosphere permits such embellish- 
ments Where a less obtrusive style is desired m the dialogue, they 
are out of place 

The disappearance of consecutive rhymed passages, therefore, 

61 “On Metrical Tests,” m Ingleby, p 6 * 

52 m u 1-6* 

56 I 1 47 - 106 , 105-18, 1*6-9, 164-81 
64 John n 1 504-og 
56 Rich II ni u 76-81 
58 A W.m iv 4-17 


55 R / V m i*-i7 
57 I V 95-108 
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results from a combination of causes. A distaste for rhyme in more 
complicated stanzaic forms is partially responsible. The develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s medium from lyrical to dramatic, the shift 
from doggerel to prose for lively comic dialogue, and the mastery 
of a flexible blank verse to convey deep feehng account for the 
rest. 


External Rhyme 

The rhymes considered in this class are not part of the dialogue 
of the plays which they accompany. If Shakespeare actually 
thought of them as separate, as a kmd of writmg which might be 
far different m stylistic requirements from ordmary dramatic dia- 
logue, then it is obvious that the changmg use of rhyme within the 
organic parts of his plays neither influenced, nor was influenced 
by, the rhyme m these external passages. Many of the rhymes m- 
cluded here, moreover, have had their authenticity doubted, some 
with justification. Thus the external rhyme should be excluded 
from the discussion of Shakespeare’s development.* 

Included m this class are really two distmct types of rhyme the 
rhyme appeanng within the body of the play, such as masques 
and plays within the play, and that which is strictly external, such 
as choruses, prologues, and epilogues The use of rhyme m such 
passages was by no means limited to Shakespeare David Klem, 
speakmg of the one respect m which Marlowe’s campaign against 
rhyme was unsuccessful, said. “His successors refused to follow 
his example of casting the prolog and epilog mto blank verse, 
showing that they did not feel these to be an mtrinsic portion of 
the play It was the common practice to rhyme such things as 
prologues and epilogues, just as it was the common practice to 
employ rhyme in masques and interpolated plays. 

Shakespeare’s prologues are not all in rhyme The prologues to 
the various acts of Henry V (they might well be considered cho- 
ruses) are mostly in blank verse, though they all end with a single 
or double rhyme-pair, and the same is true of the prologue to 
Troilus and Cressida On the other hand, the prologues to the first 
two acts of Romeo and Juliet and to Henry VIII are totally in 
rhyme, the first bemg in the form of sonnets Shakespeare’s epi- 
logues, if they are rhymed at all,* are totally in rhyme. It may be 

I Cf Anna Kerri, p 117 

s Literary Cnhcism from the Elizabethart Dramattsta (New York, igio), p X35 

3 As You Like It ends with a prose epilogue 
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that while in the prologues he uses the rhyme in much the same 
way as the speech-end rhyme to give a sense of finality to the 
passage, in the epilogue such an effect is not needed, since the 
epilogue cannot escape a sense of finahty Then too, the epilogues 
are generally shorter than the prologues. The epilogue to Henry 
V, rather surpnsingly, is a sonnet,* while the epilogue to Henry 
VIII consists of seven rhymed couplets. The other two rhymed 
epilogues which are spectScally called epilogues are quite differ- 
ent, 4e one concluding All WelPs that Ends Well havmg only six 
pentameter hues, the one concludmg The Tempest having twenty 
lines of trochaic tetrameter.' 

In this connection must be mentioned the closing rhymes of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Troilus and Cressida In both m- 
stances, though the Imes have the effect of an epilogue, they are 
not indicated as such. In the former. Puck, left alone on the stage 
at the end of the fairy masque, steps forth and begs the indul- 
gence of the audience," m the latter, Pandarus ends his meditative 
sohloquy with five couplets directly addressed to the “traders in 
the flesh” who might be in the audience ’ These two passages have 
caused the chronologists considerable difficulty since Fumivall 
first pointed them out," for if the epilogues and prologues are not 
to be coimted m the ratios of rhymed to unrhymed verse, what is 
to be done with these passages which are obviously epilogues and 
which are yet inseparable from the context? The choice must be 
an arbitrary one. Here they have not been included with the ex- 
ternal rhyme because they grow directly out of the dialogue and 
therefore may be considered as part of it. 

Really mdistmguishable from prologues and epilogues are the 
choruses which Shakespeare uses, m some of his plays, pnmanly 
to mdicate the passage of time and to bndge the gap in the narra- 
tive. The prologues m Romeo and Juliet and Henry V are, in fact, 
spoken by a chorus. In The Winter’s Tale there is a more formal 
use of the chorus, for Time bridges, m thirty-two rhymed lines, 
the gap of sucteen years which occurs between the third and 
fourtii acts The chorus m this play is used only this once. In Peri- 
cles, however, the Gower speeches, actually choruses, are used 
throughout the play to connect the rather loosely knit scenes and 
to lend continuity to the narrative. In some respects these speeches 

4 See F G Fleay, in Ingleby, p 53 5 See Appendix B, pp 153-4 

6 V i 430-46 7 v x 48-57 

8 N S. S'. Trans t, 34 
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seem tm-Shakespearian ‘ The metre, though mostly in iambic 
tetrameter, is highly irregular. The chorus at the beginning of Act 
V consists of SIX rhymed quatrains in iambic pentameter, a stan- 
zaic form which Shakespeare had discarded early m his dramatic 
career Also, the rhymes are peculiar, showmg a much greater li- 
cense with sounds than Shakespeare exhibits elsewhere Even if 
not by Shakespeare, however, the Gower speeches cannot be sepa- 
rated from the play but are an essential part of its basic structure. 
Then too, Gower himself confesses a certain antiquity in his 
lines,'” an antiquity which these stylistic eccentricities may have 
been deliberately chosen to produce The final Gower speech, the 
epilogue, IS perfectly regular in metre and rhyme, but this is no 
longer part of the play TTie atmosphere has been broken with the 
completion of the action, and this epilogue is like any of the other 
rhymed epilogues. 

The other external rhymes which must be mentioned are to be 
found in the plays within a play and the masque In a sense these 
are not external, for at least m A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Hamlet, and Merrif Wives they are fundamental to the entire 
structure, yet strictly speaking they are not part of the dialogue 
and should not, therefore, be considered in the development of 
Shakespeare’s style In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and also in 
Hamlet, it is perfectly obvious that the poet was deliberately striv- 
ing for a different style, possibly just to differentiate the language 
and tone from that of the rest of the play, though in both there 
seems to be a more important reason for the style In the “Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe” play produced by Bottom and his companions, 
Shakespeare was being satiric Probably written by Peter Quince, 
the play was intended to represent the absurdities of amateur pro- 
ductions, particularly those of the small country town, for though 
the scene is ostensibly Athens, the fact that the players represent 
many trades is alone sufficient indication of the society which 
Shakespeare had in mind By the garbled prologue, by the imma- 
ture treatment of the story, by the stilted, mechanical metres, by 
the rodomontade of the language, and by the uncouth rhymes, 
Shakespeare has created here one of the most delightful bur- 
lesques in the language " 

The Mouse-trap in Hamlet is not a burlesque, though its style 

9 “It IS widely accepted tliat the author mainly responsible for Acts i and n and 
the Choruses was George Wilkins” (W A Neilson, The Complete Dramatic 
and Poetic Works of Wtttum Shakespeare, p 355) 

10 IGowerii-is. 11 See C D Willcock, p 5 
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also is distinguislied from that of the rest of the play. While this 
is done partially by the use of consecutive rhyme, it is also done 
by a deliberate stifFness in the hnes, a stiffness that is in sharp 
contrast to the freedom of Shakespeare’s mature style. Thou^ 
there are a few run-on lines m Hamlet’s play, the majority of them 
are end-stopped, most of the couplets coming to a full close. In 
addition to that, the caesura, which Shakespeare developed to 
give variety in his rhymed hnes as well as in his blank verse, is 
here almost totally lacking, with the result tliat the Imes have a 
mechanical, wooden movement. A possible explanation for this is 
that here, as m the Gower passages, Shakespeare was attempting 
to give the flavor of age to his hnes, was trying to create the im- 
pression that here was a play pioduced a long time ago. This ex- 
planation, of course, assumes iiiat Shakespeare concerned himself 
with makmg his dramas conform to the demands of time and 
place— which in general is certamly not true 
The masque in The Merry Wives of Windsor is similar to the 
two plays just discussed m that it also is an inseparable part of the 
acbon, essential to its development It eontams the final unmask- 
ing of Falstaff and makes possible the wmdmg-up of the plot. 
Though the rhymes show few irregularities, there is a peculiarity 
m the metre which deserves mention The speakers m the masque 
are all dressed as fames and thus might be expected to use the 
trochaic tetrameter, or fairy metre, which Shakespeare custom- 
arily gives to his supernatural beings Actually he begins m this 
metre'" and then changes to iambic pentameter, with some un- 
even lines Heuser’s explanation for this change seems reasonable 
“Dies lasst vermuthen, dass Shakespeare anfangs beabsichtigte, 
die Reden der verkleideten Personen, ganz als warcn es Reden 
ubersmnlicher Wesen, m vorwiegend trochaischem Metrum zu 
verfassen, dass er nachher aber semen Entschluss anderte und, da 
es sich nur um verkleidete Personen handelte, den regelrechten 
5-Fussler auch fur die Verkleidungsscene wahlte ”” 

The masques in Cymbeline and The Tempest are not so defi- 
nitely an mtegral part of the plays m which they appear Post- 
humus’ vision in Cymbeline^* adds nothing to the plot and could 
be removed without necessitatmg many alterations m the text. 
The metre is iambic tetrameter, changing to pentameter, and 
the rhyme-scheme is irregular, varying from the old ballad pat- 
tern (abcb) to a more or less regular alternate rhyme m pentame- 


IS V V 41. 

14 V IV 30-iss 
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ter. The masque in The Tempest^‘ could likewise be removed 
without detriment to the plot, since its inclusion is only for the 
amusement of the lovers There is an irregulanty of metre to be 
observed here, too, for while the major portion of the masque is 
in iambic-pentameter c-ouplets, there is a song of trochaic tetrame- 
ter That the latter was not chosen as the metre for the entire 
masque is di£Bcult to explain, except that m his latest plays Shake- 
speare showed little inclination to depart from the pentameter as 
the metrical standard The authorship of these two masques has 
been argued for many years,'® but any view must be mere con- 
jecture Shakespeare, of course, showed little fondness for pas- 
sages of extended rhyme in his later dramas, but if he were called 
on to include a masque in order to meet public tastes, there is no 
reason to suppose he could not have done it 

15 IV 1 60-117,188-38 16 See Appendix B, pp 158-4 
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Shakespeare s Couplet Rhetoric 

T he decrease of rhyme m Shakespeare’s dramas resulted 
from the fact that he came less and less to desire its par- 
ticular effects. At the same time, the increase of feimnine 
and weak endmgs, of run-on hnes, and of the flexible use of cae- 
suras was a manifestation of growth toward freedom in blank 
verse. As Lamer said, the decrease of rhyme is related to this tend- 
ency m the blank verse 

We found that he tended more and more, from the early plays to the 
late ones, to disuse rime, and smce the rune recumng at the end of 
each hne is a very striking method of marking off a regular hne-group 
for the ear, of impressing a regular pattern of fives upon the ear, the 
disuse of rune is clearly an advance towards freedom, towards the re- 
lief from monotony, towards the greater display of individuality m 
verse.* 

As Shakespeare advanced toward greater freedom m his blank 
verse, he naturally— perhaps unconsciously— felt less and less the 
urge to use the rhymed heroic hne along with his blank verse, 
smce it represented restraint and order. Wnen he did use it, more- 
over, he did so because it represented restraint and order, and 
thus was capable of producing certam needed effects. 

The analysis in the precedmg chapter showed how to a great 
extent this was true, but m order further to test it I propose here 
to examme a representative group of rhymed couplets to see 
whether the couplet itself reflects the development evident in 
Shakespeare’s blank verse or whether the eouplet rhetorie m his 
later dramas returns the rigid character it possesses m the earher 
ones. If the late couplet shows a much greater freedom than the 
early, then the degree in which it can be considered a thmg of re- 
stramt, a sharp contrast to the blank-verse medium, is consider- 
ably lessened. 

Since the passages of consecutive rhyme fall off rather sharply 
after the first period and since the rhymed couplets in weak posi- 
tions are of secondary importance, not infrequently questionable 
or irregular, I have chosen for study only the rhymed couplets in 

1 Shakspere, n, 245 
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the strong positions, the speech-end, exit and cue, and the scene- 
and act-end rhymes In such isolated positions, with the couplet 
usually a self-enclosed unit, its true nature can most easily be 
ascertained, as Ruth Wallerstem has said. 

If we examine further into the aesthebcs of established pattern and 
variation in verse, we find in large stanzas, in blank verse, or in run-on 
couplets that, where a number of Imes form the umt of perception and 
give the design, there is room for ample and subtle variation from pat- 
tern in the individual line, whereas if the umt of perception be limited 
to two lines, the pattern, to be firmly kept, must be more sharply and 
formally perceptible in the two individual lines on which the sense of 
design depends ® 

The term "couplet rhetoric,” as here employed, does not con- 
form to Bright’s definition “By the rhetoric of verse, or the rheto- 
ric of poetry, is meant the emphasis elicited by verse-stress, when 
it IS at variance with the usual (prose) emphasis An attempt to 
examine Shakespeare’s couplets from the standpoint of such vari- 
ants in the verse stress proved so inconclusive that it was dis- 
carded 'The term “couplet rhetonc,” therefore, is used here in a 
broad sense to indicate the position of the caesura, the quality of 
the ending of the line, the rhythmical relation of the lines to each 
other and to the context, the metneal character of the individual 
Imes, the nature of the rhyming words, and the thought-pattern 
of the lines 

Shakespeare’s heroic couplet is generally very regular Indeed, 
F. E Schelling has remarked, “It is a mistake to consider that the 
Elizabethans often piactised the couplet with the freedom, not to 
say licence, that charactenzes its nmeteenth century use in the 
hands of such poets as Keats Because of Shakespeare’s tendency 
toward freedom from restriction and rule in matters of verse, it 
might be expected that his practice in the couplet would like- 
wise become freer Schipper asserted dogmatically that such is 
actually the case; “Gleichwohl ist eine ahnlich freie Behandlung 
des heroic verse in den spateren Dramen Shaksperes, wie dieje- 
nige semes spateren blankverse, unverkennbar If Schipper’s 
conclusion is correct, then to a certain extent the couplet must 
cease to represent regularity and order, and Shakespeare’s use of 

2 “The Development of the Rhetoric and Metre of the Heroic Couplet, Espe- 
cially m 1625-1645," PMLA L (1935), 171 

3 “The Rhetoric of Verse m Chaucer,” PMLA xvi (1901), 42 

4 “Ben Jonson and the Classical School," p 239 

5 Engltsche MeMk, n, 204 
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it in his mature dramas must seem somewhat less for deliberate 
contrast with the movement of the surrounding verse. But Schip- 
per drew this conclusion mainly from lookmg at the rhymed pro- 
logue and epilogue to Henry VIII The isolated rhymes used m 
the strong positions within the text reveal no such marked analogy 
to the blank verse. Though there is some development m the 
thought-structure, and though m a few of its characteristics the 
couplet shows a slight tendency toward freedom, for the most part 
the pattern established at the begmning of Shakespeare’s career 
IS retained to the end “ 

Puttenham, in The Arte of English Poesie (1589), wrote, “The 
meeter of ten sillables is very stately and Heroicall, and must haue 
his Cesure faU vpon the fourth sdlable, and leaue sixe behinde 
him Of well over two thousand lines examined for their struc- 
tural characteristics nearly three-fourths follow Puttenham’s stric- 
ture m spmt, though not m letter That is, a great majority of 
Shakespeare’s couplets show a medial caesura, but not always at 
the end of the fourth syllable The caesura is considered to be me- 
dial when it appears after the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllables, when 
elsewhere, it is variant It can be asserted, of course, that every 
five-foot line must have a pause somewhere within it, but here 
such a pause is recognized as a caesura only “when there is gram- 
matical or rhetorical pause so considerable as— in most cases— to 
require marks of punctuation ’’“ 

Next m number are the lines which contain no caesura at all, 
the type of line which Sir George Young considers characteristic 
of the standard verse of Shakespeare’s day ’ Schelhng’s tables of 
the non-dramatic verse of Spenser, Marlowe, Drayton, Chapman, 
and Sandys show that this continuous line was somewhat more 
common than the line with a medial caesura *“ In Shakespeare’s 
couplets the line is more flexible, but it is not so flexible as to con- 
tain, even in the later plays, many lines with a variant caesura, 
the type of caesura which could be expected to increase rather 
rapidly if Shakespeare’s heroic Ime actually grew more flexible 
along with his blank-verse 

A glance at the chart m Appendix C shows that in the matter of 
caesura there was no appreciable change in Shakespeare’s couplet 
The predommance of medial caesurae indicates that Shakespeare, 

6 The conclusions in this chapter are based upon the table given in Appendix C 

7 p 6o 

8 Raymond M Alden, English Verse (New York, 1903), p 438 

9 p 89 10 p *37 
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even in his earliest dramas, recognized the value of following gen- 
erally such a rule as Puttenham’s.'* The line with no caesura is 
just as evident in the late as in the early plays Timon of Athens 
and Pericles have a relatively high number of such lines, as do 
Troilus and Cresstda, Macbeth, and Cymbeline. The vanant cae- 
sura, though there is scarcely any jBuctuation, seems, if anythmg, 
more frequent m the early plays Thus, in the matter of the cae- 
sura Shakespeare’s heroic couplet, as an isolated unit in the blank- 
verse passage, shows Schipper’s statement to be false. 

Another manifestation of freedom in the poetic line is an in- 
crease in the use of weak endings. Shakespeare’s early blank verse, 
possibly influenced by the traditional patterns of rhyme,'® tended 
to end the line on a strong, fuU-soundmg word. As he advanced 
toward a more flexible verse this rigidity was relaxed and the lines 
came more and more to end m monosyllabic prepositions and con- 
junctions, and thus the emphasis was drawn away from the end of 
the line,’” but m the heroic couplet no such change is evident In 
all the couplets considered here, there are only nine lines which 
have other than a strong ending, and these are scattered through- 
out the plays Shakespeare’s rhyme contmued to throw the em- 
phasis upon the end of the line, and consequently in the later 
plays stood at variance with the endings of the blank verse. 

In blank verse Shakespeare showed an ever mcreasing predilec- 
tion for eiijambed or nin-oii lines In his couplets, as might be ex- 
pected, there is a much smaller peicentage of enjambed lines; as 
the table in Appendix C indicates, tlie number increases slightly 
in the later plays '' There are comparatively few run-on couplets 
indicated in the table, but that is natural since the couplets under 
consideration are all couplets which conclude a speech or a part 
of a scene Occasionally, when a hne follows tlie rhyme-pair, the 
sense is run on into this tliird line Tins happens m none of the 
earliest plavs and only once in the latest, though it occurs several 

1 1 Rusliton (bhakesveare and 'The Arte of English Poesie [Liverpool, 1909]) 
sliows th.it cert.im of the ficurf! desonhed by Piittenham occur in Shakespeare’s 
work, and (hm maintains that the plavwnght had studied The Arte of English 
Poesie 

IS See Sir George Young, pp 106,149 

1 S The definition of hght and we.ik endings which I have used in this study is 
the one gixeii by the Tests Comniittee of the St Petersburg Shakspere Circle, p 
482 Cf John K Ingram, pp 442-64 

14 In general the line is considered to be run-on or en]ambed only when a mark 
of punctuation concludes it Occasionally, however, there is such a clear phrase- 
pause as to justify its being considered end-stopped despite the absence of punctua- 
tion Cf George Saintsbury, ii, 6, R M Alden, p 438 
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times in plays of the middle periods. This increase might be inter- 
preted as indicating that Shakespeare’s heroic couplet was, as 
Schipper asserted, growing freer along with the blank verse. If 
there were no run-on couplets m the early plays and a great many 
of them in the late, then one might assume a development toward 
a more flexible couplet. Smce neither of these conditions is met, 
however, Saintsbuiy’s comment on the Elizabethan couplet m 
general seems to apply to Shakespeare “In the imcertainty of the 
Elizabethan grasp of the couplet— m the veering and yawing be- 
tween the stopped and enjambed forms which is the evident re- 
sult, not of a designed combination of the two, but of an irresolute 
and unclear grasp of either— there is evidence that the prosodic 
mind was not made up about it.”” 

In the problem comedies and later tragedies it is somewhat 
more common than in the early plays to find some words of the 
first line of the couplet a syntactic part of the preceding lines 
Such a couplet is Hamlet’s 

The play’s the thing 

Wherein 111 catch the conscience of the King 

This division of the first line, of course, disrupts the regular two- 
hne pattern of the heroic couplet and is therefore a tendency 
toward freedom, but the effect is really not one of freedom. As 
Granville-Barker has observ'ed, every section of the soliloquy 
which this couplet concludes ends in mid-line, thus minimizing 
the pause and keeping the speech whole This couplet represents 
really the first definite full stop, and thus is “a musical full close."” 

The metrically iri egular lines indicated on the chart have little 
significance, for the majority of them, as Heuser demonstrates in 
“Der Coupletreim m Shakespeare’s dramen,” result from some mu- 
tilation of the text It occasionally happens that Shakespeare will 
gve his couplet a short first Ime, as in this exit rhyme from The 
Merchant of Venice 

Fast bind, fast find, 

A proverb never stale m thrifty mind ” 

15 n, *03 It must be noted, however, that cert.im passages of consecutive 
iambic pentameter couplets in the late plays display a nigh number of run-on 
couplets Tune’s speech in The Winter’s Tale (iv 1 1-32) contains twelve out of 
sixteen, and the prologue and epilogue to Henry VIII, sei'en out of twenty-three 
The consecutive heroic couplets m Macheih contain six out of twelve But these are 
all suspect passages In Lear there is only one m twenty-two 

16 Ham n u 633-4 

17. Prefaces to Shakespeare (London, 1927), nr, 233 

18 n v 54-s 
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More rarely he uses a short second line.'* Any other metrical ec- 
centricity m the heroic line may be mterpreted more safely as a 
flaw in the text than as licence on the part of the playwnght. 

The rhyme in Shakespeare’s rhymed heroic couplets follows 
generally a rather rigid pattern, for just as most of the hnes end on 
a strong word, so most of the rhymes are mascuhne, concludmg 
the line on the stressed syllable Charles Bathurst thought Shake- 
speare particularly fond of double rhymes, what he calls the Ital- 
ian as opposed to the French mode of rhymmg," but Shakespeare 
was not fond of this rhyme, especially not m his heroic couplets. 
Occasionally the couplet contains a single rhyme upon the hyper- 
metrical, weak teimination, a method of rhymmg with which 
Wyatt experimented but which has never gained any popularity 
among English poets. Shakespeare seems not to use it for any 
particular effect The same can be said for the rather rare cases 
where a hypermetrical syllable makes an approximate rhyme with 
an accented or masculine ending, a chaiactenstic device of both 
Peele and Dekker 

For the most part Shakespeare’s rhymes are single and on the 
stressed final syllabic, with a preponderance of monosyllabic 
rhymed words As Young says, “The exigency of nme, in the scar- 
city of words accented on other than the last syllable but one. led 
to the prevalence of a monosyllabic ending Double rhymes, not 
infrequent in passages of doggerel, appear occasionally in isolated 
heroic couplets, usually for a comic effect It is very unusual to 
find such a rhyme used in a serious play for a serious effect, 
though the Duke’s advice to Biabantio in Othello-* “is rendered 
more emphatic by being a double rhyme 

If Shakespeaie had used many feminine endings in his heroic 
couplets, it could be said that his couplets were leaning toward a 
more flexible fonn, for the feminine ending leads naturally to the 
run-on line But the heioic couplets examined here show very few 
such rhymes It might be added that the increase m feminine end- 
ings in the blank verse was held by Fleay to be in direct ratio to 
the decrease in i Inane, but, as Heiniann Isaac pointed out, this is 
not true ■“* 

19 Hen VllI 1 11 213-14 20 pp 159-60 

21 Sec Young, p 110 

22 Examples of iuch irregular rli>nies are noted in Appendix B 

*3 p 140 *41 111 202-03 

25 Hiram Corson, p 90 C/ J M Robertson, Did Shakespeare Write “Titus 
Atidronteus’ ? (London, 1905), pp igi-2 

26 “Die Hanilet-periode in Sliakespcres leben,” Archie fur das stadium der 
tieueren sjrrachen und literaturen lxxiii (1885), 176 
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Some of the foregoing remarks may seem to indicate that Shake- 
speare’s heroic couplet, in its failure to follow the blank verse 
toward freedom of form, was movmg in the other direction, that 
IS, toward the neo-classical couplet The marked medial caesura 
and the ascendancy of the strong ending with masculine rhyme 
are characteristics of the Popean couplet, but they are also char- 
acteristics of the English closed couplet from the time it ongi- 
nated as “a naturalization of the Latm elegiac distich The cou- 
plet becomes neo-classical in nature when it shows along with 
such metrical characteristics a style which is predominantly epi- 
grammatic,*® that IS, when the arrangement of the words and 
development of the thought consistently fall mto such rhetorical 
pattern as parallelism and balance, inversion, and antithesis and 
contrast The neo-classical couplet contains tliese rhetorical de- 
vices in great abundance The Elizabethan heroic couplet in gen- 
eral contains them, just as its classical model contains them In 
Shakespeare’s couplets these devices are an occasional embellish- 
ment, not the common pattern. 

Numerically, the Imes containmg balance or parallelism are the 
most striking F G Hubbard, speaking of Elizabethan dramatic 
verse m general, said, “The nearer the play is to Seneca the more 
repetition and parallelism it has In Shakespeare’s heroic cou- 
plets, however, the parallelism as well as the repetition seems not 
to follow this generalization, for some of the most Senecan plays 
show comparatively few Imes of parallelism or repetition Then 
too, the early plays contain as much as the later ones, and there is 
comparatively little change in the nature of these rhetoncal de- 
vices fiom the time of Shakespeare’s apprenticeship to his full 
masteiy of his craft For example, the following couplet from 
1 Henry VI, 

God and Saint George, Talbot and England’s nght. 

Prosper our colours in this dangerous fight!*” 

has the same balance m the first line and between the first and 
second lines as this couplet from I Henry IV 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse. 

Meet and ne’er part till one drop down a corse 

27 Ruth Wallerstein, p 166 

28 George Williamson, "The Rhetoncal Pattern of Neo-Classical Wit,” Modem 
PhOoloey xxxiu (1935-36), 61 

29 "Repetition and Parallehsm in the Earlier Elizabethan Drama,” PMLA xx 

(1905). 369 

30 IV 11 55-6 


SI IV 1 las-s 
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And in Timm of Athens the following couplet, though it is some- 
what more flexible than most of the couplets around it, shows a 
similar balance: 

Make war breed peace, make peace stint war, make eadi 
Prescribe to other as each other’s leech 

This last example uses the balance as a reinforcement of the 
antithesis between “war” and “peace,” and is in many respects 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s antithetical couplets, for antithesis 
implies balance. Tlie couplets which have any marked stylistic 
structure show a rather high percentage of antithesis, and many 
of the antithetical couplets are almost indistinguishable from the 
pure neo-classical couplet. Often the antithesis is limited to one 
line— as in the following, to the second line. 

To end a tale of length, 

Troy m our weakness stands, not m her strength 

Occasionally there is antithesis in the first line 

Let me, if not by birdi, have lands by wit. 

All with me’s meet that I can fashion fit 

It is characteristic also to ha ve a gnomic or semi-gnomic comment 
for the second line wTien there is antithesis in the first.°° And fi- 
hally there is antithesis between the two Imes of the couplet, as 
in the following couplet from Henry V 

What say you^ will you yield, and this avoid. 

Or, guilty m defence, be thus destroy’d?®" 

Quite frequently the antithesis in a couplet is enforced by some 
other stylistic device Common among such devices is mversion, 
which was later to become one of the prime characteristics of the 
neo-classical couplet In such a couplet as this from King Lear the 
inversion seems to sharpen the contrast within the Ime and even 
to point a certain opposition in the rhyme words. 

Tmie shall unfold what plighted cunmng hides. 

Who covers faults, at last shame them dendes 

Inversion is used, of course, even when there is no antithetical 
relationship m the tliought-structure of the couplet, sometimes 

3 * V IV 83-4 33 r C I m 136-7 Cf T C V vv 108-09 

34 Lear 1 u 199-200 35 Rich II n iv *3-4 

36 ni 111 4*-3 Cf Per i 11 99-100 

37 1 1 2S3-4 Cf A W n I 126-7, A C 1 m 64-3 
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with the purpose of placing a particular word in a position of em- 
phasis. Thus one mi^t say that the inversion m thh couplet from 
Timon of Athens is used to place the verb m the strongest position 
in the hne: 

And with their faint reply this answer join, 

Who bates mine honour shall not know my coin.” 

And similarly in Romeo’s dying speech mversion is used to throw 
the major emphasis upon the word “die ”” Elsewhere, however, 
there seems to be no justification for the mversion other than the 
necessity of completing the rhyme 
Another device used often by Shakespeare to sharpen the an- 
tithesis m the couplet is alliteration, and this not merely in the 
early dramas, where he was particularly prone to mdulge in word 
play A good example from an early play is the following couplet 
from 2 Henry VI 

Sword, hold thy temper, heart, be wrathful still. 

Pnests prav for enemies, but princes kill.*“ 

A close parallel from a late play are these words of the Third 
Senator m Ttmon of Athens 

In, and prepare. 

Ours IS the fall, I fear, our foes’ the snare.** 

Though m general repetition and word play purely for their 
own sake left Shakespeare’s verse as his early poetic exuberance 
gave way to a more mature dramatic instinct, the heroic couplet 
retains many of these stylistic elaborations In Ttmon of Athens 
he makes use of the device which Puttenham calls Traductio, or 
the tranlacer.*“ 

I will say of It, 

It tutors nature Artificial strife 
Lives m these touches, livelier than life 

Here the implied contrast is rendered more effective, though more 
artificial, by the play on the word “life ” Internal rhyme, such as in 
this couplet from Romeo and Juliet, is not uncommon. 

But that a joy past joy calls out on me. 

It were a gnef, so brief to part with thee,** 

S8 ra 111 *5-6 Cf Oth v ii 370-1 
40 V 11 70-1 
4* p 170 

44 m m 173-4 Cf Guest, p 1*7. 


39 V lu ii9-*o 
41 V u 16-17 
4S I 1 37-8 
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and akin to this are the several examples of Puttenham’s Re- 
bounde. “A young man married is a man that’s marr*d.”* °-I^epeti- 
tion a ppears in various forms in the couplets. Sometimes it is th e 
immediate repetition of the word in the line (Epizeuxis).** s onTe- 
times the repetition has a word between (Ploche). When this sec- 
ond type appears m the middle of the Ime it creates a nice bal- 
ance. “We scorn her most when most she offers blows In this 
couplet from Trotlus and Cressida there is fourfold repetition: 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek 
This blended knight, half Troyan and half Greek.** 

Another stylistic device not uncommon in Shakespeare’s heroic 
couplets is the device which Puttenham called Brachiologa, or the 
cutted comma *" A good example is this couplet from Love’s La- 
bours Lost: 

Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, groan 
Some men must love my lady, and some Joan ““ 

It IS by no means limited to the early plays 

Shakespeare’s couplets, accordmgly, have the rhetoncal fea- 
tures which are later to assume significant proportions m the neo- 
classical couplet These features are particularly noticeable m the 
couplets whose contents are sententious, a fact which substan- 
tiates Williamson’s statement that the neo-classical couplet “is 
fore.shadowed in the sententious development of the couplet m 
the Elizabethan sonnet and play, or in the Jacobean epigram.”'* 
Balance, parallelism, antithesis, mversion, and repetition are to be 
found in Shakespeare’s heroic couplets, early or late, and along 
with them still other stylistic devices, but as the table m Appendix 
C indicates, these devices cannot be considered major character- 
istics ITiey are still, with Shakespeare, embellishments rather 
than principal stylistic patterns 

Tliey do. however, .suggest formalization and even restraint In 
general antithesis and balance were used in the early plays with 
somewhat more regard to soimd than to sense, but there is no 
marked difference between the late and the early couplets Shake- 
speare’s heroic couplets cannot be said to share m the movement 
toward freedom which the blank verse enjoyed Although in the 

45 A W n ai 315 46 Rich II m u 71, fl / iv 1 67 

47 A C ui XI 74 48 IV V 85-6 

49 P 178 

50 m i 206-07 Cf I Hen V/ iv lu 52-3, Tim 1 u 131-3 

51 p 64 
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early plays he was somewhat more prodigal of his efiFects, using 
the couplet with less discrunination, the basic structure of the 
couplet underwent little or no change. With the blank verse be- 
commg more free and with the couplet remaimng static, the con- 
trast between the two mediums of expression became sharper, 
consequently the couplet tended to be reserved for places where 
the contrast was needed to produce some special effect 



VI 

Conclusion 

T here have been many attempts to explain Shakespeare’s 
gradual disuse of rhyme. Malone’s suggestion that the 
playwright, as his taste matured, came to feel the mher- 
ent impropriety of rhyme m drama, or, as Malone rephrased it, 
that Shakespeare felt rhyme to be a form of bondage and thus 
grew weary of it,^ received many followers “ Hertzberg main- 
tained that this bondage was made doubly grievous because when 
rhyme was used the blank verse had to move m a more precise 
and fixed measure in order not to contrast too sharply ' Other 
cntics have attempted a more mathematical interpretation of the 
tendency away from restriction and toward freedom by declaring 
that rhyme decreased in direct proportion to the mcrease of 
double or feminine endings and run-on lines,* which is virtually 
the same as saying rhyme disappeared with the increased mastery 
of blank verse " It has also been suggested that a strong pubhc 
distaste for rhyme and a marked abandonment of rhyme by 
Shakespeare’s fellow playwrights influenced lus use,' and even 
that the new king’s dislike of rhyme led to Shakespeare’s disuse 
of it.' 

Similarly varied are the explanations for its continued use Cer- 
tain cntics, thinking that Shakespeare could not possibly have 
contmued using rhyme, suggest that other hands are responsible 
for much of it m the later plays ' Some of tlie rhyme is said to be 
the remains of souice matenal,’ or again of early versions of the 
playwright’s own work which he revised for a new production.'" 

1 See iihove, p i 

2 Cf Ridiard Grant White, Studies in Shakespeare (New York, 1886), p 17, 
N S S Trans i, 31. Sidney Lanier, Shakspere, n, 245, Anna Kerri, p isz 
S pp 251-2 

4 R Boyle, "Blank Verse and Metrical Tests," pp 442-3, but see W Wilke, 
p 514 

5 T M Parrot, Wdham Shakespeare A Handbook (New York, 1934), p 242, 
Hiram Corson, p 68 

6 See above, p 21 7 J W Draper, p 39 

SDL Cliambers, pp 20-1 9 E H C Obphant, pp 190-g 

10 W A Neilson and A H Thorndike, The Facts about Shakespeare (New 
York, 1933), p 73 
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Or it is said to be used only for the taste of the pit.'^ More sympa- 
thetic views state that it is used because the lyncal character of 
the play demands it,“ that it does not linger merely because it is 
a stage tradition but because it serves certam very special pur- 
poses.‘’ 

It has been the chief purpose of this study to reject some of 
these explanahons, to refine upon others, and to show that no 
single one is adequate. The conclusions reached may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Little can be gained from a study of the contemporary attitude 
toward rhyme m general or from the comments on rhyme m 
Shakespeare’s plays, for though rhyme seemed somewhat in dis- 
favor among many of Shakespeare’s contemporanes, there is 
nothmg to indicate that it was not acceptable as an occasional em- 
bellishment for certain dramatic effects Moreover, a study of con- 
temporary plays, chosen to represent major and mmor writers, the 
different diamatic companies, and the several types of drama 
popular on the public stage, does not reveal any marked diminu- 
tion in the use of rhyme during Shakespeare’s dramatic career 
The explanation for the change in Shakespeare’s use of rhyme 
hes within and depends upon the effect which rhyme produces in 
the different positions in which it is commonly used 
At the end of speeches the rhyme in the early plays served often 
as an additional embellishment to a highly styhzed passage. As 
Shakespeare lost some of his youthful exuberance for the mere 
sound of words, he learned to reserve this .speech-end rhyme for 
special effects and to coordinate it better with the rest of the 
speech The most common of these effects was derived from the 
natural tendency of the heroic couplet to become a medium for 
formal argumentation. Since formal argumentation was appro- 
pnate to only certain plays, this use of rhyme was limited. iTien 
too, the increase of broken speech-ends in Shakespeare’s blank 
verse tended to eliminate rhyme 

The speech-pause and speech-begmmng rhymes disappear for 
somewhat the same reason. In several of the early plays, and even 
m a few of the later, when a sharply punctuated style is needed, 
Shakespeare occasionally uses a rhyme to mark a strong pause 
withm a speech This destroys the unity of the speech, however, 

11 AW Pollard, Introduction to Peter Alexander, Shakespeare’s Henry VI and 
Richard III (Cambridge, igag), p Vj 

IS Jsiaoh Sctapper, A History of English Versification, p aag 
13 J W Hales, MSS Trans i, 25 
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by breaking it in the middle and weakening the emphasis of the 
end. As Shakespeare came to thmk of the speech more in terms of 
the entire unit, such interruptions are less frequent. The rhyme at 
the beginning of a speech likewise seems to draw the emphasis 
away from the end, the most important part of the speech, and 
thus IS not compatible with the proclivity of the heroic couplet to 
lend itself to formal argumentation. Never very popular with 
Shakespeare, when such a use of rhyme appears m the later plays 
it seems to have little relation with the speech as a whole but is 
used to emphasize its own content. 

The speech-link rhyme is limited mostly to plays where the ef- 
fect of clever repartee is desired, and often uses stichomythia or 
appears in a doggerel measure Like stichomythia, this speech- 
link rhyme seems to have been considered artificial by Shake- 
speare and IS held m reserve after the early plays. The doggerel 
measure appears m some of the mature pieces, but possibly only 
as a hangover of an early version of the play Doggerel enjoyed 
general ill repute, and was used very seldom by Shakespeare’s 
fellow playwrights or by Shakespeare himself after his early works 

In the single-speech rhyme there is a fluctuation rather than a 
diminution. Because of its characteristic uses m asides and par- 
ticularly for gnomic utterances, it occurs as often m late plays as 
in early, varying according to the tone of the play 

Exit and cue rhymes, by throwing particular attention upon 
the characters concerned in the action, result usually m a pause 
in the action Where such a pause is out of keeping with the gen- 
eral movement of the scene or where the exit and entrance are 
relatively unimportant, such a rhyme is mappropnate A glance at 
his unrhymed exit speeches shows that Shakespeare learned to 
use exits more gracefully as he advanced in dramatic power, to 
make them not so much a special event as the natural outgrowth 
of the action Since rhyme emphasizes the exit or entrance, it ac- 
cordingly came to be reserved for only special occasions. 

The scene- and act-end rhyme varies in the different plays but 
does not dimmish until the very latest plays By rounding off the 
action of the scene, by mdicating the stage of development of the 
plot, or by creating suspense through anticipating later events m 
the play, the rhyme here seemed to compensate for the probable 
lack of a curtain and to indicate the important shift m the achon. 
The rhyme, therefore, is not so much a cue to the actor as to the 
audience, and Shakespeare was mclined to continue this practice 
because of the exigencies of the Elizabethan stage. 
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Passages of consecutive rhyme vary m the early plays accordmg 
to the atmosphere of the play. A general tone of lyricism seems 
usually to inspire frequent use of long rhymed passages The dis- 
appearance of such passages resulted probably from these condi- 
tions: a distaste for rhyme m more comphcated stanzaic forms, 
the development from a lyrical to a dramatic medium, the shift 
from doggerel to prose for lively comic dialogue, and the mastery 
of a flexible blank verse to convey complex emotional states 

It is wrong to say that the disappearance of rhyme was regular, 
that it followed a fixed rate of decline As the foregoing summary 
mdicates, Shakespeare came to reserve rhyme for particular ef- 
fects. Where the play seemed to require these effects, there the 
rhyme was used, whether the play was written m 1600 or m 1610. 
The particular effects were heightened, moreover, by the fact 
that, while Shakespeare’s blank verse advanced rapidly toward 
freedom of form, his heroic couplet remained static and unchang- 
ing 

It is wrong to say further that m his practice of rhyme Shake- 
speare adopted and followed a consistent plan. Like a skilful 
craftsman he availed himself of all the tools of his trade When he 
had mastered a better tool for a certain task he seldom reached 
for the old, yet where the old could well perform the task he did 
not hesitate to use it Dramatist and poet, he was sensitive to both 
the advantages and disadvantages of rhyme, and consequently in 
its use exercised a freedom licensed by understanding 
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Appendix A. List of Supplementary Plays 

T he following IS the hst of plays by Shakespeare’s imme- 
diate predecessors and contemporanes which have been 
exammed for their use of rhyme Smce no attempt has 
been made m this investigation to get more than approximate 
figures and thus to discover general tendencies, no statistical in- 
formation IS given here. The general results of the investigabon 
are summarized m Chapter III. 

For the sake of consistency the followmg dates of plays are, 
whenever possible, those given m Henry W Wells, A Chronologir 
cal List of Extant Plays Produced in or about London 1581-1642 
(New York, 1940), they are the dates of production, not of publi- 
cation, for only the former can be of particular value to this study. 
Questionable dates are mdicated by an asterisk. 

The Arraignment of Paris, G Peele, 1584 * 

The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, anon , 1586.® 

Tamburlaine, C Marlowe, 1587 * 

Endymion, J. Lyly, 1588. 

Doctor Faustus, C Marlowe, 1588.® 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, R. Greene, 1589.® 

The Spanish Tragedy, T Kyd, 1589 ® 

The Jew of Malta, C Marlowe, 1589 * 

The Battle of Alcazar, G Peele, 1589.® 

The Taming of a Shrew, anon , 1589 ® 

The Troublesome Reign of King John, anon., 1590 ® 

The True Tragedy of Richard the Third, anon , 1590 ® 

James the Fourth, R Greene, 1591 ® 

Edward the First, G Peele, 1591.® 

The Four Prentices of London, T. Heywood, 1592 ® 

Edward the Second, C Marlowe, 1592 ® 

George a Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield, anon , 1592 ® 

The Cobblers Prophecy, R Wilson, 1592 ® 

Letre, anon , 1592 ® 

Selimus, anon , 1592 ® 

The Woman in the Moon, J Lyly, 1593 ® 

Dido Queen of Carthage, C Marlowe and T. Nashe, 1593.® 

David and Bethsabe, G. Peele, 1593.® 

The Old Wives Tale, G Peele, 1593.® 
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A Knack to Know an Honest Man, anon., 1594. 

The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, G. Chapman, 1596. 

Two Lamentable Tragedies, R Yanngton, 1597." 

Englishmen for My Money, W. Haughton, 1598. 

Every Man in Hts Humour, B Jonson, 1598. 

The Shoemaker’s Hobday, T Dekker, 1599. 

Every Man Out of Hts Humour, B Jonson, 1599 
Antonio and Mellida, J Marston, 1599. 

Look About You, anon , 1599 
Cynthia’s Revels, B Jonson, 1600. 

The Poetaster, B Jonson, 1^1 

The Pilgrimage to and Return from Parnassus, anon., 1601. 

The Royal King and the Loyal Subject, T Heywood, 1602 

A Woman Killed with Kindness, T. Heywood, 1603 

Sejanus, B Jonson, 1603 

Bussy D’Ambois, C Chapman, 1604 

Philotas, S Daniel, 1604 

The Wise Woman of Hogsdon, T Heywood, 1604 
The Malcontent, J Marston and J. Webster, 1604 
Eastward Ho' G Chapman, B Jonson, and J Marston, 1605. 

If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody, T Heywood, Part 1, 1605, 
Part II, 1606 

The Woman Hater, F Beaumont and J Fletcher, 1606 
Volpone, B Jonson, 1606 

The Tragedy of Julius Caesars Revenge, anon , 1606 

The Tragedy of Tibenus, anon, 1607 

CupieTs Revenge, F Beaumont and J Fletcher, 1608. 

Appins and Virginia, J Webster, 1608 * 

Philaster, F Beaumont and J Fletcher, 1609 

The Faithful Shepherdess, J. Fletcher, 1609 

The Coxcomb, F Beaumont, J Fletcher, and P Massinger, 1609 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle, F Beaumont, 1610 

The White Devil. J Webster, 1610 * 

The Insatiate Countess, J Marston and W Barksteed, 1610 * 

The Captain, F Beaumont and J Fletcher, 1611 
A King and No King, F Beaumont and J Fletcher, 1611 
The Maid’s Tragedy, F Beaumont and J Fletcher, 1611. 

The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, anon , 1611 
The Honest Man’s Fortune, J Fletcher, 1613 
The Duchess of Malfi, J Webster, 1613. 



Appendix B. Classified List of Shakespeare’s Bhymes 

I N the following pages are listed by act, scene, and line the 
rhymes m Shakespeare’s plays, exclusive of the rhyme in 
songs. No attempt has been made to differentiate the rhymes 
on the basis of the metrical line, in general, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, the metre is iambic pentameter. No r has any attempt been 
made to distinguish between the couplet or other patterns of 
rhyme Metncal pecuhanties are noted and references given to 
Julius Heuser’s “Der Coupletreim m Shakespeare’s dramen,” a 
work which deals primarily with abnormalities in the rhymed 
lines, or, m cases where Heuser's work necessitates some supple- 
ment, to other cntical works. 

Where a rhyme is not an exact one according to modem pro- 
nunciation it has been verified by reference to Alexander J. Ellis, 
On Early English Pronunciatum with Especial Reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer (London, lOTl), vol. Ill,* Wilhelm Vietor, A 
Shakespeare Phonology, with a Rune-Index to the Poems as a Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary (London, 1906), Henry Cecil Wyld, Studies 
in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope (London, 1923), or what- 
ever other phonological work the particular case demands. This 
treatment has been given all rhymes not in consecutive passages 
or listed as unintentional An asterisk after the line number indi- 
cates that a line follows m the same speech 

The following division of the rhymes has been observed * 
Speech-end rhyme. When a rhyme at the end of a speech accom- 
panies an exit or entrance, or occurs at the end of a scene or act, it is 
not listed here 

Speech-pause rhyme Since this classification is here proposed for the 
first tune, the rhymes have been very carefully weighed before being 
accepted as intentional. Doubtful cases are so indicated. 

Speech-beginning rhyme The couplets in this classification are dif- 
ficult at tunes to justify Though many of them may be umntenbonal, 
if the rhyme is a strong one, if there are other rhymes in the scene, and 
if the couplet seems to emphasize its content, it is counted here. 
Speech-link rhyme. 

Single-speech rhyme Here are included mainly those rhymes which 

1 Hereafter, except when otherwise indicated, all references to Ellis will be to 
this book 

s For a fordier descnpbon of these divisions, see pp 25-6 
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stand in an isolated position among blank-verse or prose Imes and 
which contam the total words of a single speaker. 

Scene- and act-end rhymes These are grouped together, for they 
perform an identical funcbon. 

Exit and cue rhymes Exit rhymes are, of course, often similar to 
scene- or act-end rhymes and must have been so considered by Shake- 
speare Cue rhymes either herald the entrance of an actor or group of 
actors or are a cue for some action on or off the stage In the latter case 
the couplet has usually been listed elsewhere. 

Consecutwe rhyme Since in a passage of consecutive rhyme pecuh- 
arities in the sound likeness between two words cannot cast doubt upon 
the intention of the rhyme, httle cognizance is taken of the matter of 
pronunciation which in the isolated rhymes is often necessary to estab- 
lish the vabdity of the couplet There are, to be sure, some questionable 
rhymes in these consecutive passages, but it is not the purpose of this 
Study to examine Shakespeare’s pronunciation any more than is neces- 
sary to test the authenticity of certain dubious rhymes 

'This classification includes many exit rhymes, scene- and act-end 
rhymes, and the like, for in a passage of consecutive rhyme these can 
have little individual weight 

External rhyme This group consists of such rhymed passages as do 
not belong to the dialogue Prologues, epilogues, choruses, and in- 
ductions are listed here, as are masques and plays within plays. It 
might be argued that rhymed letters, scrolls, epitaphs, and the like, 
should be mcluded here also, but it seems better to consider them an 
integral part of the dramatic dialogue 

Accidental rhyme All the rhymes hsted here show a sound likeness 
which is above question, but because they fail to meet other require- 
ments they are discarded from the classifications of intentional rhymes 
Because it is impracticable to discuss all such rhymes individually, this 
general basis of selection is offered a rhyme outside of a consecutively 
rhymed passage or otherwise heavily rhymed scene is considered acci- 
dental (1) if It does not appear in one of the strong positions of rhyme, 
such as speech-end, exit- or cue-lmes, scene- or act-end, (2) if it is what 
might be called a weak rhyme, that is, the rhyme in such words as 
mafesty-emhassy, me-thee, sounds which are of frequent recurrence,* 
(3) if the lines do not follow the normal rhetoncal pattern of the Shake- 
speanan couplet. Exceptions are discussed individually. 

1 HENRY VI 

28 lines of speech-end rhyme- i i 143-4, 155-6, i ii. 91-2, n. iv. 
17-18, 57-8, 126-7, n v. 15-16*; iv. m 28-9, 37-8, iv. iv. 8-9, 
38-9, IV. vii. 89-90, v ii. 19-20*, v v. 77-8. 

3 Because of their frequency and because it would be vain to attempt a selec- 
tion, such weak rhymes are not even hsted here 
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n. iv. 126-7. This couplet gams a double justification by the proph- 
ecy which it states. Similarly iv. iv. 38-9 

IV. vii. 8g-go. For a discussion of the rhyme see Heuser, pp. 235-6. 

V. 11. 19-20 might plausibly be considered a scene-end couplet, since 
the smgle hne followmg bnngs the action to a dose. 

8 lines of speech-pause rhyme, n. v. 8 - 9 , 118 - 19 , iv. i. 16 - 17 , v. iii. 
58 - 9 . 

n V 118-19. This might possibly be an aside, though it is not so 
marked. Richard, after havmg spoken a kind of epitaph over the dead 
Mortimer, addresses this couplet to his own soul before turmng to the 
Gaolers with the rest of the speech 

6 lines of rhyme at speech-begmnmgs: i. i. 33 -^, i 11. 13 - 14 ; n. 
1 . 72 - 3 . 

24 lines of speech-link rhyme, i lii 43 - 6 , 52 - 5 , n in 59 - 60 , n iv. 
68 - 9 , IV 111 30 - 3 , iv V 11 - 12 , v. 111. 85 - 6 , 103 - 09 , 115-16 

I 111 45-6 do not actually link speeches, but merely continue the 
rhyme Similarly i m 54-5 and iv in 32-3. 

IV V 11-12 gOTw-son Cf V A gone-one, 227, 520, 1071. 

V 111 io8-oq See Heuser, pp. 237-8, for a discussion of the irregu- 
lanties of these lines. 

8 Imes of smgle-speech rhyme: n. 11. 57 - 8 , m 1 184 - 5 , iv. vii. 
92 - 3 , V. 11. 13 - 17 . 

m 1 184-5 An exit follows the next speech 

IV vii 92-3 See Heuser, p 237, for a discussion of the irregulanties 
m these lines. The couplet contains a prophecy 

V 11 16-17 there-fear. See Ellis, p. 965. 

26 hnes of scene- or act-end rhyme i 1 176 - 7 , i. 111. 90 - 1 , i vi. 
30 - 1 , u IV 133 - 4 , n v 128 - 9 , m 11 136 - 7 , iv. 1. 193 - 4 , iv. ii. 
55 - 6 , IV in 52 - 3 , iv iv 45 - 6 , iv vii 95 - 6 , v 1 59 - 62 . 

I in. 90-1. bear-year Cf T A m v. 38-9 and see Ellis, p 964. 
n IV. 133-4 contains a prophecy ^ 92 - 3 - 

n. V. 128-9 blood-good. See Ellis, p 961. 
m 11. 136-7' die-mtsery Cf C.E.iv 11. 2-4. 

V 1 59-62 consists of four hnes, all ending with the same vowel 
sound. 

6 lines of exit and cue rhyme: 1. 1 87 - 8 , i. ii. 20 - 1 , iv. ii. 37 - 8 ; (v. 
hi. 58 -«). 

I. i. 87-8: eyes-mtsertes. Cf eyes-infatnies, R. L. 637-8. 
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I. ii. 80-1. For a detailed discussion of this couplet see Heuser, pp. 
838-g. Thou^ the first and second lines are separated by considerable 
stage action, it seems to be used as an exit rhyme. 

IV. ii. 37-8 also contains a prophecy. 

(v. iii 58-g). Although there is no exit here, this couplet, listed above 
under speech-pause rhyme, probably originally replaced the stage cue: 
She is going. Cf. Heuser, p, 235 

156 hues of consecutive rhyme i. ii. 113-16, iv. iii. 39-46; iv. v. 
16-55, IV. vi. 2-57, iv vii. 1-32, 35-50. 

IV. V. 1 6-55 consists of the rather melodramatic debate between Old 
Talbot and his son The emotional tone is meant to be powerful and m- 
tense, and the sudden shift from blank verse to rhyme in line 16 may 
mdicate a deepenmg of feehng as the argument gets under way. Ac- 
tually this entire scene has little value to the plot and could easily be 
omitted. Cf iv vi. 2-57, iv. vu. 1-32, 35-50. Since these Talbot scenes 
are so fuU of rhyme, it might well be supposed that they were written 
by the same hand. 

2 lines of accidental rhyme; i. ii. 130-1. 

Total lines of rhyme: 264. 


2 HENRY VI 

20 lines of speech-end rhyme: n. 1. 75-6, 196-9, n ui. 30-1, 43-4; 
m i 264-5, 300-01, 325-6; iv. u. 152-3*, iv. x. 24-5. 

ra. 1. 264-5. The rhyme here is identical, but the position of the cou- 
plet, as well as the gnonuc content, justify its being considered as 
rhyme. 

m 1 325-6. See Heuser, p. 240, for a scansion designed to nd 326 
of its seeming Alexandrine 

4 lines of speech-pause rhyme, m. 1. 202-03, rv. x. 20-1. 

4 lines of speech-beginmng rhyme: n i. 190-1, rv. ii. 192-3. 

n. i. 190-1. The rhyme here follows a cxiuplet m the previous speecdi 
and emphasizes Gloucester’s defence. 

8 lines of speech-hnk rhyme: n. i. 161-2, ra i. 243-4, iv. iv. 24-5; 
v. li 72-3. 

4 lines of single-speech rhyme; n. i. 188-9, n. iii. 45-6. 
n. iiL 45-6 contains a striking simile. Cf. i Hen. VI n. v. 8-9. 
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18 lines of scene- or act-end rh)r[ne: i. i. 258-9; i. ii. 106-07; n. i. 
204-05; m. i. 382-3; m. ii. 411-12; v. i. 213-16; v. ii. 88-0*; v. 
iii. 32-3. 

n. i. 204-05 is possibly also the cue for an off-stage flourish. 

26 lines of exit and cue rhyme: i. i. 145-6, 170-1, 212-13; n. i. 
163-4, n. iii. 33-8; ra. i. 193-4, 221-2; m. ii. 298-9, iv. iv. 47-8; 
V. ii. 29-30, 70-1. 

I. i. 145-6 gone-long. Though ffiis is not an exact rhyme, both the 
position and the content force one to agree with Walker (A Critical Ex- 
amination of the Text of Shakespeare [London, i860], I, 157) that “the 
place seems to require rhyme.” 

l. 1. 170-1: delay-presently Cf. Elhs, p. 954. 

m. 1. 193-4: were-fear Cf. were-appear, R. L. 631. 
ra. i. 221-2: groan-none. Cf. Vietor, p. 233. 

4 lines of unintentional rhyme: iv i. 77-8, iv. vii. 105-06. 

Total hnes of rhyme 88. 


3 HENRY VI 

28 couplets to mark speech-ends: i iv. 107-08, n i 187-8; n. ii. 
173-4, n ui. 46-7; in iii. 19-20, 36-7, 127-8, iv. iii. 5-6; iv. iv. 
14^15, 23-4; iv. vi. 30-1, 43-4, 97-8, iv. viii. 60-1. 

IV. IV. 14-15. Queen Elizabeth’s reply hegms with a line which 
rhymes with this couplet While this may be unintentional, a similar 
Imkmg of speeches by means of rhyme is not unusual m the early 
plays. Cf. C. E 1. 11. 5 1-3. 

14 lines of speech-pause couplets; i. iv. 71-2, 97-8, n. i. 123-4; n. 

V. 10-11, 19-20, IV VI. 14-17. 

2 lines beginning a speech; in in. 163-4. 

11 lines of speech-link rhyme: i in. 47-8; in. ii. 74-5, 107-10; iv. 
iv. 16, V, V. 39-40. 

1. m. 47-8 and v v. 39-40 accompany stabbmgs and deaths. Cf. J. C. 
V. lii. 89-90, T. C. V viii. 9-10; Oth v. u. 358-9. 

nr. iv. 16. This hne forms a triplet with a speech-end couplet. Cf. 
C. E. I. li. 53. 

8 lines of smgle-speech rhyme: n u. 61-2; iv. i. 104-05, 110-11; 
IV. vii. 74-5. 
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n. u. 6 1-2 accompanies the fonnal ceremony of knighthood. Cf. John 
I. i. i 6 i- 2 . 

IV 1. 104-05, 110-11 might both be considered speech-end couplets. 
They have such a distinctly separate idenbty, however, that they have 
been included here The second couplet is a literal repetition of War- 
wick s words in iii ui 231-2. 

IV vii 74-5. Cf T C.i 111 287-90. 

26 lines of scene- or act-end rhyme n. ii. 176 - 7 , lu. li. 194 - 5 ; m. 
in 264 - 5 , iv. 1 148 - 9 , iv. iv 34 - 5 , iv. v 28 - 9 , iv vi 99 - 102 , iv. 
vii 87 - 8 , V 1 112 - 13 , V VI 90 - 3 , v vii 45 - 6 . 

n 11 1 76-7 also contains a prophecy 

V 1 112-13 way-otctory Cf key-may, M V n vii 59-60. 

26 lines of exit and cue rhyme, n v. 121-2, 123-^, n vi 29-30, 
ra ui 42-3, 231-2.* 254-5, iv lu. 58-9, iv vi. 75-6, 87-8, iv 
vu. 38-9, V 11 3-4, 27-8, v v 81-2 

n V 123-4 care-are Cf Ellis, p 964. 

m m 42-3 IS identical rhyme 

V. V 8 1-2 hence-prtnce Cf Ellis, p 958. 

10 lines of unintentional rhyme i 1 . 223-4, i, 11 70-1, ii 1 117-18; 
IV 1 133-4; IV viii 29-30 

Total lines of rhyme 125 


RICHARD III 

24 lines of speech-end couplets i 1 39-40,* 99-100, 136-7, ii. iv 
14-15, rv 1 51-2, 96-7, iv iv 114-15, 122-3, 130-1, 209-10, 
395-5, 416-17 

i 1 39-40 might nghtly be considered a cue rhyme, for the next line 
speaks of the entrance of Clarence It is such an orgamc part of the 
long Senecan soliloquy which it concludes, however, that it is listed 
here 

i i. 1 36-7 This is one of the relatively few cases of a feminine end- 
ing rhyming with a masculine Cf G C. Moore Smith, “The Use of 
An Unstressed Extra-Metrical Syllable to Carry the Rime,” Modern 
Language Review xv (1920), 300-01 and R E. Neil Dodge, “An Ob- 
solete Elizabethan Mode of Rhymmg,” University of Wisconsin Shake- 
speare Studies (Madison, Wisconsin, jgi6), p 177 
n IV 14-15 Fast-haste was a natural rhyme for Shakespeare. Cf. 
V A 55, R L 891 

IV IV. 416-17 For the rhyming of -n with -m see Ellis, p 955. 
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20 lines of speech-pause couplets: i. i. 56-9, 64-5; m. vii. 188-9; 
IV. IV. 73-4, 106-04, iv. v. 4-5, v. in. 155-6, 182-3, 198-9 (?). 

m. vu. i88-g. The comparative lack of couplets in this scene, the 
weakness of the rhyme, and the enjambement plus the absence of any 
caesura make this appear accidental On the other hand, it emphasizes 
an important idea m the speech and marks a strong pause. 

IV IV 73-4 contains a prophecy 

IV V. 4-5 head-aid. Cf. said-maid, M N D n u. 72 - 3 , said-read, 
L L.L.v/ in. 193-4 

V 111. 198-q IS doubtful It appears in a soliloquy where there is a 
great amount of repetition of words at the end of the lines, guilty could 
rhyme with several lines both before and after. 

4 lines of rhyme at the beginnmg of speeches iii vii. 204-05, v. 
m 304-05. 

in. vii. 204-05 tends to call attention to the hypocrisy in Richard’s 
words 

V lu 304-05 This Jingle is a note found pinned upon a tent, and 
thus IS not actually part of the speech. 

6 lines of speech-lmk rhyme i iv 171-2 , 11 iv 8-9, iv iv 24-5 

I IV. 171-2 consists of two iambic Imes of three accents. Cf R. /. 
1 1. 190-1 and 4 C n vii 99-100. 

IV IV 24-5 IS also an aside. 

8 lines of smgle-speech rhyme m vu 221-2, iv iv 15-16, 20-1, 
162-3 

m vu 221-2 suit-rue it Heuser’s classification of this rhyme as one 
of mounting passion is absurd Actually the couplet shows Richard’s 
hypocrisy, and the odd rhyme, which is more fitting a comic than a se- 
nous mood, accentuates this falsity 
IV IV 15-16, 20-1 are both asides. Cf iv iv. 24-5 See also Abbott, 
sec 515. 

30 lines of scene- or act-end rhyme, i 1 161-2, i. 11 . 261-4, i. iv. 
289-90, m iv 108-09, ui vi 13-14, iv 1 103-04, iv. 11 . 123-6, 
IV. ill. 54-7, V 1 28-9, v li 23-4, v v 38-41 

I II 26 1-2' grave-love is 'without parallel in Shakespeare, thou^ 
short o sometimes rhymed with short a Cf Elhs, p 954 
IV 111 54-7. Quartos 3-8 have wings, but this still would not cancel 
the rhyme or explam why Heuser did not include the couplet 

22 hnes of exit and cue rhyme, (i i 39-40), i. iv. 82-3, ni. i. 91-4; 
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IV. ii. 64-^; IV. iv. 122^, 194^; v. iii. 17-18, 149-50, 165-6, 
269-70. 

(i. i. 39-40) is listed under the speech-end rhymes. 

m. 1. 94 IS spoken m aside. 

V. iii. 17-18 has the effect of a scene-end couplet, for the scene ac- 
tually shifts from one camp to another. 

16 lines of consecutive rhyme: iv. iv. 165-70; v. iii. 171-6, 310-13. 

V. hi. 171-6 puts an end to the visitations of the Ghosts and thus 
might be considered an exit rhyme. 

10 lines of unintentional rhyme: i. ii. 240-1; i. iii. 9-10; n. ii. 
142-3; IV. i. 6-7, iv. iv. 68-9. 

Total lines of rhyme: 140 

TITUS ANDRONICUS 

22 lines of speech-end rhyme: i. i. 7-8, 60-1,* 94-5, 167-8, 366-7, 

n. i. 35-6, 130-1, v. i 47-8, 57-8; v. in. 135-6, 139-40. 

i. i. 60-1 . A line follows, but it is not an organic part of the speech. 

1. 1. 167-8 Though some editions have an entrance immediately fol- 
lowmg these lines, the couplet is listed here because in others the en- 
trance IS somewhat earlier. The sense of the passage demands that the 
entrance follow hne 1 56. 

6 Imes of speech-pause rhyme: 1. 1 107-08, v. iii. 164-5, 168-9. 

4 lines of rhyme at the begmnmg of a speech: n i. 97-8, v. ui 
147-8 

12 hnes of speech-link rhyme: v. 1 49-52, v. iii. 46-9, 53-6. 

V. 1, 5 1-2 IS actually not speech-link but conbnues the rhyme to give 
an order for gruesome action. 

V. iii. 46-9 accompames stabbing and death. Cf. j Hen VI i. iii. 
47-8. 

8 hnes of smgle-speech rhyme: i. i. 261-2, 271-2, 341-2, n. iii. 
179-80 

I. i. 261-2 is spoken in aside. This might also be considered a speech- 
beginning rhyme. 

I. i. 271-2 may be accidental, but the high number of rhymes in the 
scene, as well as the graceful rmg of the hnes, makes it seem inten- 
tional. 
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8 lines of scene- or act-end rhyme: n. ii. 23-6; n. iv. 56-7; v. iii. 
203-04. 

n. ii. 83-4. For the rhyming of m with n see Ellis, p. 955. 

14 lines of exit and cue rhyme: 1. i. 285-6, n. iii. 8-8, 190-1; m. i. 
148-9, 205-06, 287-8, v. ii. 146-7. 

n. ui. igo-i : Moor-deflower. Cf. Ellis, pp. 954 and 960. 
m. i. 205-06 is spoken in aside. 

2 lines of unintentional rhyme: v. lii. 17-18. 

Total hnes of rhyme: 76. 

THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 

22 Imes of speech-end rhyme, i. i. 95-6, 155-6; i. ii. 51-2; n. ii. 
147-8, 152-3, ra. i. 105-6; in. ii. 150-1, 157-8, v. i. 80-6, 
405-06. 

I. i. 155-6: die-custody was probably an exact rhyme for Shake- 
speare. Cf. S. 94.10, R L. 1052 and 1139. 

l. n 51-2. The first hne of the next speech rhymes with this couplet. 
Cf. 3 Hen. VI IV. IV 14-15 

m. 1. 105-06 Though this is an uneven couplet, Heuser, p. 194, 
rightly accepts it m its traditional form. Cf A W n. m. 312-13 

m. 11. 150-1. A doggerel couplet here ends a prose speech. 

V. i. 83-4. Rest-beast Cf M. W. v v. 47-8. 

6 lines of speech-link rhyme: i. ii. 53, v 1 67-8, 335-6 

I. li 53 foims a triplet with a speech-end rhyme. Cf. 3 Hen. VI iv. 
iv. 16. 

8 lines of smgle-speech rhyme, i. i. 1-2, 27-8, n. ii. 48-9, v. i 87-8 

n. ii. 48-9 is doggerel. 

V. 1. 87-8 The difierent forms of the adverbs in hne 88 suggest that 
wild may have been changed to wildly by some copier for the sake of 
rhyme. On the other hand, rhyme is m keeping widi the general spirit 
of the passage. 

12 Imes of scene- or act-end rhyme: i. i. 158-9; ra. i. 120-3; iv. i. 
112-13, IV m. 96-7, v. i 424r^. 

11 lines of exit and cue rhyme, n. i. 84-5; ra. ii. 159-60, 168-8, 
183-4, IV. iii. 79-81. 

n. i. 84-5: hither-leather. See Ellis, p. 958. 
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317 lines of consecutive rhyme, n i. 10-43, 86-116, n. ii 173-204, 
211-21; m. 1 . 11-85, m ii 1-70, 185-90, rv ii. 1-40, 44-5, 50-1, 
53-66. 

m. 1 54 IS an unrhymed line, difficult to justify m a passage of rhyme. 
See Heuser, pp 1 97-8 For a discussion of the metre of this entire pas- 
sage see Schipper, A History of Etighsh Versification, p. 1 1 8 

The excessive amount of rhyme is used m scenes of comic banter and 
general lyricism In the former considerable doggerel is used Cf. 
A Gaw, “Evolution of The Comedy of Errors,’ ” PMLA v ( 1926 ), 632 . 

2 lines of unintentional rhyme iv 1 . 1 - 2 . 

Total lines of rhyme 377. 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 

22 lines of speech-end rhyme, i 1 9-10, 1 11 39-40, v. iv 43-4, 
51-2,* 71-2, 80-3, 108-09, 112-15, 117-18 

I. ii 39-40 Alexandrines are rare in Shakespeare Cf. M W n. 11 . 
215 - 1 ( 1 , T S I II 227 , and the sonnet of Alexandrines in L L L iv 11 . 
109-22 

V. IV 80-3 See Sir George Young, pp. 167-8 

6 lines of rhyme at speech-beginnings m li 42-3, v iv 124-7. 
m 11 42-3 advantage him-endamage him 

V. IV. 126-7 death-wrath Though similar in sound, this word panr 
has no parallel in Shakespeare 

12 hnes of speech-link rhyme: i 1 80-1, ii 1 1-2, 166-7, ii 11 6-7, 
11 iv 165-8 

I i 80 - 1 , n. 1 166-7 are doggerel 

n. 1 1-2 on-one See Wyld, p. 121 . 
n iv 165-6 identical rhyme 

6 hnes of single-speech rhyme i 1 74-5, 115-16, n i 3-4. 

I 1 . 115-16 over-lover The doggerel metre makes such an unusual 
rhyme acceptable, particularly if, as C. and M C Clarke (The Shake- 
speare Key [London, 1879 ], p 673 ) say, “Considerable licence was 
taken in forming rhymes from words that merely sounded somewhat 
ahke ” 

16 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme i. iii. 88-91, n li 20-1, n. 
iv. 213-14, u. VI 42-3, v. 1 . 11-12, v u. 55-6, v. iii 14-15. 
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n. ii. 20-1 contains a short first line, a use not uncommon in Shake- 
speare. 

V. i. 11 - 12 : off -enough is without parallels m Shakespeare’s rhymes. 
V. u. 55-6 repetibon used as rhyme appears frequency. 

8 lines of exit and cue rhyme, i. i 68-9, i. ii. 48-9; i iii. 84-7. 

54 Imes of consecutive rhyme i li 10-21, 27-32, ii. i. 141-6, 171- 
4; m. 1 90-105, 140-9 

I li 29-32 See Sir George Young, p 165 

n. 1 . 141-2 mvtsible-steeple Ellis, p. 955 , says the rhyme was mten- 
tionally quaint and absurd. Speed’s rhymes are generally eccentnc, 
just as his metre tends to be doggerel C/ n 1 171 - 4 . 

ra 1 140-9 IS a love letter consisting of two quatrains and a final 
couplet 

6 hnes of unintentional rhyme. 1 1 37-8, n i 127-8, iii i 251-2 
Total hnes of rhyme 130 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 

12 hnes of speech-end rhyme i 1 22-3, 26-7, 31-2, 47-8, iv iii 
379-80, V 11 821-2 

4 Imes of speech-pause rhyme- iv 111 297-8, v. 11 783-4 

9 lines of speech-link rhyme n 1 52-4, ii 1 111-13, iii 1 60-2. 
All three are triplets, in clever speech sallies 

5 Imes of scene- and act-end rhyme iii 1 206-07, v. 1 160-2 
v. 1 . 160-2 are doggerel lines Cf Walker, i, 7 

12 lines of exit and cue rhyme i 1 308-11, n i 35-6, 178-9, m, 

1 65-6, 135-6 

ra 1 65-6 IS doggerel 

The many other exit and cue rhymes m this play are listed be- 
low, for they are actually only part of the general lyncism of 
the rhymed scenes 

1076 hnes of consecutive rhyme: 1 . 1 . 49-118, 128-9, 134-81; i. ii 
104-11, u i. 120-1, 123-8, 186-95, 197-200, 202-08, 209-14, 
215-29, 234-53, 255-8 , 111 i 67-9, 71-2, 82-3, 85-6, 90-3, 96- 
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100, 101-07, 116-17; IV. i. 11-40, 49^, 53-9, 90-120, 127-30, 
131-47, 149-50, IV. ii. 24-^, 29-36, 40-1, 58-63, 99-100, 109-22; 
IV. iii. 26-41, 42-58, 60-73, 74r^2, 85-100, 101-20, 121-94, 200- 
89, 381-6; V. ii. 30-1, 43-135, 139-56, 203-14, 213-309, 313-84, 
387-8, 393-444, 446-83, 485-90, 513-14, 516-21, 541-2, 547-58, 
565-72, 592-7, 627-8, 632-3, 657-60, 823-3, 833-5, 837-46, 
880-1, 883-8. 

l. ii. 104-11. Moth’s “dangerous rhyme” may have been sung, but 
stage directions are lacking. 

n. i. Many of the hnes m this scene are either short iambic or dog- 
gerel lines. Although 205 has no Ime rhyming with it, it has been in- 
duded in the tabulation, since it interrupts two rhymed lines. 

The rhymed passages of this play have many different forms in 
addition to the couplet. There is a high number of triplets, 
quatrains, and other stanzaic patterns, mcludmg the rhyme- 
royal and the sonnet A similar freedom is found in the length 
of the lines, which varies from two or three feet to the old four- 
teener. The rhyme shows considerably more freedom than is 
evident in Shakespeare’s rhyme m general, and there are even 
several examples of secbond rhyme {cf Edwin Guest, p 127). 

4 Imes of unmtentional rhyme n i 167-8, v. ii. 30-1. 

Total hnes of rhyme. 1122. 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

42 hnes of speech-end rhyme: i. i. 121-2, 147-8, 187-8*; i. u. 10- 
11, 91-2, 1, iv. 38-9; i. v 60-1, n. i. 19-20*; n. li. 21^,* 123-4, 

m. 1. 179-80, m. ii. 48-51, 59-60, 125-6*; iv. i. 66-7, iv. v. 63-4, 
82-3, V. lii 66-7, 301-02 

I. i. 18 1-8 IS repetition rather than rhyme, but the general nature of 
the couplet necessitates its bemg considered a rhyme Similarly n. u. 
83-4 and m. u. 48-9 

IV. i. 66-7. Cf. C E 1.1 155-6, R / V. m 303-04. 

10 lines of speech-pause rhyme, i 1. 182-3, ii. 1. 37-8, m. iii. 133- 
4; IV. V. 77-8, V 111 175-6 

n i. 37-8. were-pear Cf were-bear, S. 13.6, were-swear, P. P. 241-2. 

6 lines of rhyme begmnmg speeches: i. i. 177-8, iv. v. 84r-5, v. id. 
161-2. 

V. m. 161-8 IS assonance rather than rhyme. 
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42 lines of speech-link rhyme: i. i. 75-8, 166-7; i. ii. 12-13; i. iii. 
57-8, 1. V. 62-5, 76-7, 119-22; n. i. 32-3; in. i. 126-7, 156-7; m. 
ii. 127-8, m. iii. 73-4; m. iv. 7-8; in. v. 11-12, 40-3; iv. i. 18-21. 

I. i. 75-8. Alternate rhymes are used here for a swashbuckling eSect. 
i. i. 166-7: young-long. Cf. Elhs, p. 962. 

I. u. 18-1 3. W. L. Rushton, p. 17, lists this as an example of Putten- 
ham’s Rebound. 

l. V. 76-7. feast-guest Cf Elhs, p 957. 

m. i. 126-7. This is possibly an entrance cue, though many editions 
have the entrance of Tybalt ^ter line 125 The earher entrance seems 
better because line 126 mdicates that Tybalt is already visible to the 
speaker. 

m. ii. 127-8 IS assonance rather than rhyme, 
in. IV 7-8 ago-woo. See Ellis, p 961. 

IV. 1 18-19 IS identical rhyme, but obviously intentional. 

8 lines of single-speech rhyme: 1 i. 123-4, i v. 136-7, n. iv 208- 
09, ra. v. 49-50 
I. V. 136-7 matriid-bed. 

29 hnes of scene- or act-end rhyme, i. i. 243-4; i. iii 105-06, i. v. 
145-«, n. 1. 42-(3), n 11. 187-90, n v. 77-80, n vi. 36-7, m. ii. 
140-3, m lii. 173^*; m v 241-2*, iv. i. 124^*; v. i. 85^. 

I V. 145-6 anon-gone. Cf Elhs, p. 239. 

n. 1 42-3 in most modem texts is divided between two scenes. This 
awkwardness was unnoticed on the Elizabethan stage where there was 
no scene change at this place 

n VI 36-7 alone-one Cf Elhs, p. 239 

ra u 140-3 IS a quatrain divided between Juliet and the Nurse, 
ra. V 241-2 remedy-die. Cf i Hen VI ra. u. 136-7. 

46 lines of exit and cue rhyme i. i. 86-7, 108-09,* 160-1; i. iii. 
96-9, I. V. 91^, n. li. 136-7,* 155-8, 185-6, n v. 16-17; n. vi. 
14-15, m. i. 124-5,* 140-1, 143-6; ra. v 58-9, iv. v. 94-5, v. iii. 
19-20,* 43-4, 119-20, 159-60. 

I. i. 86-7. For a discussion of the seeming Alexandrine m 86 see 
Heuser, p. 249. 

l. V 93-4 shall-gall. See Ellis, p. 956 

m. i. 124-5 See the discussion of ra. 1 126-7. 

V. lu 43-4 IS spoken m aside. 

V. lu. 1 19-20. See Walker, i, 1 16-17, other examples of the mas- 
culme rhyming with femmme endmgs. 

281 lines of consecutive rhyme, i i 162-5, 190-7, 199-204, 208- 
09, 213-17, 221-30, i. ii 16-37, 46-51, 93-106, i. iii. 83-94, i. iv. 
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44r^; I. V. 46-^, 95-108, 14(M3; n. iii. 1-94; ra. i. 147-54, 
181-202, in. ii. 130-37, in. v. 23-6, 33-6; v. iii. 12-17, 303-10. 

I. i. igo-i. For a discussion of these lines see Heuser, p. 252. 

1. 1. 198. A line has probably been lost here Cf. i. u. 14-15. 

1. V. 95-108 IS the sonnet whidi Romeo and Juliet divide between 
them 

V. lu. 303-10 The play ends with a couplet and a sixam. 

28 lines of external rhyme: prologues to Acts I and II, both in son- 
net-form Cf I. V 95-108 

6 lines of unintentional rhyme: in in. 66-7, 85-6, 105-06. 

Total hnes of rhyme 498 


RICHARD II 

90 Imes of speech-end rhyme i 1 41-6, 67-8, 82-3, 106-07, 122-3, 
150-1, 1 11. 54r-5, i 111 93-6, 172-3, 211-12, 214-15, 221-4, 292- 
3, 302-03, II. 1 27-30, 86-7, 143-4, 297-8, n. 11 24^-7, 31-2, m. 
11. 71-4, 102-03, 119-20, 139-40, 184-5, ni. iii. 70-1, 175-6, 194- 
5, m iv. 65-6, 90-1, iv. i 148-9, 174-5,* 188-9, v. i. 24-5, v. 
lii 34-5, 70-3, V vi. 22-3. 

I 1 41-6 Although six lines are possibly too many to deserve this 
classification, their use here is decidedly to heighten the climax of a 
passionate speech. 

I 1. 106-07 With the addition of hne 105 this might well be consid- 
ered a triplet The only reason it has not been so listed here is that Imes 
106 and 107 form a grammatical umt 
n. 11 25. For a discussion of this hne see Heuser, p 230. 

6 lines of speech-pause rhyme, i i. 133-4, n. 1 22-3, 130-1 

I 1. 133-4 Heuser, p 228, demes this rhyme, declaring it does not 
have the syntactic unity that all the other rhymes m the play possess. 
His meaning, however, is not clear; die rhyme seems perfectly justi- 
fiable. 

n 1 130-1: good-blood. Cf Wyld, p. 81. 

8 Imes of rhyme at speech-beginnmgs n. i. 163-4, iv. i. 201-02, 
V. li 50-1; v v. 67-8. 

v. V 67-8. For a discussion of the metrical peculiarity of line 67 see 
Heuser, p. 229. 

2 lines of speech-link rhyme, n. i. 90-1. 
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24 lines of sin^e-speech rhyme, i. ii. 56-7; i. iii. 97-8, 249-52, 
304r-05, n. i. 139^-40, 209-10; n. li. 142-3, in. iii. 131-2, iv. i. 
322-3, 324-5; v. iii. 49-50. 

n 1. 139-40 have-grave See Ellis, p 955. 
n 11. 148-3 contains a prophecy and a farewell. Cf, iv. 1. 388-3. 

47 Imes of scene- and act-end rhyme, i. i. 200-05; i. 11 . 69-74, i. 
in. 308-09, n 1 . 297-300, n. li. 146-9, n. m. 168-71, u. iv. 21-4, 

m. i 42-{4); m. iv 102-07, iv. i. 333-4, v m. 142-6, v. iv. 10-11. 

n. 1 899-300. fear-there Cf Ellis, p. 954. 

n ui. 170 For the scansion of this line see Heuser, p 886. 
ra. 1. 48-(4). Elze’s transposition of these hnes seems plausible See 
Heuser, p 831 

41 hnes of exit and cue rhyme: i 1 18-19, i. in. 206-07, 247-8, 
n 1 . 135-8, 145-6, 211-14, 222-3, n li. 39-40, 121-2 , 11 iv. 16- 
17, m II. 61-2, ni 111 180^, m iv 27-8, iv i 317-18, v. 11 . 37- 
40, V V 95-7. 

n 1 137-8 grave-have Cf n. 1 139-40 
n. 1. 888-3 part-short See Elhs, p 9154 

II. 11. 181-8 uneven-seven For a summary of opinions on these 
vowel sounds see Heuser, p. 886 

V V. 95-7 IS a triplet divided between three speakers 

298 lines of consecutive rhyme. 1 1 . 154r-95, 1 . 11 . 60-1, 63-4, 66- 
7 , 1 lii 55-62, 65-8, 144-7, 174-7, 225-32, 235-46, 249-52 , 11 1 . 
7-16, 149-54, in. 11 76-81, 186-97, 209-18, iii 111 168-71, 202- 
09, m IV 96-101, IV i 190-9, 214-21, v i 79-102, v 111 75-136, 

V V 110-19, V. VI 7-10, 24r-9, 31-52 

n. 1 7-16 Hardin Craig, p 4815, says, “The rhyming measure here 
and elsewhere characterizes Gaunt’s exalted manner of speech.” 
m 111 8O8-03 eye-remedy Cf i Hen V/ m u 1 36-7 

V 1 91-8. short-heart See Gavin Bone, “The Clue of Pronunciation,” 
London Times Literary Supplement (March 81, 1989), p. 841. 

V. VI. 84 For a discussion of the metrical peculiarities of this hne see 
Heuser, p 889. 

8 lines of unmtentional rhyme n. 1 . 18-19, 262-3, v. ii. 54r-5, v. 
V. 98-9 

Total lines of rhyme: 514. 

The great number of rhymes in this play has occasioned much 
comment. Though Pope found them despicable and un-Shake- 
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spearian, Thomas Edwards, pp. 26-7, thou^t them very desir- 
able. The rhymes are sometimes used to place the date of this 
play earlier than Richard III, but Dowden, p. 45, makes this 
comment. “We should consider whether a special reason for 
the great predominance of blank verse did not exist in the case 
of Richard III It was wntten in continuation of Henry VI., and 
more than any other play of Shakspere under the influence of 
the great master of blank verse, Marlowe. In Richard II. Shak- 
spere IS far more mdependent of external influence, and he may 
have been pleased to return to his early manner of rhymed 
dialogue after a grand experiment in the severer manner of his 
contemporaiy.” It sho uld be added that the rhyme is in keeping 
with the general poetic mood of the play. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS DREAM 
4 speech-end rhymes, m i. 143-4, v i 21-2. 
v. i. 21-2: fear-bear. Cf. n. i. 27-34. 

This low number of speech-end rhymes in a play so fertile of 
rhyme is explained by the fact that rhyme, used here mostly to 
distmguish the different groups in the play, appears generally 
in long consecutive passages. 

4 lines of speech-hnk rhyme, n. 1 138-9, m. ii. 254-5. There is no 
strong justification for these rhymes. In a play as full of rhyme 
as this one they might easily have shpped in without the de- 
hberate intention of the playwright. 

24 hnes of exit or cue rhyme n i 144-5, n ii. 25-6, ra. i. 90, 109- 
14; m 11 2-3, 340-4; iv. 1 188-9'; v. i. 104-05, 376-7 

n. li. 25-6 follows a song and was probably also sung. Furness lists 
it as part of the song. 

m. 1. 90 is Puck’s rhymed answer to Bottom’s lines from the play, the 
so-called “capping verse” See K Elze, “Nachtragliche bemerkungen 
zu “Mucedoras’ und ‘Fair Em,’” Jdhrbuch xv (i88o), 344. 

m. i. 109-14 IS a rhyme-royal stanza. The second line has only four 
accents, while the rest have five. 

m. u. 342-4 IS a tnplet, the third in this scene. All three are used 
with a definite purpose of emphasis, here to put an end to the quarrel 
between the lovers ’The third line, as in the previous triplet, is an an- 
swer to the first two. The line is omitted m the Foho, but seems ri^tiy 
included in the modem editions. 
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V. i. 376-7 is actually a scene-end couplet, for the remainder of the 
play is concerned with the masque of the fairies. 

745 lines of consecutive rhyme: 1. i. 171-8, 180-251; i. ii. 33-40, n. 
i. 2-59, 241-6, 249-68, n. ii. 27-34, 35-65, 66-83, 84-156, m. i. 
109-14, 155-64, 168-77, 202-06, ra. ii. 5-48, 50-101, 102-21, 
122-35, 137-94, 350-95, 396-0, 401-36, 437-41, 442-7, 448-63, 

IV. i. 1-4, 74-7, 78-81, 83-4, 85-96, 97-106, v. i. 378-445. 

These rhymes are mostly spoken by the faines and the lovers. The 
play within a play is not included here. 

I. ii. 33-40 is a doggerel poem recited by Bottom, 
n. 1. 2 ff The fairy metre is mostly trochaic tetrameter, a metre nor- 
mally reserved by Shakespeare for the speech of supernatural figures. 
Cf. Abbott, sec. 504, Collier, English Dramatic Poetry, pp. 185-6, 
Guest, pp. 179, 186. 

n. u. 27-34 IS Oberon s charm, in trochaic tetrameter. Bear, hair, ap- 
pear, dear, and near were probably pronounced ahke Cf. v. 1. 21-2. 
n ii. 77 IS an uneven line Cf Heuser, pp. 2 1 1-12. 
m 1. 1 68-77 All the hnes end in the same sound. Cf m il 396-9. 
ra 11 49 There is no explanation for this short hne which interrupts 
a passage of rhyme It marks a strong pause and perhaps accompamed 
some dramatic action. Cf ra. ii 1 36. 

ra 11. 122-7, 442-7 are rhyme-royal stanzas fitting 

for “matens of love” {cf Guest, p 360). Shakespeare uses this stanza 
frequently in his early plays and in Venus and Adonis 

159 lines of external rhyme: m. i. 84-9, 95-9, 105-06, v 1 108-17, 
128-52, 156-65, 171-82, 190-208, 222-9, 244, 248-9, 267, 276- 
92, 296-311, 331-54. 

These lines constitute the masque of the mechanicals, both as it 
appears m the interrupted rehearsal and as it is finally pre- 
sented before the court. Included are lines which actually do 
not rhyme but which, bamng interruptions, probably would 
have rhymed. 

V. i 108-17, 128-52. This prologue is in imitation of the famous let- 
ter to Dame Constance in Ralph Roister Doister (m li.). See Saints- 
bury, n, 23. It has also been suggested, however, that Shakespeare is 
here parodymg Gascoigne’s prologue to The Glasse of Govemement 
(John W. Cunliffe, “Gascoigne and Shakspere,” Modem Language Re- 
oieiniv [1909], 233). 

V. i. 140 IS curiously without rhyme. Wm. N. Lettsom (Walker, A 
Critical Examination of the Text of Shakespeare, ra, 76) wrote: The 
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triplet which is given by many modem editions in Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, v. i, was produced by a transposition of Theobald’s. Theo^d, 
however, thought that a verse might have ‘slipt out;’ this seems to me 
certain, though Capell dissents.” C. C. Clarke, p. 674, mamtained that 
the line was deliberately unrhymed to show the slipshod style of the 
doggerel interlude. 

6 lines of umntentional rhyme, iv. 1 114-15, 117-18, v. i. 86-7. 
Total lines of rhyme- 783. 


KING JOHN 

23 lines of speech-end rhyme, i i. 82-3, 145-7, 161-2, 257-8; n. i. 
145-6, 406-07, m i 63-4,* 170-1, iv 1 83-4, iv. ii. 151-2; v. 
vii. 68^9. 

I. 1. 145-7 Triplets are not usual at the end of speeches unless the 
speeches have been totally in rhyme The triplet here, however, is justi- 
fied by the general tone of levity and mockery in the Bastard’s words. 

1. 1. 16 1-2 Anna Kerri, p. 1 iq, makes the following comment on this 
rhyme “Der obige Reim der Vokale bietet kerne Schwiengkeit, es 
findet sich auch great get Lucr 878 usw.” 

m 1 63-4 Although this couplet may be accidental— Heuser and 
Kerri disagree— it has been included here as intentional The case is 
similar in iv. 1 83-4 

IV u, 151-2 The couplet contains a prophecy. The rhyme is not 
exact in modem English, but was probably acceptable in Shakespeare’s 
time. See Heuser, p 224 

4 Imes of speech-pause rhyme i 1 142-3, 203-04 
1. 1 142-3 This couplet IS separated from the triplet which ends the 
speech hy only one blank-verse Ime 'This suggests the aabcc structure 
which appears frequently m some of the later plays. Cf Cy v iv. 
125-6 

2 lines of rhyme at the begmnmg of a speech iv ii. 90-1. This 
might well be accidental, though the couplet emphasizes the 
King’s passionate answer. 

23 Imes of speech-lmk rhyme i i 150-3, 168-9; n. 1. 293-4, 415- 
16, III 1 219-20, 320-2, 325-6, 337-8; m. 111 2^9, v. iv. 21-2. 

8 hnes of single-speech rhyme. 1. 1 158-9, 163-6, n i. 413-14. 

I 1. 158-g. See Heuser, p. 224, for discussion of the irregularities in 
these lines. 

n. 1. 413-14 IS spoken m aside. 
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28 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i. i. 271-6; n. i. 595-8, m. i. 
346-7; m. iv. 182-3; iv. i. 133-4; iv. ii. 268-9; iv. iii. 158-9; v. i. 
78-9; V. ii. 179-80; v. iv. 60-1; v. vii. 117-18. 

I. i. 271-6 consists of a couplet and a quatrain. Cf. L. L. L. iv. iii. 
381-6. 

n. i. 595-8. These hnes all have the same rhyme. 
ni i. 346-7. jeopardy-hte Cf i Hen VI m. 11. 136-7. 

IV. li. 268-9 haste-fast. See Elhs, p. 955 

16 Imes of exit and cue rhyme, i. i. 42-3, 180-1, n. i. 48-9, m. i. 
73-4, IV. ii 99-102, iv lii 7-8, 9-10. 

l. i. 42-3 IS spoken in aside. 

n. i. 4£^g bloodshed This rhyme is without parallels in Shake- 
speare, but the passage seems to demand a rhyme. 

IV m. 7-8 accompanies the Pnnce’s leap to death, and thus is a kind 
of exit. 

16 Imes of continuous rhyme: i 1. 170-9, n. i 504-09 Both of 
these are rhyme-royal stanzas, the seeond of which is spoken 
aside. Cf. M. N. D in 11. 122-7. 

4 Imes of unmtentional rhyme, iv. i. 54-5, rv. ii. 53-4. 

Total Imes of rhyme. 124. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

18 Imes of speech-end rhyme, n vii 59-60; ra ii. 61-2, 106-07, 
195-6, 231-2,* 313-16*, v 1. 144-5, 231-2.* 

n vu 59-60 key-may Elhs, p. 957, said, “It is not quite certain 
whether this last is meant for a rhyme. The only word m the authori- 
ties is may, which GiU writes (mai),” but Vietor lists key-survey. 

m. II. 231-2 might well be accidental Since Shakespeare seems to be 
in a rhyming mood in this scene, however, it has been mcluded. 

4 Imes of speech-beginning rhyme, iv. i 346-7; v. 1. 151-2. Both 
of these may be accidental, but particularly iv 1. 346-7 calls 
special attention to the mformation given m the speech. 

8 Imes of smgle-speech rhyme: i m. 155-6, n. ix. 80-1, 82-3, v. i. 
236-7. 

I ill. 155-6. This IS probably accidental, but it emphasizes an impor- 
tant statement. 

II. IX. 80-1, 82-3 are both gnomic. 
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33 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme, i. i. 184-5; i. ii. 146-7; i. iii. 
179-82, n. 1. 45-6; n iii. 20-1; n. v. 56-7, n. vi. 67-8; n. vii. 78- 
9; n. ix. 99-101; ni. ii. 327-30; in. iv. 83-4; v. i. 302-07. 

I. ii. 14&-7 are doggerel lines. See Heuser, p. 213. 
n ix. gp-101 IS a tnplet. Cf. Schipper, A History of English Versifi- 
cation, p. 217. 

in. u 327-30 IS a quatrain with a lyrical content. 

14 lines of exit and cue rhyme: 1. 1. 111-12, n. v. 42-3, 54-5; n. 
vi. 58-9, n. vii. 74-7, m. ii. 61-2. 

I. i 1 1 1-12 is doggerel for a comic e£Eect. 
n. V. 42-3 trochaic tetrameter. Cf.LLLivbi. 101-20. 
n. V. 54-5. For a discussion of the short first line see Heuser, p. 213. 
Despite Heuser’s attempted corrections, the present form of the Ime 
must surely be as Shakespeare intended it. 

n. vu. 74-5: trochaic tetrameter The metre is probably inspired by 
the tetrameter Imes in the scroll which Morocco has just read. 

49 lines of consecutive rhyme, n. vii 65-73, n. ix. 63-72, 73-8, m. 
ii. 108-13, 132-9, 140-9 

n. vu 65-73, n IX 63-72, ra u 132-9 are the rhymes m the scrolls. 
They are in trochaic tetrameter and have a monotonous repetibon of 
the same rhyme sound, which seems to emphasize the artificiality of 
the whole situation 

n. IX. 73-8 The metre is inspired by the scroll. Cf n. vii. 74-5. 

6 lines of unintentional rhyme, n viii. 38-9; in ii. 9-10, iv. i. 
434-5. 

Total lines of rhyme 132 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

24 lines of speech-end rhyme, i. i. 64-5, 166-7, 174-5, i ii. 34-5, 
170-1, 175-6, 192-3, 246-7, m. 1 13-14; iv iv 96-7, v. ii 176-9. 

I. i 166-7. It was not uncommon for the Elizabethan dramatist to 
rhyme with the Enghsh his maxims from another tongue, cf. Kyd’s The 
Spanish Tragedy m. iv. 83-4, m xm. 9-12. 

I. li 34-5 concludes a prose speech. 

IV. iv. 96-7 This is a couplet of doggerel concluding a nddle-like 
speech. 

6 lines of speech-pause couplets: v. ii. 163-4, 167-8, 174r-5 
2 hnes of speech-beginning rhyme: iv. ii. 44-5. 
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31 lines of speech-link rhyme: i. ii. 177-9; n. i. 74-5, 227-8, 242-3, 
332-3, 339-42; in. i. 71-2; ra. ii. 246-7; iv. ii. 9-10; iv. iii. 37-8, 
49-50; IV. V. 23-4, v. ii. 180-3. 

I. ii. 178 is an aside. Cf. iv. lii. 49-50. 

n. i. 74-5, IV. iii. 37-8, V. u. 188-3 doggerel. 

10 lines of smgle-speech rhyme: i i. 68-9, 70-1, 1. ii. 129-30, n. i. 
261-2, 328-9. 

1. 1. 68-g, 70-1 are probably both spoken m aside. 68-g may be dog- 
gerel. 

i. ii. 129-30 is doggerel for comic effect. 

n. i. 261-8 does not actually fit under any of the present classifica- 
tions, but is nevertheless a deliberate rhyme. 

24 hues of scene- and act-end rhyme. 1 ii. 281-2, n 1. 412-13, in. 
i. 91-2, IV. i. 213-14, iv ii. 119-20, iv. iv. 107-08, iv v. 78-9, v. 
i. 152-5, V. ii. 184-9 

n 1. 418-13. wootng-cunning Walker, i, 126, recogmzed this as a 
couplet but insisted it was not Shakespeare’s. 

IV. 1. 213-14 contains the title Ime of the play. 
iv.il 119-80 IS identical rhyme. 

V. i. 152-5 IS doggerel Cf. v. u. 184-9. 

23 hnes of exit and cue rhyme 1 ii. 217-18, n. i 325-6, 404r-05; 
in. li. 84r-8, 149-50, iv. 11. 57-8, rv. lu. 55-60, v. i. 145-6. 

n. i. 325-6 doggerel for comic effect Cf n 1 404-05, ra. 11 84-8. 

IV. u. 57-8 long-tongue. Cf. along-sung, V A 1093. 

V. 1. 145-6 rest-feast. Cf. R / i v 76-7, feast-guest 

33 hnes of consecutive rhyme i i 244-9; i 11 . 11-14, 16-17, 23-4, 
225-7, V. i. 117-20, 122-3. 

i 1. 244-9 doggerel hnes. Cf i n 1 1-14, 16-17, 23-4, 225-37. 
i. u. 4-19. Ellis called these lines “all prose, -with some mad rhymes 
stuffed m, without a particle of metre left or intended” (N. S S. Trans. 

I. 119)- 

4 hnes of unintentional rhyme, mduction 11. 120-1, v. 11. 121-2. 
Total lines of rhyme- 157. 


1 HENRY rv 

12 speech-end rhymes: i. hi. 27-8, m. i. 15-16*, iv. i. 122-3*, iv. 
iii. 36-7, V. iv. 37-8; v. v. 12-13. 
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IV. i. contains a kind of prophecy. 

V. iv. 37-8 may be accidental because of the short second hne; but it 
ends a vigorous speech and accompanies action, both of which facts 
lend it strong justification. 

2 lines of single-speech rhyme, v. v. 32-3. 

22 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i ii. 239-40; i. iii. 301-02, 
n. ui 118-19*; m. 11 . 179-80, m. ui. 229-30, iv. i 131-6; iv. ii. 
85-6, V. V 41-4. 

in. iu. 229-30 IS a rhyme of Falstaffs. Cf 2 Hen JV iv. ni 88-9. 

IV. li. 85-6: feast-guest. Cf. R /. i v. 76-7. This is another of Sir 
John’s couplets, this one m doggerel metre 

12 lines of exit and cue rhyme, m iii. 227-8, v. 1 113-14; v. iii. 
28-9, V. IV 105-10. 

v. i 113-14 reply-advisedly Cf. r Hen Vim u. 136-7. 

4 lines of unintentional rhyme: i iii. 100-01, m. 1 . 268-9. 

Total hnes of rhyme* 52 


2 HENRY IV 

10 lines of speech-end rhyme, i. m 107-08, in. 1 . 30-1, iv. m 88-9, 
IV. V 219-20, v V 74-5 * 

m 1. 30 IS an Alexandrine. See Heuser, p. 233, for his attempted 
regularization 

IV. lu. 88-9 Falstaff so rarely speaks in verse that Delius pnnted this 
three-lme speech in prose But cf i Hen. /V m. ui 229-30, iv 11. 85-6. 

4 lines of speech-pause couplets, m. 1 . 54-5, iv ii. 57-8. 

Both of these are open to question The first seems a parenthetical 
element in the speech and therefore may intentionally have been set off 
by rhyme, the second has few surrounding rhymes to support it. 

2 hnes of single-speech rhyme, iv u. 83-4, a popular saymg. 

26 hnes of scene- and act-end rhyme, induction, 39-40, i. i. 214- 
15; I. Ill 109-10, n. ui. 67-8; in 1 107-08, iv. ii. 11^23, iv. v. 
240-1; V li 144-5, v lii. 147-8, v. v 111-14.* 

Induchon, 39-40: tongues-wrongs Cf songs-tongues, V. A 777. 

V. ui. 147-8. they -days Some modem editions print day in the singu- 
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]ar form for the sake of the rhyme, but the -s did not destroy the rhyme 
for the Ehzabethan. Cf Walker, i. 143. 

8 lines of exit and cue rhyme, iv v. 46-7, 222-5; v. ii. 12-13. 

4 lines of unintentional rhyme, i. i 152-3; m i. 12-13. 

Total lines of rhyme 54. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
4 Imes of scene- and act-end rhyme; v. iii. 30-3 

6 lines of exit and cue rhyme: in. i. 105-06, iv. 1. 253-6. 
m. 1. 105-06 IS spoken m aside 

IV. i. 253-6 IS a quatrain. Pope changed the scene with this couplet, 
with some justification, for in a play as sparsely scattered with rhyme 
as this, a quatram is too strong for merely an exit. 

35 hnes of consecutive rhyme, in. i. 107-16, v. iii. 3-8, 9-11, 22-3, 
24-7, 30-3, V IV. 46-51. 

V m 3-8 IS an epitaph m trochaic tetrameter, which probably ex- 
plains the use of this metre m the two foUowing hnes as well as in hnes 
22-3. 

V 111 28-9 are unrhymed lines between two quatrains, though 29 
rhymes with 25 and 27. Whether rhyme was originally mtended or not 
IS merely conjectural 

V IV 48-g low-cow See Elhs, p. 961. 

4 hnes of imintentional rhyme iv. 1 199-200, 217-18 
Total lines of rhyme 49 

This comedy is usually considered to be in Shakespeare’s “second 
style,” the high amount of prose explaining somewhat the low 
amount of rhyme. See Charles Bathurst, p 60 

HENRY V 

10 hnes of speech-end rhyme: i. u. 295-6*, ni. lii. 42-3, iv 1. 26-7; 
v. u. 382-3, 395-6. 

i. ii. 295-6 might be considered an exit couplet, but the rhyme pn- 
manly closes the speech. The exit is sufiBciently marked by line 297. 
v. u. 395-6. Englishmen-Amen Cf Rich. HI v. v. 40-1: again-amen. 
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2 lines of speech-pause rhyme: i. ii. 287-8. The couplet is also a 
kind of prophecy. 

2 lines of single-speech rhyme; i. ii. 167-8, a popular saying. Cf. 
a Hen. IV iv. u. 83-4. 

28 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i. ii. 307-10, n. ii. 192-3, m. 
i. 33-4, m. lii. 57-8, ra. v. 67-8, m. vii. 168-9; iv. i. 325-6, iv. ii. 
62-3; IV. iii. 131-2; iv. v. 22-3, iv. viii. 130-1; v. i. 93-4; V. ii. 
401-02. 

ra. vii. i 68 seems to be an Alexandrine. See Heuser, p. 834 . 

V. i. 93 IS an Alexandrine. See Heuser, p. 835 . 

2 hnes of cue rhyme; iv. ii. 36-7. 

30 lines of external rhyme, prologue to Act i, 31-4, prologue to 
Act n, 39-42, prologue to Act ni, 34-5, prologue to Act iv, 43-4, 
52-3, prologue to Act v, 44-5, epilogue, 1-14. 

The epilogue is m sonnet form Cf prologues m R / 

4 hnes of unintentional rhyme. 1 . 1 . 17-18, iv. li. 13-14. 

Total lines of rhyme. 78 


JULIUS CAESAR 

2 lines of speech-end rhyme, iv. ui. 131-2 Anna Kerri, p 120, 
wrote of this couplet. “Eigentlich sollte dieser Remi fur die 
chronologische Untersuchung ausscheiden, da die Worte des 
Zynikers auch in Sh s Quelle reimen ” It is taken, of course, di- 
rectly from North’s Plutarch. 

2 hnes of rhyme at the begmnmg of a speech: i. i. 37-8. This 
rhyme, though possibly accidental, marks a change in medium 
from prose to blank verse. Walker, n, 114, removes the rhyme 
by pronouncing Rome as Room 

2 hnes of smgle-speech rhyme, u. ii 10-11." Although Kerri, 
p. 119, hsts this as a dehberate rhyme, it is probably uninten- 
honal, for the rhymmg words are of common occurrence and 
the hnes cany no special weight. 
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10 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i. ii. 325-6, n. iii. 15-16; v. 
iii. 109-10; v. v. 78-81. 
n. in. 15-16; lioe-contrice. Cf. EUis, p. 959. 

4 lines of cue rhyme, v. lii. 89-90, v. v. 50-1. Both are dying 
speeches. 


4 lines of consecutive rhyme: v. iii. 63-6. 

Total hnes of rhyme: 24. 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

12 lines of speech-end rhymes: n. iii. 67-8, n. iv. 86-7; ra v. 61- 
2*, v.iv. 182-5, 198-9. 

V. IV. i 8 s -5 might be construed as a cue for music and dancing to 
begm. 

3 Imes of speech-lmk rhyme: m. lii. 96-8 97-8 are doggerel 

9 lines of single-speech rhyme: u. iv. 61-2, m. v. 81-2, v. iv. 126-7, 
126-30. 

n iv. 6 1-2 For a discussion of the peculiarities of this rhyme see 
Heuser, pp. 215-16. 

V. IV. 126-7. Cf. n. iv. 61-2 and L. L L u 1 . 

V. IV. 128-30 might better be considered repetition than rhyme. 

18 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme i 11. 299-300'* ; 1. 111. 139-40, 
n. IV. 99-100; n vii. 199-200, m. iv. 59-62; m. v. 137-8*; v. iv. 
201-04. 

m V. 137-8: heart-short Cf L. L. L v. 11. 55-6. 

V. iv. 201-02. have-cave Cf. grave-have. Rich II n i 137-8. 

6 lines of exit and cue rhyme, m. v. 78-9*, v. iv. 153-6. 

112 hnes of consecutive rhyme: n. lu. 69-76, in 11. 1-10, 93-100, 
107-18, 133-62, IV iii. 40-1, 44-5, 47-8, 56-63, v. iv 114-21, 
131-46. 

m. li. 1-10 IS a sonnet-hke passage which accompanies the pinmng 
of Orlando’s verses on the trees. 

m. ii. 93-100, 107-18, 133-62 are Orlando’s crude verses and Touch- 
stone’s parody of them. Ihey are mostly trochaic tetrameter, though 
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some of the lines are iambic. The poems and situation are parallded by 
Sacnpant’s roundelays in Greene’s Orlando Furioso, 

IV. m. 40-1, 44-5, 47-8, 50-63 is Phebe’s love letter in trochaic tet- 
rameter, hues whidi Shakespeare obviously thou^t of as being crude 
and rustic. As Hartley Colendge (Essays and Marginalia [London, 
1851], n, 144) said, “Phebe is no great poetess. It may be remarked m 
general that the poetry introduced as such by Shakespeare is seldom 
better than doggrel ” 

V. IV. 131-46 IS Hymen’s speech in appropriate trochaic tetrameter. 
Cf. M.N D u. i. 

4 lines of unintentional rhyme: n. vii. 159-60, iv. lii. 27-8. 

Total lines of rhyme: 164 

TWELFTH NIGHT, OR WHAT YOU WILL 

10 lines of speech-end rhyme: n. iv. 39-40, 120-1, iv i. 62-3, v. i. 
169-72 

4 hnes of speech-pause rhyme 1 1 7-8; n. ii 32-3 

2 Imes of single-speech rhyme, v. i. 135-6, wilhngly-die. Cf. die- 
dignity, S 94.10. 

30 hnes of scene- and act-end rhyme, i. i 40-1; i. ii. 60-3®, i. iv. 
41-2, 1. V 327-30, n 1 48-9, n. ii. 41-2; n. iv. 126-7, rv. 1 64r-9, 
IV. iii. 32-5, v. 1 396-7. 

l. IV. 41-2 IS spoken m aside. 

20 hnes of exit and cue rhyme: i. v. 306-07, ii. iv. 41-2, ni. i. 
74-5, m iv. 15-16, 236-7, 401-04®, v. 1. 98-9, 173-4, 333-4. 

46 Imes of consecutive rhyme, n v. 107-10, 115-18, ni. i 159-76, 

m. IV. 407-10, 414-19, v. 1. 138-41, 143-8. 

n. V. 107-10, 115-18 constitute the supposed love note to Malvolio. 
m iv 407-10, 414-ig may be spoken in aside. 

v. 1. 138-41, 143-8 are couplets m a passage of paradox and confu- 
sion. The rhyme, therefore, is akin to the rhyme used in riddles. 

4 lines of umntentional rhyme. 1. 1. 11-12, m. iii. 10-11. 

Total lines of rhyme: 116. 
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HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 

12 lines of speech-end rhyme: i. ii. 72-3, 85-6, i. iii. 43-4; m. i. 
100-01*; in. iii. 22-3; ra. iv. 178-9.* 

m. iv. 178 - 9 . Delius suggests that these hues were spoken in aside. 

4 lines of speech-pause rhyme, m. iv. 209-10, 214-15. 

m. IV. 814-15 nught be considered a scene-end rhyme, for Act m 
ends after a line and a half Cf. M. M. n. i 897 - 8 . 

2 lines of single-speech rhyme: m. iv 28-9. 

26 Imes of scene- and act-end rhyme i. ii. 257-8; i. v. 189-90*, n. 
i. 118-19*, n. ii. 633-4, m. 1 195-6, ra ii. 41^17, ra. iii. 97-8, 
IV. 1 . 44-5, IV 111 69-70, iv iv. 65-6, iv. v 217-18*, v. 1 321-2, 
v. li. 412-13 * 

n 1. 1 18-19. The sense here seems to be sacrificed to the rhyme. 

IV. Ill 69-70. The Quarto has two couplets in place of this one in the 
Folio. In general, however, there is shght difference in the number of 
rhymes m the two versions 

IV. IV. 65-6 See Heuser, p. 260, for the scansion of these Imes. 

IV. V. 2 1 7 - 1 8 . The Quarto shows two couplets for this one. 

18 lines of exit and cue rhyme- i 1 125-6, i 11 254-5; i iv. 85-6; 
ra 1 168-9, ra. u. 304-05, ra. ui. 95-5, iv. v 17-20, v. 1 314r-15. 

I u 254 has only four accents. C/ A. W. ii ui 312. 
iv. V. 17-20 is spoken in aside 

16 lines of consecutive rhyme: n. u. 116-19, ra. 11 . 282-5, 292-5, 
V 1 236-9 

n ii. 116-19 ^ ^he childish quatram of three-stress iambic lines 
which Hamlet wrote to Ophelia 

in 11 282-5, 292-5 are the two quatrains which the exultant Hamlet 
recites immediately after his Mouse-trap has been successfully sprung. 
Actually lines 293 and 295 do not rhyme, thus occasiomng Horatio’s 
comment, ‘Tou might have rhym’d.” In the Quarto of 1603 the rhyme 
is completed The lines seem to be a quotation, possibly from some old 
play. See E E Stoll, p 67, for parallels. 

81 lines of external rhyme, m. li 159-61, 165-90, 192-233, 235-8, 
266-71. 

These lines from the Mouse-trap have an archaic flavor which is in- 
tensified by the rhyme, thus making them stand out from the rest of 
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the dialogue. Cf Alvin Thaler, p. 1030, C. M. Ingleby, Shakespeare, 
the Man and the Book (London, 1877), n, 38-3. 

10 lines of unintentional rhyme: i. v. 124-5, 179-80, n. i. 56-7; n. 
ii. 101-02, 154-5. 

Total h'nes of rhyme. 169. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 

4 lines of speech-end rhyme: n. li. 215-16, v v. 245-6. 

n. ii. 815-16. An avowed quotation, this adage closes a prose speech 
m a prose scene. It is an identical rhyme. 

V. V. 245-6 is proverbial. 

2 lines of speech-link rhyme, v v. 251-2. 

6 lines of single-speech rhyme: n li 38-9, v. v. 51-2, (179-80). 
n. ii. 38-9. See Heuser, pp. 189-90. 

(v. V. 179-80). This couplet is not mcluded in the Cambridge edi- 
tion, but it performs the necessary function of changing the subject and 
shifting the emotional mood, and thus should be included. 

6 lines of scene- and act-end rhymes: iv. iv. 89-90, v. iii. 23-4*, v. 
V. 258-9. 

IV. IV. 89-90: crave-have Cf have-cave, A. Y. L. v. iv. 201-02. 

6 hnes of exit rhyme: i. iii 92-3, iv u. 106-09. 

9hnes of consecubve rhyme, i m. 105-08, ii 1. 15-19 

n. 1 15-19 is the doggerel love poem which Falstafi wrote to Mis- 
tress Page 

46 hnes of external rhyme, v v. 41-50, 53-84, 88-91 These lines, 
exclusive of the ten-line song, constitute the masque which is 
directed agamst Falstaif 

v. V. 47-8: leap-unswept. Cf. Heuser, p. 189. 

Total hnes of rhyme. 79. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 

44 lines of speech-end rhyme, i. i. 39-40, 1. iii. 136-7, 241-4, 287- 
90, 300-01, 385-6, n. ii. 49-50, 95-6, 144r-5, 161-2; in. ii. 163^. 
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in. iii. 48-9; IV. i. 65-6, 73-4; iv. iv. 136-7; iv. v. 85-6, 161-2; v. 
ii. 186-7; V. iii. 35-6, 111-12. 

n ii. 95-6 may also be a cue for a cry from withm. 
n. ii. i6i-2. The first line of the following speech rhymes with this 
couplet, but it does not seem to be mtenbonal. Cf. 3 Hen. VI iv. iv. 
14-16; C. E. I. ii. 51-3. 


2 lines of speech-pause rhyme, v. x. 21-2. 

2 lines of rhyme beginning a speech: m. li. 178-9. This is a con- 
scious rhyme, for the speaker himself refers to it as such. 

2 lines of single-speech rhyme: v. ix 5-6, a kmd of epitaph. 

32 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: 1. 1. 116-19, i. in. 391-2, ii. 
ii. 211-12“; n. iii. 274-7, m u. 219-20, iv. i. 77-8“, tv. iv. 149- 
50, IV. V. 292-3; v. iii. 114-15, v. vi. 30-1, v. vui. 19-22, v. ix. 
7-10 

v. vi. 30-1. For a discussion of the Alexandrine in hne «o see Heuser, 
pp. 246-7. 


44 lines of exit and cue rhyme: i i. 114-15, i. lii 306-09, n ii. 
111-12, m. m. 212-15, iv. iv. 9-10, 109-10, 138-41, iv. v 92-3, 
275-«, v. i. 48-51“, v lu. 89-90, 92-3,“ 95-6, v. vi. 25-6, v. vii. 
7-8, V. viii. 3-4, v. X. 30-1, 33-4. 

n. 11 II 1-12 IS also a prophecy Cf. iv iv. 138-9. 
m. lii. 2 12-1 3' win-htm. For other examples of -m rhymmg with -n 
see Walker, i, 133. 

m. 111. 214-15: speak-break Cf. Elhs, p 954. 
v. u 109-12. See Oscar Campbell, Comicall Satyre and Shake- 
speare’s Trotlus and Cresstda (San Marino, Cahfomia, 1938), p. 216. 

68 hnes of consecutive rhyme, i. ii. 308-21, iv. iv. 17-18, 20-1, iv. 
V. 28-31, 33-8, 40-1, 43-6, 49-52, v. ii. 107-14, v. viii. 9-14, v. 
X 42-57. 

IV. iv. 17-18, 20-1 IS a popular quatram on the pains of love. 

V. X. 42-57. Though unseparated from the scene, these Imes of Pan- 
dams really form an epilogue to the play. Such critics as Ritson, Stee- 
vens, and Debus have doubted the authorship of the lines because of 
the style. 

4 lines of external rhyme prologue, 28-31. Thou^ the play does 
not have a specifically designated epilogue, see v. x. 42-57. 
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4 lines of unintentional rhyme: iv. iv. 102-03; iv. v. 214-15. 

Total lines of rhyme: 202. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

34 hnes of speech-end rhyme: i. lii. 164r-5,* 171-2, 220-3, n. i. 
126-7, n. iii. 61-2, 308-09, 312-13; iv. ii. 36-7, 62-5, v. lii. 69- 
72, 291-4, 301-04.* 

n. in. 318-13. After an extended discussion of four-foot lines, Heu- 
ser, p 888, concluded, “Fassen wir noch einmal kurz das Ergebmss der 
Besprechung zusammen, so lautet es: dass 4-fussige Verse iimerhalb 
des Blankverses von Shakespeare angewendet werden smd, 1st nicht 
zu bezweifeln— die angefuhiten Beispiele lassen es mmdestens als 
hochst glaubwurdig erschemen, dass Shakespeare auch im heroischen 
Verse 4-Fussler nidit vemiied, und dass er sie, wo er sie verwendet, 
gem mit dem folgenden Verse als Couplet zusammengefasst an Stellen 
anbnngt, wo man auch sonst der Verwendung von regelmassigen Cou- 
plets hiaufig begegnet ” 

V. m. 391-4, 301-04 These are parallel passages m which the rhyme 
is jusbfied by Ae riddle-hke contents. Cf. Peele’s Old Wives Tale, 11 . 
394 ff- 

4 lines of speech-pause rhyme: i m 151-2, iv iv. 24-5. 

4 hnes of speech-lmk rhyme: v 1 25-8. 25 contains the title-lme 
of the play 

31 hnes of scene- and act-end rhyme i. ui. 261-2; n. in 314-17, n. 
V. 95-6*, m. i. 21-2*, m u. 131-2, nr. m 10-11, in iv. 41-2, in. 
vii. 44-7*, IV 11 . 73-6, iv. in. 371-5*, iv iv 35-6. 

IV. 111. 373-5: Itoc-thrioe-alioc. Cf / C n m 15-16, and Walker, m. 
76 “There is perhaps a line lost after 'found an ass,’ something seems 
to be wanbng, hve-thrive, too, is a suspicious rhyme for Shakespeare’s 
age, and triplets are very rare m him, and occur only, I think, under 
special circumstances. Perhaps, however, a rhyme is not wanted here.” 

8 Imes of exit and cue rhyme, i. i. 115-16, n iii. 189-90; iv. li. 
66-7, V iii. 295-6. 

I 1. 115-16 IS unusual m both rhyme and rhythm, but is probably 
intentional. The Oxford edition has Parolles make his entrance here. 

180 Imes of consecutive rhyme: 1. 1 231-44, i. in 134r41; n. i 133- 
44, 146-213, n m. 78-83, 86-91, 95-8, 102-03, 109-10, 132-51, 
ra. IV. 4-17, IV. ui. 252-9, v. m. 314^19, 325-34. 
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n. i. 145. Dr. Johnson conjectured a lost luie before this one. 
n. i. 184. For a discussion of the irregularities in this hue see Heu- 
ser, p. 219. 

m. IV. 4-17 is a letter in sonnet form. Cf. L. L. L. 1. 1. 80-93 

IV. iu. 252-9 IS another rhymed letter. A letter which begins with v. 
in. 140, on the other hand, is in prose 

6 lines of external rhyme, epilogue. 

Total bnes of rhyme: 267. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

6 lines of speech-end rhyme, n. i. 298-9*, iv. i. 12-13, v. i. 118-19 

One cannot help noticing the curious coincidence that these three 
speech-end couplets, though scattered throughout the play, all have 
practically the same rhyme Two of them end m so-woe, the third in 
woe-go. It seems as if the word woe put the poet into a rhyming mood. 

n 1. 298-9 might well be considered a scene-end rhyme, for the 
scene closes after the followmg Ime and a half Cf Ham m iv 214-15. 

2 Imes of speech-pause rhyme v. i 415-16. This couplet contams 
the title-lme of the play 

4 lines of speech-beginning rhyme rv i 14-15, v i 184-5 

V. 1. 184-5 marrted-matd A poor rhyme, but see Ellis, p. 954. The 
couplet IS justified by the fact that it contains a kind of nddle Cf. 
A W. V. m 301-04. 

16 Imes of single-speech rhyme n i 37-40, ni ii. 40-1, iv 11 111- 
16*, IV. iii 82-5 

n 1 37-40, rv II 1 1 1-16 are gnomic asides The first is also a cue 
IV. m. 82-5. Though the rhymes are unusual, they are probably in- 
tentional. 

20 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme i 111. 53-4, n 1. 297-8*, n. li. 
186-7, n. iv 184-7; iv. 1 73-6; iv. iv. 36-7, v. i 542-5. 

n u. 186 has only four accents See Heuser, pp. 192-3. 

*• 73~4 stn-him. Cf Rich III iv. iv. 416-17. 


12 Imes of exit and cue rhyme: n i. 269-70, n. iv. 169-70, m. li. 
196-9*, IV. ii. 64r-5, 89-90. 
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22 lines of consecutive rhyme: m. ii. 275-96. This soliloquy of the 
Duke is m muced iambic and trochaic tetrameter. Heuser, p. 
192, makes the ingenious suggestion that the metre was chosen 
to point out the supematuralcharacter of the Duke as executor 
of the divme order. 

Total lines of rhyme: 82. 

OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE 

6 lines of speech-end rhyme, i. hi. 290-1; m. iii. 379-80; iv. iii. 
103-04. 

2 lines of rhyme beginning a speech: i. ii. 88-9. This couplet may 
be unintentional, though it does emphasize its content. 

4 lines of single-speech rhyme; v. h. 124-5, 358-9. Both are dying 
speeches Cf A. W n ui 312-13. 

14 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i. li 98-9, i. lii. 409-10, n. 
i. 320-1, n. ill. 393-4; iv iii 105-06; v. 1 . 128-9, v. ii. 370-1. 

V. i. 128-9 is spoken m aside. 

12 lines of exit and cue rhyme, i. iii. 293-4, n. iii 9-10,* 64r-5, 
257-8, m. iii. 298-9, v. i 35-6. 

n. lu. 64-5. The Cambndge text has the entrance immediately be- 
fore this couplet, though in the Oxford text it follows The lines are 
not addressed on stage to those who enter and thus might logically be 
considered an entrance cue. 

40 Imes of consecutive rhyme, i. lii. 202-19; n. i. 115-16, 130-1, 
133-4, 137-8, 142-3, 148-59, 161. 

4 lines of unintentional rhyme in. iii 218-19, v. ii. 341-2. 

Total hnes of rhyme. 82. 


MACBETH 

10 lines of speech-end rhyme: i. iv. 20-1, 1 . v. 70-1; n. ii. 42-3, m. 
i. 35-6; IV. ui. 209-10. 

n. ii. 42-3. Although not listed by Heuser or D. L. Chambers this 
seems definitely a rhyme, and a dehberate one. Ihese words of super- 
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natural foreboding are included within the two-line unit and gam em- 
phasis throu^ tihe rhyme. For the rhyme cf. Rich. Ill i. i. 13^7. 

2 lines of speech-pause rhyme: iv. i. 153-4. The scene closes after 
the following hne and a half. Cf. M. M. n. 1 . 297-8 For a discus- 
sion of the metre of line 153 see Heuser, p. 260. 

8 lines of speech-beginning rhyme: n. m. 59-60, ra. iv. 69-70, 99- 
100; V. viii. 51-2. 

D. L Chambers, p 17, considers n. m. 59-60 accidental, Heuser, 
inexplicable. Also m. iv. 69-70. 

2 lines of single-speech rhyme: i. iii. 146-7, an aside. 

50 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i. ii 64-7, i v. 72-3*, i vii. 
81-2; n 1 . 63-4; 11 111 . 151-2, n. iv 37-(41), m. 1 . 141-2, m. ii. 
52-^*, m IV 142-3*; iv. 111 239-40, v. i 85-6*, v 11 . 29-30*, v. 
m 61-2, V. iv. 17-20*, v. v. 47-52, v vi. 7-10, v viu 72-5 

I 11 64-7. Line 66 consists of only two accents Cf Heuser, pp. 259- 
60. 

n. IV 37-8, 40-1. A short hne separates the two couplets which, 
nevertheless, are used as a double tag at an act-end 
V. Ill 61-2 IS listed as an aside m the Cambridge edition, but since 
the speaker is the only one left on stage, there is no need for such a 
stage direction 

Fleay (“On Two Plays of Shakspere’s, The Versions of Which as 
We Have Them Are the Results of Alterations by Other Hands,” N. S. 
S Trans i, 357) called attention to the fact that this play has a higher 
number of scenes ending m rhyme than any other of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

24 lines of exit and cue rhyme: i iv. 48-53, n. i. 60-1, m. li. 4r-7, 
IV. 1 133-4*, V. ill. 9-10, 59-60, v. vii. 3^, 12-13, v viii 33-4 

I IV 48 - 9 ' step-leap. Cf V. A 277 . 

IV. 1 133-4 hour-calendar Though there are no parallels for this 
rhyme, it seems to be demanded here 
V m 9-10 bear-fear Cf.MND n. u. 27-34 
v. ui 59-60 The stage eue is missmg in the Cambridge text, though 
it does seem appropnate to have the Doctor remam alone on the stage 
to finish the scene. 

v. vu. 3-4. The three-stress line (1. 4) is unusual Cf Hen. VIII i. ii. 
213-14. 
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152 lines of consecutive rhyme: i. i. 1-12, i. iii, 8-9, 11-12, 13-14, 
15-16, 18-25, 28-31, 32-3, 35-6; in. iv. 135-40; m. v. 2-35; iv. i. 
442, 44-7, 64-8, 69-72, 79-80, 90-101, 110-11, 125-32. 

I. 1, I. lii, HI V, IV 1 contain the rhymes of the witches, mostly in 
trochaic tetrameter. Cf Abbott, sec. 504; D. L. Chambers, pp. 1 1-14. 

2 lines of unintentional rhyme: i iii. 104-05. 

Total Imes of rhyme: 250. 


KING LEAR 

8 Imes of speech-end rhyme: i. i. 276-7,* 281-2, 1. iii. 19-20*; iv. 
Vi. 284-5. 

I 1. 276-7 Heuser, p. 263, conjectures that these lines were spoken 
in an aside, but despite the fact that this would give the rhyme a 
double reason for existing, there seems no necessity for such a conjec- 
ture. 

IV. VI. 284-5. This speech might well end with “Of the death-prac- 
tised duke”, for the couplet, the only one in this scene, adds nothing to 
the meanmg of the speech Capell, to be sure, has a stage direction 
here, “Exit Edgar, dragging out the Body,” and R. G White, “Buries 
Oswald.” The couplet would seem to justify some such stage direction, 
since other strong reasons for its use are lacking 

4 lines of rhyme at the beginnmg of speeches, iv. v, 28-9, iv. vi. 
225-6 Because of the general lack of rhyme m these scenes, 
both couplets may be accidental. 

4 Imes of single-speech rhyme, i i 283-4*, i iv. 368-9. 

1. IV. 368-g IS pnnted as prose m the Quarto. It might be considered 
a scene-end couplet, since tiie action closes after two short hues. 

14 Imes of scene- and act-end rhyme i. u 199-200, i. v. 55-6; n. 
ui. 20-1, m. lii. 25-6, iv. iv. 27-8*, iv. vii. 97-8; v. i. 68-9. 

l. V. 55-6 IS doggerel. For the rhyme departure-shorter, see Ellis, 
P 954 

n. m. 20-1 : Tom-am. See Ellis, p. 954. 

58 Imes of consecutive rhyme. 1. 1. 183-90, 257-68, m ii. 81-94; 

m. vi. 109-20; v. ii. 319-26, v. iii. 3-6. 

m. ii. 81-94. This prophecy, absent from the 1608 edition, has 
caused much concern. A possible imitation of Ghaucer, it has been 
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considered as an mteix>oIation (White, Cowden Clarke), as a garbled 
combination of two prophecies written by Shakespeare (Warbnrton, 
Capell), and, by some, as a pair of rhymes original and correct in its 
present form. 

m. vi. 1 19-ao: defile thee-reconcdes thee. Cf. 2 Hen. IV v m 147-8. 
For a discussion of Edgar’s monologue see N. Debus, “On the Quarto 
and Foho of King Lear," N S.S Trans in-iv (1875-76), p. 143. 

Total lines of rhyme: 88. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

2 Imes of speech-end rhyme: i. m 64-5. For a discussion of the 
scansion of hue 64 see Heuser, p. 264. 

2 Imes of speech-lmk rhyme, n vii. 99-100. These two iambic 
lines of tlnee feet each are paralleled mL L L , Rich. Ill, and 

R.J 

2 lines of speech-pause rhyme: i. li. 130-1, elegiac lines over the 
dead Octavia 

18 Imes of scene- and act-end rhyme, i 111. 103-04*, n. i. 50-1*, 
m. xi. 73-4, iv iv. 36-7*, rv. x. 6-9, rv xv 90-1, v. 11 366-9 

rv. X 6-9. These lines have been hopelessly spoiled. 

4 lines of exit and cue rhyme i. m 11-12, v 11 189-90. 

I iii n-i 2 . forbear-fear Cf M N. D. n. 11. 30-4. 

4 hues of unmtenbonal rhyme, iv. vui 21-2, iv. xiv. 58-9. 

Total hnes of rhyme 32 


CORIOLANUS 

2 lines of smgle-speech rhyme: v. lii. 129-30.* 

8 lines of act-end rhyme: rv. vii. 54-7, v. vi. 151-2, 154r-5.* 

V. vi. 151-5 forms the aabcc pattern which appears frequently in the 
later plays. Cf. Tim. v. iv. 80-4. 

2 hnes of cue rhyme: n. i. 177-8. For a discussion of this rhyme 
see Heuser, p. 247. M. A. Bayfield, p. 193, wrote: “Surely the 
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author of this wretched bombast was not Shakespeare?” But the 
couplet serves a strong rhetorical emphasis and is certainly in- 
tentional. 

12 lines of consecutive rhyme: n iii. 120-31. 

6 Imes of unmtentional rhyme: i. ix. 85-6, m. li. 84-5; iv. ii. 44-5. 
Total hues of rhyme: 30. 

TIMON OF ATHENS 

28 hnes of speech-end rhyme: i. u 12-13, 52-3, 61-2, 132-3, m. 
iv. 55-6, ra. v. 22-3, 36-7, 73-4, 84-5, 87-8, 94-5*, iv lii. 492-3, 
528-9, 538-9.* 

I. ii. 12-13 For a discussion of the various attempted improvements 
of these hnes see Heuser, pp 256-7. 

I u. 52-3 and 1. 11. 6 1-2 both conclude prose speeches of Apemantus. 
The second, while not strictly a speech-end actually condudes the 
body of Apemantus’ discourse His “Grace” follows. 

IV. m. 528-9 weakh-youTself Though this is an unusual rhyme for 
Shakespeare, 4e Imes definitely form a couplet. Walker, i, 132, more- 
over, cites the following hnes from Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Though thou diedst not possess’d of that same pelf. 

That nobler souls call dirt, the city, wealth. 

IV lu. 538-9. woods-bloods Cf L C 47. blood-good, V A. 742: 
blood-wood 

20 hnes of speech-pause rhyme, i u. 17-18, 45-6, 145-6, n. 11. 5-6, 
(iv. 1. 35-6); IV. 11. 31-2, 38-41, iv 111 380-1, 520-1, v. 111. 3-4. 

I. u 45-6 This couplet, plus a blank-verse Ime, divides two halves of 
a prose speech, an unusual usage 

(iv. 1. 35-6) Smce this is the first of three couplets to end the scene, 
it is counted as a scene-end couplet. Actually, however, it performs 
one of the functions of the speeA-pause couplet Thus, Sykes (Side- 
lights on Elizabethan Drama [London, 1924], pp 41-2) demes that 
hnes 37-40 are part of the speech m date of composition For a dis- 
cussion of the various theones of authorship of this play see K. Dei^- 
ton, Timon of Athens (London, 1905) 
rv 111 380-1 contams an epitaph. Cf v. iu. 3-4. 

2 Imes of rhyme at the begmnmg of a speech: m. iv. 21-2. Heuser, 
p. 255, attempts to regularize these lines, but it seems scarcely 
necessary to regularize mdividual hnes in this very uneven text. 
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8 lines of single-speech rhyme: m. iv. 26-7, m. v. 38-6, v i. 44-5, 
47-8.* 

m. V. 38-g: dear-bear. See Ellis, p. 964. 

V. i. 44-5, 47-8. Although these have a short line before and after, 
they are really single units. 

35 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i. ii. 255-7, n. li. 239-42, m. 
i. 65-6; m. li. 93-4, m. iv. 118-19; in. v. 116-17; m. vi. 130-1, iv. 
i. 35-40*; IV. ii. 49-50; iv. iii. 542-3, v. ii. 16-17, v. iii. 9-10; v. 
iv. 80-1, 83^ * 

l. li. 855-7 “ ^ triplet. C/. M V n. ix gg-ioi. Heuser, p. 257, dis- 
cusses the metrical difBculties and suggests abandoning the rhyme al- 
together. 

n. u. 239-43 Sykes, p 36, doubts the authorship of the rhymes; but, 
for that matter, Shakespeare has been absolved by one cnbc or another 
of nearly every rhyme in the play. 

IV. m. 542-3. See Heuser, p 254. 

V. IV. 80-4 IS another example of the aahcc pattern. Cf. Cor v, vi. 
>51-5- 

24 lines of exit and cue rhyme, i. i. 37-8, i. ii. 149-50, 167-70, 
209-10*, m 11. 68-9, ni. lii 25-6, ni. vi. 112-15, rv. u. 28-9, v. i. 
223-6. 

I u. 167-70 are spoken m aside. Cf i. ii. 209-10. 

m. VI. 112-13: feast-guest Cf. R J.i v. 76-7. 

20 lines of consecutive rhyme i u 237-40, m. v 52-7, iv iu. 470- 
5, V IV. 70-3. 

V. iv 70-3. Timon’s epitaph is taken directly from North’s Phaarch. 
4 lines of unintentional rhyme, m. iii. 36-7, v. iv. 9-10. 

Total lines of rhyme: 141. 

PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE 

56 lines of speech-end rhyme: i. i. 37-40, 57-8, 84-5,* 148-9*, i. li. 
46-7, 99-100, 109-10, i. iv. 8-9, 18-19, 28-31, 48-9,* 95-6, n. 
1. 54-5,* 137-40, 148-9, ii. iu 18-19, 25-6, 46-7, 68-9, ii. iv. 11- 
12, 14-15, 38-9, n v. 63-4, 86-7*, v. 1 96-7. 

I. i 148-9 Though this rhyme might be considered an entrance cue, 
the short half Ime which follows is die actual cue, the rhyme is an or- 
gamc part of the speech. 

n. i. 54-5, n. m. 46-7, v. i. 96-7-. all are speech-ends in asides. 
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50 lines of speecb-pause rhyme: i. i. 32-3, 45-6, 50-1, 76-7, 79-80, 
117-18, 132-3, 135-8; i. li. 42-3, 61-2, 78-9, 84-5, 92-3; i. iv. 
5-6, 45-6; n. i. 6-7, 54-5. 134-5; n. ii. 12-13; n. iii. 15-16, 43-4, 
62-3, n. iv. 43-4, n. v. 16-17. 

L i. 76-7 and l i. 79-80 are separated by a blank-verse line, thus 
fonning a land of stanza: aahcc. Cf. i. i 132-3; 1. iv. 5-6, 45-6; n. ui. 
15-16, 43-4. n. IV. 11-1 a. 

I. i. 1 17-18. Although there is an exit two lines later, this couplet is 
correctly listed here. 

1. 1. 135-8. two couplets of gnomic content. 

I. ii. 61-8. See Heuser, p. 868, for a discussion of the metrical diffi- 
culties in these lines, 
n. iii. 43-4 is part of an aside, 
n. lii. 68-3. gnats-at See Bernard, p 6. 

8 lines of speech-beginning rhyme: i i 12-13, i iv. 74-5, ii. li 

56- 7, n. iv. 1-2. 

n. iv. 1-8 The awkward mversion m hne z shows that this is a de- 
hberate couplet. 

2 lines of speech-lmk rhyme: n. m 35-6. spoken in aside 

16 lines of single-speech rhyme* i 1 57-8, i ii. 113-14, n. ii. 8-9, 
34-5, 54-5; n. 111 21-2, n. v. 71-2, iv. 11 . 159-60 * 

I. i. 57-8: ‘prosperous-happiness, a very poor rhyme, but probably in- 
tentional 

n. V. 71-2. This short first hne is a favorite device of Dekker. See 
F. E. Pierce, Collaboration of Webster and Dekker (New York, igog), 
pp. 141-2 

26 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme i i. 170-1, i. ii. 120-1, 123- 
4, I. m. 39-40, i iv 107-08; n. 1 . 171-2, n. iii. 115-16; ii. iv. 

57- 8; n. v. 92-3, m iv. 17-18, iv. 1 . 102-^, iv 111 . 50-1; v. li. 
83-4. 

1. ii. 1 80-4 shows the aahcc pattern common m the late plays. Cf. i. 
i. 76-7. 

n. V. 98-3 are doggerel lines Cf T. S. v. 1. 152-5. 
m IV. 17-18. Heuser, p 269, caUs the short first Ime of this couplet 
a “Silbenpausler.” 

IV. ill. 50-1. Walker, m, 338, declared that rhyme was out of place 
here and tried to rearrange the lines. Rhyme, on the contrary, is per- 
fectly fitting here, for it marks an exit and possibly also gives a cue to 
Gower who enters immediately. 
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V. ii. 83 - 4 . This is listed as an act-end rhyme, thou^ Gower enters 
and closes die play with a prologue growing out of die action. 

18 lines of exit and cue rhyme: i. i. 141-2, 148-9*, i. ii. 32-3; i. iv. 
54m5, 83-4; n. i. 10-11; n. ii. 6-7; n. lii. 97-8, in. ii. 85-6. 

l. iv. 54 - 5 : tears-theirs. Cf. Victor, p. 17 a. 

m. 11 . 85 - 6 . For a discussion of these uneven lines see Heuser, p. a 6 g. 

24 lines of consecutive rhyme: i. i. 64-71, 98-9, 103-08; m. ii. 
68-75. 

l. i. 64-71 is Antiochus’ nddle. Cf T.N v i. 138 - 41 . 

m. u. 68-75 ^ scroll in iambic tetrameter, with the first and third 

hnes in trochaic. Cf. M. V n. vu. 65 - 73 . 

315 lines of external rhyme; i. Gower 1-42; n. Gower. 1-40, ni. 
Gower. 1-60; iv. 1 . Gower 1-52, iv. iv. Gower. 1-32, 34-51, v 
Gower. 1-24, v. i 241-9, v. ii. Gower. 1-20, v. lii. Gower. 85- 
102 . 

Gower s speeches, many of which are m trochaic metre with very ec- 
centnc rhymes, are used to mark the transitions in the play and to con- 
dense the action of many years into the brief compass of a “two hours’ 
traffic ” The lines have a distinctly archaic flavor similar to that of the 
play within the play in Hamlet 

v. i. 241 -g IS the supernatural message of Diana Lines 242 and 244 
do not rhyme, but are included here because they fit into die rhymed 
pattern and cannot be convemently dissociated. 

8 lines of unintentional rhyme: 1 iv. 13-14; n. v 25-6, 52-3, v. iii. 
5^-60. 

Total lines of rhyme: 523. 


CYMBEUNE 

4 lines of speech-end rhyme iv li. 357-8*, v iii 57-8. 

V. in. 57-8 IS withm quotation marks and cannot be considered as an 
orgamc part of the dramatic medium. 

8 hnes of speech-pause rhyme: iv. ii. 286-7, v i. 29-30, v. ii. 6-7; 
V. iv. 125-6. 

With the exception of v iv. 125-6 all these couplets are separated 
from a following couplet by a blank-verse Ime. Cf. Per. i. i. 76 -^. 
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6 lines of rhyme at the beginning of speeches: iv. ii. S-4, 38&-1; 
V. in. 64-5. 

V. iii. 64-5 Walker, m, 328, accepts these lines as rhyme, but Fur- 
ness {The New Variorum Shakespeare: Cymbeline [Philadelphia, 
1913], pp. 365-6) stoutly rejects them. 

2 Imes of speech-link rhyme: iv. ii. 228-9. This is probably acci- 
dental, though the lyrical mood makes rhyme acceptable. 

16 hnes of smgle-speech rhyme: m. v. 104-05, iv. ii. 26-9, 33-6; v. 
iii 59-62*; V v. 106-07.* 

IV. ii. 26-9, 33-6 are spoken in aside. The Folio has iv. u. 26-9 
withm quotation marks, and many critics have rejected the passage as 
spurious. The marks can have little significance m determimng the 
vahdity of the Imes, however, smce m many early plays all gnomic pas- 
sages were so punctuated. 

31 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i. v. 85-7, n i. 69-70; n. li. 
49-50*, n V 33-4*, ni. ii. 83-4, in. v. 163-8, iv. ii. 400-03; iv. 
lu. 45-6, IV. IV 51-4, V. 1. 32-3, v v. 484-5. 

n. 11 49-50 may also be the cue for nnging a bell ofi-stage 

IV. iv. 53-4 is spoken m aside. 

V. 1. 29-33 IS another example of the aabcc pattern. 

16 lines of exit and cue rhyme: ra. v. 64-5, 68-9, iv. ii. 59-60,* 
193-4, 289-90, v. 11 9-10, v lii 80-3. 

m. V. 68-9 IS to be spoken in aside 

IV li. 193-4 IS rejected by both Pope and Furness as spurious. It is, 
of course, a poor couplet, but that does not necessarily mean it is un- 
Shakespeanan. 

IV. 11. 289-90. See IV. II. 286-7. Cf V n 9-10. 

4 hnes of consecutive rhyme. V iv 129-32. 

86 hnes of external rhyme: v. iv 30-92, 93-113, 121-2. 

All these rhymes are in Leonatus Posthumus’ Vision. The lines from 
30 to 92 are not all rhymed, but smce it is impossible conveniently to 
separate the rhymed from the unrhymed, tiie precedent of Fleay 
(“Metncal Tests Applied to Shakespeare," m Ingleby, p. 123) has been 
followed and the total has been bsted under this classification. The au- 
thorship of this Vision is, of course, a matter of considerable dispute. 
Cf. Furness, The New Variorum Shakespeare Cymbehne, pp. 374-9, 
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and G. Wilson Kni^t, *Tlie Vision of Jupiter in Cymbeline," London 
Times Literary Supplement (Nov. ai, 1936), p. 958. 

6 lines of unintentional rhyme: n. iv. 144r-5; m. li. 10-11; iv. ii. 
72-3. 

Total lines of rhyme: 179. 

THE WINTER'S TALE 

2 lines of speech-link rhyme: iv iv. 770-1. The absence of rhyme 
in the play must cast doubt upon this one, despite the fact that 
it achieves a comic effect common in Shakespeare’s earher 
plays. 

32 lines of external rhyme, iv. i. 1-32, a chorus in which Time 
covers a gap of sixteen years. Cf. the Gower speeches m Peri- 
cles The authenticity of these hues has been seriously doubted, 
though they perform a function essential to the whole plan of 
the pay 

87-8- daughter-after Cf. T. S. 1. 1. 844-5. 

4 Imes of unmtentional rhyme, n. m. 168-9, iv. iv. 140-1. 

Total Imes of rhyme: 38. 


THE TEMPEST 

2 lines of scene-end rhyme: n. i. 326-7. It is probably spoken in 
aside. 

5 Imes of consecutive rhyme: iv. i 44-8 Although it is not so in- 
dicated, this passage may have been intended as a song. Its gen- 
eral lyricism and the fact that it is spoken by the musical Auiel, 
both point m that direction. 

77 Imes of external rhyme, iv. i. 60-105, 128-38; epilogue, 1-20. 

IV 1. 60-105, 128-38, with the addition of twelve Imes m trochaic 
tetrameter, constitute the masque See Heuser, p. 181, Abbott, sec. 
504, Schipper, Englische Metrik, n, iso; Konig, p. 1 16 For discussions 
of the vahdity of the masque see the following Henry David Gray, 
“Some Indications that The Tempest’ was Revised,” Studies in Phil- 
ology xvm (1981), 129-40, J. M. Robertson, “Shakespeare and Chap- 
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man,” London Times Literary Supplement (March 51 , igsi), p. sio; 
E. K. Chambers, The Integrity of The Tempest,” Review of Er^lish 
Studies 1 ( 1985 ), isg- 5 o. 

2 lines of unintentional rhyme: n. i. 219-20. 

Total lines of rhyme: 124. 


HENRY Vm 

4 lines of speech-pause rhyme: n. iii. 84-5, iv. ii. 22-3. The gen- 
eral absence of rhyme in the play, however, must cast the 
shadow of doubt upon these two couplets. 

10 lines of scene- and act-end rhyme: i ii 213-14; ra 1 188-4; m. 
ii. 458-9; V, in. 181-2, v. v. 76-7. 

I. ii. 213 - 14 . The short second hne is very unusual in Shakespeare. 

2 lines of cue rhyme m ii. 105-06. 

46 lines of external rhyme, prologue, 1-32, epilogue, 1-14. Both 
passages show some eccentricities in the rhyme, but since both 
are consecutive passages of rhyme the sound-likeness is not to 
be questioned. Parallels for most can be found elsewhere in 
Shakespeare. Cf. Heuser, p 244, Dodge, p. 177. 

The epilogue is a series of couplets and not a sonnet. 

2 lines of unintentional rhyme: i. i 5-6. 

Total lines of rhyme: 64. 
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Humorous effect See Comic effect 
Hypermetrical rhyme See Rhyme 

Iambic pentameter See Metre 
Iambic tetrameter See Metre 
Iambic trimeter See Metre 
Interlude, 840 
Internal rhyme See Rhyme 
Inversion, 101-3, 194 
Irony, 640 , 67, 78 

James VI, “A treatis of the airt of Scot- 
tis Poesie,” lo and note, 11 
Jig, the, 13 

/ohn. King, 30, 360 , 44, 720 , 79n , 83, 

89 

Jonson, Ben, 1, 4, Discoveries, 15; 
Every Man tn his Humour, 15, 24, 
“A Fit of Rhyme Against Rhyme,” 
15, Volpone, 24 
Julius Caesar, 45, 65, 790 


Kyd, Thomas, Cornelia, 27, The Span- 
ish Tragedy, 40, 57 

Lear, King, 60, 70, 76, 77, 79n , 87, 
990, 102 
Letters, So, 84, 88 

Lodge, Thomas, The Play of Playes, 13 
Love poetry, 15, 84, 88 
Love’s Labours Lost, 50, 340 , 51, 52, 
^8, 690 , 72, 7qn , 80, 81, 83, 85, 88, 
/ 89, 104 

iyncism, 56, 73, 80-4, 89-90, 107, log 

Macbeth, 330 , 45, 46, 58, 67-8, 73-4, 
79n , 83, 84, 87, 99n 
Marlowe, Christopher, 13-14, i4n , 
Marlovian influence, 80, Doctor 
Faustus, 61, Edward II, 24, The Jew 
of Malta, 57, Tamburlaine, 13-14, 
i4n, 21—4, 40 
Marston, John, 24 
Mascuhne ending, 100 
Mascuhne rhyme See Rhyme 
Masque, the, 26, 90, 91, 92-4 
Massmger, Phihp, 24 
Maxims See Gnomic utterances 
Measure for Measure, 40, 45, 58, 60, 66, 
75 , 77n , 79 “ 

Merchant of Venice, The, a7n, 33, 
36“ , 46, 52, 6on , 68, 72n , 73, 76, 
79 “ , 87, 88, 99 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The, 34n , 76, 
79n , 850 . 92, 93 
Messages, 28 
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Metre, 1411 , C5, 88, alliterative line, 84, 
decasyllabic couplet, 15-16, hexame- 
ter, 10, iambic pentameter, 5, 8a, gi, 
9S> 93-4> 9911 > lambic tetrameter, ga, 
iambic trimeter, 4g, 85, irregularities 
of metre, 4-5, 8^100, trochaic te- 
trameter (“fairy metre”), as, 8a-3, 91, 
9S-4 

Metncal tables See Metrical tests 
Metrical tests (Verse tests), a-3. an , 6, 
97, metrical tables, 3-6, a4n , rhyme 
test, a6n 

Middleton, Thomas, A Mad World My 
Masters, ai-a, 70 

Midsummer Night's Dream, A, 50, 33, 
60, 61, 79n , 81-4, 89, 91, ga 
Moral observations See Gnomic utter- 
ances 

Much Ado About Nothing, 77, 790 , 88 

Nabbative, ag, 76, 91 
Nashe, Thomas, 31, Epistle to Greene’s 
Menaphon, 13, Foure Letters Con- 
futed, 13 and note 
Neo-cUssical couplet, 101-4 

Old sayings See Gnomic utterances 
Othello, 3a, 36, 56, 68, 77. 78n , 79n , 
85, 100, I03n 
Oxymoron, 37, 38, 80 

Fahallelism, 101— a, 104 
Fencles, a7n, agn, 30, 330, 37, 40-1, 
43-4, 44n , 49, 560 , 58, 60, 75, 79n , 
88, gi-a, loan 

Play within the play, the, a6, 90, ga-s 
Prayers, 16, a8, 3a 
Premonitions See Forebodmgs 
Prologues, 6, a6, go-a 
Prophecies, 88, 40, 55. 67-8, 78 
Prose, 31, for comedy, 84, 31, 53-4. 77. 
81, 86, go, log, m epilogue, gon , 
Euphuistic prose, 5a, prose and 
French verse, 35, prose in popular 
drama, 13 

Proverbs See Gnomic utterances 
Puns, 38, 80 

Puttenham, Richard, The Arte of Eng- 
lish Poeste, 11,31, 3an , 37n , g8 and 
note, 103—4 

Quatbain, 17, a6, 48, 7a and note, 89, 
9* 

Questions, rhetorical, 35, 41 

Ralph Roister Doister, 84 
Rebounde, 104 


Repartee, 5S-4, 84-6, 108 
Repebbon, 63, 101, 103-4, Epizeuxis, 
104, Ploche, 104 
Replies See Answers 
Reported speeches, a8 
Retume from Parnassus, 15 
Rhetoric, couplet, a8, 30, 34, 37, 63, 

95- 105 

Rhyme (a) consecutive rhyme, a3, a6, 
*9, 63, 78, 80-90, 93, 95, 99n , 109, 
cue (enhance) rhyme, 85-6, 4411 , 61- 
6, 70, g6, 108, exit rhyme, 85-6, 44 
and note, 46, 61, 66-70, g6, 108, ex- 
ternal rhyme, a6, 90-4, scene- or act- 
end rhyme, 830 , 85-6, ag, 44 and 
note, 65, 66, 70-9, 96, 108, single- 
speech rhyme, 85, 44, 46, 50, 54-^1, 
84, 108, speech-beginning rhyme, 44- 
8, 54. 61, 107-8, speech-end rhyme, 
830, 85, a6-S9. 40, 4*. 43. 44. 45, 
46, Gon , g6, 107, speech-hnk rhyme, 
86, 44, 47-54, 56, 61, 84, 108, 
speech-pause rhyme, 85-6, 39-44, 
107-8, umntenbonal (accidental) 
rhyme, 5, 6, 1 7, a6, 44, 46, 47 

(b) double rhyme, 100, hypermebv 
cal rhyme, 100, internal rhyme, 103- 
4, masculine rhyme, 100-1 

(l) rhyme as an embellishment, 8, 
10, I a, 14, 16, a I 

Rhyme conboversy, 8-1 a and notes, 16, 
80 

Rhyme-royal stanza, 81, 83, 89 
Rhyme test See Mebical tests 
Richard II, Z7, 3a and note, 340 , 56 
and note, 41, 46, 55n , 65, 7an , 79n , 
81, 83, 86, 89, loan , 104 
Richard III, sa, 39, 40. 4a, 57, 79n , 
Bo, 83, 86 
Riddle, 45 

Romeo and Juliet, a7n , ag, 3a, 340 , 
37, 4zn , 46, 47, 48, 50, 58 and note, 
56n , 60, 63, 64, 66, 68. 69. 7a, 790 , 
-81, 83, 86, 89, go, 91, 103, i04n 
Run-on couplet, g6 

Run-on line (Enjambement), 17, 93, 95, 

96- g, gSn , 100, 106 

Scene- and act-division, 65, 7o-a 
Scene- or act-end rhyme See Rhyme 
Scrolls, 80, 88 

Seneca, Epistidae Morales, 59 ' 

See also Tragedy, Soliloquy 
Senecan bagedy See Tragray 
Sententiae See Gnomic uberances 
Sidney, Sir Phihp, Apologjie for Poetrie, 
10-11, ion , Arcadia, 11 
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Single-speech rhyme See Bhyme 
Sol^quy, 64, 87, 91, 99, Senecsn solilo- 
quy, 3*. 77-S 
Songs, 4, »6, 70, 84, 94 
Sonnet, eg, 81, 8g, go, gi, 104 
Sonnets, The, 18, 8g 
Speech-end rhyme See Rhyme 
Speech-lmk rhyme See Rhyme 
Speech-pause rhyme See Rhyme 
Spenser, Edmund, 10 and note 
Sbchomythia, 38, 51, 54, 80, 83, 108 
Suspense, 67, 77, iu8 

Tac-hhyme, a6n , 36, 62 
Taming of the Shrew, The, 35, 51, 5*, 
53. 54. 77, 79n , 85 

Tempest, The, 70, 78, 79n , 84, 91, 93-4 
Timon of Athens, 31, 33, 340 , 37, 40-1, 
4in, 43, 60, 63, 73, 79n, 88n, loa, 
103, i04n 
Titles, 77 

TUus Andronicus, 33, 36n , 4 in, 42n, 
48n , 49, 30n , 38, 65, 78n , 790 
Tiaducbo, or the tranlacer, 103 
Tragedy, 12, 23, 34. 48. 7o, 83, 99, 
heroic tragedy, 14, Senecan tragedy, 
23 and note, 51, 320 , 39, 101 


Tragical Reign of Sellmus, The, 40 
Tragi-comedy, 23 
Transibons, 42, 66 
Tnplet, 53 and note, 7*-3, 89 
Trocdialc tetrameter See Metre 
Trolhu and Cressida, 350 , 360 , 37-8, 
55, 56n , 62, 66, 67, 78, 790 , 84, 85, 
go, gi, 102 and note, 104 
Twelfth Night, 20, 2gn , 42, 65, 68n , 
79n , 88 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 40 , 30, 34, 
51, 56, 60, 72n , 7gn , 85, 88 

Unintentionai, bhyme See Rhyme 

Venus and Adonis, 8g 
Verse tests See Metrical tests 
Vows, 28, 32 

Weax endinos, 6, 17, 95, 98 and note 
Webbe, William, A Discoverie of Eng- 
lish Poetne, 9-10, gn 
Webster, John, 430 
Wilkms, George, 92 
Winter’s Tale, The, 790 ,91, ggn 
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